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TRAVELS OF ALI BEY 
IN 


AFRICA AND ASIA, 


THE AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


& PparseE be to God! The Mightiest! The Immense! 
*‘ He that teaches us by the art of writing, which has 
*‘ enlightened the world: Praise be to Him who con- 
‘‘ ducts us to the true faith, to the end of our pilgrim- 
‘age, and to the Sacred Land.”’* 

After having passed many years in the Christian 
states, studying there the sciences of nature, and the 
arts most useful to man in soeiety, whatever be his faith _ 
or the religion of his heart, I determined at last to visit 
the Mahometan countries; and; while engaged in per- 
forming a pilgrimage to Mecca, to observe the manners, 
customs, and nature of the countries through which I 
should pass, in order that I might make the laborious 
journey of some utility to the country which I might at 
last select for my abode. 


* The Arabic adds the titles by which the author was known 
in the Mahometan countries. He was there called assa/a, religious; 
ef emir, the prince; el hakim, learned; el fakih, doctor of the law; 
escherif, of the blood of Mohammed; ed hach, pilgrim; Ali Bey ibn 
Othman Bey el Abassi, Ali Bey, son of ‘Othman Bey, of the race 
of the Abassides; Hhaddem Beit Allah el Haram, Servant of the 
House of God, prohibited to all infidels. 
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CHAPTER L 


My‘ arrival at ‘Tangier—examination—presented to the governor—settled in 2 
honse.—I prepare to go to the mosque.—Festival on the birth of the pro- 
phet.—Marabout.—Visit to the Cadi. 


Havine returned to Spain in April 1803, I em- 
barked at Tariffa, on board a very small vessel, and af- 
ter crossing the Streights of Gibraltar in four hours, I 
arrived in the port of Tanja or Tangier at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, on the 23d June in the same year. 


The sensation which we experience on making this 


short passage for the first time, can be compared only 
to the effect of adream. Passing inso short an interval 
of time, to a world absolutely new, and which has not 
the smallest resemblance to that which we have quitted, 
we seem to have been actually transported into another 
planet. 

In all countries of the world, the inhabitants of the 


neighbouring states are more or less united by mutual 


relation; they amalgamate in some degree together, and 
intermix so much in language, habits, and customs, that 
we pass from one to the other by gradations almost im- 
perceptible. But this constant law of nature does not 
prevail between the inhabitants of the two shores of the 
Streights of Gibraltar; they, notwithstanding their vicini- 
ty, are as much strangers to each other asa Frenchman 
toaChinese. © 

In the countries of the East, if we bint pieesivdly 
the inhabitants of Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Walachia, and 


Germany, a long series of transitions marks, in some 


Se 


S 


manner, almost all the different degrees which separate 
the barbarian from the civilized man. But here the ob- 
server, in the same morning, touches the two extremi- 
ties of the chain of civilization, and within the petty 
space of two leagues and two-thirds (which is the short- 
est distance between the two coasts) he finds a differ- 
ence of twenty centuries. ; 

As we arrived near the land, some Moors presented 
themselves to us. One of them, who was said to be 
the captain of the port, bare-foot and bare-legged, but 
wrapt up ina bournous (a sort of large coarse bag with 
ahood,) and holding a long reed in his hand, came into 
the water to ask for our certificate of health. This was 
handed to him by the captain of the ship. He then ad- 
dressed himself to me, and asked the following ques- 
tions: 

Captain. Where do you come from? i 

Ali-Bei. From London, by way of Cadiz. _ 

~C. Don’t you speak the Moorish languagee™ 
A. No. | 
C. From what country are you? 
_ A. From Hhaleb (Aleppo.). | 
C. Where is Hhaleb? 
_ A. In Sham (Syria.) 
~~ C. What country is Sham? | 
~ A It is in the East, near Turkey. 

C. Then youare a Turk? 

A. Tam nota Turk, but my country is calles the 
dominion of Padishah (the. grand seignior. ) 

C. But yee Mussulman? . 

JA Yeso™ teh, ab 

Cy Have me any Dsnag si, 


dee ve 
+7 ie captain spoke Mogrebian te £0 me. 
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Al. Yes, I have one from Cadiz. 

C. Why have you none from London? 

A. Because the governor at Cadiz took the one I had 
from London, and gave me this instead. 

C. Give it me. 

I handed it to the captain, who ordered that ‘no one 
should come on shore, and went away to show my pass- 
port to the said, or governor. He sent it to the Spanish 
consul for examination. The consul, having found at «. 
to be genuine, sent it back to me by the vice consul, 
who came to our ship, with a Turk, called Sid-Moham- 
ed, chief of the gunners of the place, and who was sent — 
by the governor to interrogate me again. 

They asked me the same questions as the captain of 
the port had; and, having returned me my passport, 
they went away to make their report to the kaid. 

Soon after, the captain of the port returned with an 
order from the kaid for my landing. I went on shore 
immediately, and was conducted to the kaid, leaning on 
two Moors, because I had received a wound in my leg, 
when my travelling carriage was overturned in Spain.» 

He received me very well, and put to me againal-— 
most the same questions which | had answered already. 
He then ordered a house to be prepared for me, and dis- 
missed me with many compliments and offers of ser- 
vice. I made my acknowledgment to the kaid for his 
civilities, and left him, supported by my two assistants, 
who took me to a barber’s shop. 

The Turk who had questioned me in the vessel, went 
and returned several times without being able to pro- 
cure the key of the house which had been’appointed for 
my residence, because the proprietor of it was in the 
country. Towards evening the Turk brought me some 
fish, which I was to eat with him; and as I was goings. im 
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4o lay down on a sort of wooden bedstead, after a very 
light supper, some soldiers of the kaid’s guards enter- 
ed abruptly with orders to brmg me again before him. 
I rose, and suffered myself to be conducted to the 
kaid. He was waiting for me rather impatiently af 
small distance from his door. He made me gO up into 
a room, where I found his secretary and his siahia, or 
lieutenant-governor. After having made excuses for 
not having made me stay with him in the morning, he 
added, with much politeness, that he wanted to lodge 
me. with himself till the house was ready for my recep- 
tion. Some coffee was brought in, without sugar; and 
several questions and answers, concerning my objects 
and affairs, made the subject of our conversation. A 
plentiful supper was then served up, of which I partook 
very slightly; and I at last laid down to rest, on the same 
carpet with the others. 
In the afternoon of the same day I had procured my 
little portmanteau, which contained all my wearing ap- 
parel, to be brought on shore. I offered the key of it 
to the officers there; but they declined examining it; 
nor would they accept of any fee. This portmanteau 
was always my companion till I was settled in my new 
house. The next morning, after breakfast, the captain 
of our vessel desired me to ask the kaid for leave to 
take on board some provision. I refused to do this, be- 
cause I did not think myself as yet sufficiently intimate 
with the governor to hazard any solicitations. We dined | 
at noon. I made several inquiries about my house, 
but could get no other answer except yes, yes. At last, 
towards evening, I was informed that the house was 
_ ready. I took leave of the kaid, who repeated his of- 
rs of service; and Iwas be flee 3 to may new owen 
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On entering I found that day had been employed in 
whitewashing its walls, and covering the floors of all 
the rooms with a bed of plaister two or three inches 
thick, which was not yet dry. I thanked them, how- 
ever, for the pains they had taken in embellishing my 
habitation, and at the same time could not help admir- 
ing the rare simplicity of the manners of a people who 
content themselves with such humble dwellings, and 
who do not seem even to know the use of windows to 
their houses. ‘Their rooms receive their light and air 
from the door of a gallery which runs into the yard. 
Notwithstanding these great inconveniencies, such was 
my desire, I may say my extreme need, of being left to 
myself and at my ease, that I received my lodging as 
a favour, and immediately shut mysel: up in it. I slept 
that night on a mat, under a woollen blanket, making a 
pillow of my portmanteau. 

The next morning, Friday Ist July, the furniture of 
my house was purchased. It consisted of some mats to 
cover the floor and part of the walls; some carpets, a 
' mattrass, cushions, and such utensils as were most ne- 
cessary. . | 

The dress of the Moors is. very - little known in Fits 
rope, because when thev visit it, they generally make 
use of the barbaric costume of the Algerine Turks. The 
Moor never covers his legs. He wears nothing but 
very clumsy yellow slippers without heels; and the prin- 
cipal article of his clothing is a piece of large white 
woollen, called hhaik, with which he covers himself 
from head to foot. As I was desirous of dressing like 
other people, I sacrificed my stockings and my pretty 
Turkish slippers, and ‘wrapped myself up in a very _ 
large hhaik, exposing my legs and’ feet to the atmos- _ 
phere, with the exceptio .of my toes, which entered my be 
enormous heavy slippers. | 
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_As it was Friday, we were obliged to go to the mos- 
que, in order to say the noon-tide prayers. But the 
ritual of Morocco differing a little from the Turkish, 
which I had practised, the Turk instructed me in the 
ceremonies of the country. Other preparations were 
also necessary. It was requisite to have my head shaved 
again, though it had been shaved but a few days be- 
fore at Cadiz. The operation was performed by the 
same Turk, but with such an unmerciful hand, that my 
head was reddened allover. Nothing but a small tuft 
of hair was left at the crown. He proceeded to do the. 
same office with all the other parts of my body, so that. 
no trace was left of that which our holy: prophet pro- 
scribed in his laws as a shocking impurity. I was then 
carried to the public bath, where we made our legal 
ablution. I shall, in another place, speak more particu- 
larly of this ceremony, as well as those of the public 
prayers at the mosque, to which we went at noon, which 
terminated our devotions for the day. | 

On the next morning, Saturday, the festival of EZ. 
Mouloud, or the birth-day of the prophet, began; it lasts 
eight days. At this period infants are circumcised, and 
every day, both morning and evening, a sort of concert 
is executed before the door of the kaid’s house. This 
music is composed of a large rude drum, and two bag- 
pipes, ruder still, and very discordant. 

During this festival, we went to perform « our devo- 
tions at an hermitage or sacred place, two hundred 
fathoms from the town, and in which the mortal remains 
of asaint are revered. It serves at the same time as 
an habitation for another living saint, a brother of the 
__ deceased, and who receives the offerings for both. On 
ie this side of the town the burial- place of the Mahome- 
tans is to be seen. 
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The sepulchre of the dead saint Was covered with 
different pieces of silk, cotton, and silver stuff, much 
worn. It stands in the middle of the chapel, and ina 
corner were some Moors singing in chorus verses out 
of the Kour-ann.* | 

Having finished our deiuugand at the sepulchre, we 
went to pay a visit to the living saint, whom we found 
in the garden at a small distance from the chapel, in 
company with other Moors. He received us very well. 
After we were seated, my Turk told him my history. 
The saint thanked God for every thing, and especially 
for having conducted me at last to the land of the true 
believers. He took me by the hand, and murmured over 
mea prayer. Then he put his hand on my breast, and 
repeated another prayer. After this we separated. ‘The 
dress of this man was like that of the other inhabitants. 

We paid alsoa visit to the Pakih- Sidi-Abderrahman- 
Mfarrach, who is the chief of the other fakihs, or 
doctors of law; imaum, or chief of the principal mos- 
que of Tangier; and cadi or civil judge of the pro- 
vince. This venerable old man is greatly respected all 
over the country, and even by the king of Morocco. 
He listened with interest to my story, which my Turk 
related to him; and he expressed much affection for me. 

After these preliminary steps for my settiementthere, 
I became desirous to occupy myself with my affairs; 
but the eternal presence of my Turk, who never left me 
night or day for one single moment, troubled me great. 
ly, and did not allow me to occupy myself as I wished. 
It was therefore necessary to get rid of him; but this 
was a delicate point, as it was possible that he had been 
directed by the kaid to waich me closely as a si:a: ger; 


* This is the real name of Kor all, as it is pronounced by the 
Arabians. 
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and in this case my precipitation might have had fatal 
consequences. However as he daily took care of my 
little commissions, and provided the supplies of the 
house, not without some profit to himself, it was easy 
to me to find or imagine some pretext for displeasure. 
I soon found that he was not supported as I had at first 
suspected, and then I sent him entirely away; but I 
took care to make him a proper present, as well to pre- 
vent all animosity on his part, as also to reward his first 
services, which had been really useful to me. From this 
moment I found myself at full liberty, and I began to 
employ my self as I pleased. a : 


a ae ey 


‘ 
Vireumcision.—Description of ‘fangiers—Fortifications.—Military service. 
Horse race.—Population.—Character of the inhabitants.—Customs.. 


J wave mentioned that the circumcision of the 
Moorish children takes place during the festival of Mou- 
loud. ‘This operation, which is publicly performed at 
the chapel without the town, which I have just mention- 
ed, is a feast for the family of the Neophyte. When they 
proceed to the sacrifice, a certain number of boys are 
assembled who carry handkerchiefs, sashes, and even 
miserable rags, which they . fasten like flags to long 
sticks, or reeds; this group is followed by music, con- 
sisting of two bag-pipes which are played in unison, 
but not therefore less discordant, and two or more | 
drums of a very hoarse sound, a band sufficiently disa- 

ereeable to an ear accustomed to European music as 
Me VOL. I. c oe 
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mine unfortunately had been. The father, or the nearest 
relations, follow with the persons invited, who surround 
the child mounted on a horse, of which the saddle is 
covered with a red cloth. | 

If the child be too young, he is carried in the : arms of 
a man on horseback. All the rest are on foot. The 
Neophyte is generally covered witha sort of cloak 
made of white linen, and over this cloak~he wears a red 
one adorned with various ribbands, and a fillet or band 
of silk is tied round his head. A man walks on each 
side of the horse with a silk handkerchief in his hands, 
with which he drives away the flies from the child and 


from hishorse. Some women, wrapt up in their enor- 


mous hhaiks or bournous, close the procession. 

Though there were circumcisions every day during 
the festival of Mouloud, yet I waitedtill the last, because - 
I was assured that they would then be more numerous, 
and indeed on that day the streets were full of people 
going and returning in crowds, and of soldiers with their 
guns. 

At ten inthe morning I left my house, and pressing 
through the crowd, I went towards the chapel. I found 
on my way groups of three or more children, who were | 
going to endure the ceremony. The country was cover- 
ed with horses, soldiers, inhabitants, Arabs, and collec- 


_ tions of women, entirely enveloped in their concealing 


garments, and sitting in hollows of the ground or under 
the shade of trees. These women, as the children pass- 
ed by, uttered cries exceedingly shrill, which are al- 
ways considered from them as signs of mirth and of en- 
couragement. | age a | 

After having reached the hermitage, I crossed a yard 
crowded with people, and entered the chapel, where 
I found what may be called areal butchery. 


ye 


il 


~ On one side of the saint’s sepulchre were placed five 
men dressed only in shirts and drawers, with their 
sleeves turned up to their shoulders. Four of these men 
were sitting in front of the door of the chapel, and: the 
fifth was standing at the side of the door, in order to re- 
ceive the little victims. Two of those, who were sitting, 
held the instruments of the sacrifice, the other two had 
each a purse or little bag, filled with an astringent pow- 
der. | 

- Behind these four ministers was a group of about 
twenty children of all ages and colours, who had also 
their part to play, as we shall see presently; and at the 
distance of some yards an orchestra of the same kind as 


I have described before, was executing its discordant | 


tunes. 
_ Every time that a Neophyte arrived, his father, or the 
person who was there to represent him, walked before 


him, and, entering the chapel, kissed the head of the | 


operating minister, and made him some compliments. 
The child was then brought forward, and immediately 
seized by the strong-armed man who was appointed to 
receive the victims; and he having lifted up the gown of 


the child, presented him to the operator. At this mo-— 


ment: the music began to sound with its loudest noise; 
and the children, who were seated behind the ministers, 
started suddenly up, and shouted with great vocifera- 
Bony to attract the attention of the victim, and, by the 


i _ motions of their fingers, directed his eyes to the roof of 
m the chapel. Stunned with all this noise, the child lifted 


up his head; and that very moment the officiating priest 


laid hold of the prepuce, and pulling it with force, clip- . 
“ped it off with one motion of his scissars. Another im- — 


ks 
BA 


mediately threw a little astringent powder ¢ on the wound, | #. 


and a third covered it with lint, which he tied « on bya 


I © bandage; and the child was erie? away. 


Did 

Mia. 
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The whole operation did not last half a minute, though 
it was executed in a very clumsy manner. The noise 
made by the children and the music prevented me from 
hearing the cries of the victims, though I was close to _ 
them. However, their gestures proved sufficiently what 
they suffered. Every child was afterwards put on the 
back of a woman, who took him home, covered with 
her hhaik or bournous; and followed by the same train 
with which he had arrived. 

I saw with the Neophytes from the country a great 
number of soldiers and Bedouins, who surprised me 
very much by their manceuvres with their long guns. 
These they fired off between the legs of each other; and 
this perilous sport was considered as a wipaastiher 
of friendship. 

I have heard it said that some Christains have visited 
Mahometan countries, and travelled there with safety, 
by merely assuming their dress. But I look upon the 
safety of their Journey as almost impossible, unless they 
have previously submitted to the rite I have been des- , 
cribing; because this is the first point inquired into 
when they see any strangers. Hence on my arrival at 
Tangiers my servants were frequently queapenes about 
it, and sometimes myself. 

The city of Tangier, viewed from the sea-side, pre- 
sents a pretty regular aspect. Its amphitheatrical situa- 
tion, its whitened houses; those of the consuls, which 
are regularly built; the walls surrounding the town; the 
alcassaba, or the castle, built on a hill; and the bay, 
which is sufficiently spacious, and surrounded by hills, 
compose an interesting view; but as soon as we ap- 
proach the inside of the town the illusion ceases, and 
we find ourselves surrounded with every thing that 
characterizes the most disgusting wretchedness. 
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‘Except the principal street, which is rather large, and 
which from the gate on the sea crosses the town in an 
irregular manner from east to west, all the other streets 
are so crooked and narrow, that scarcely three persons 
can ici along them in a line. The houses are so low, 
that one may reach the tops of most of them with the 
hand. The roofs are all flat, and covered with plaister. 
Few of the houses have high tops. The dwellings of 
the consuls have decent windows; but in those of the 
inhabitants we only see a few, not above a foot square 
in size, or some loop holes, an_ inch or two in width, 
and a foot high. In some parts'the principal street is 
badly paved; the rest is abandoned to simple nature, 
with enormous rocks, which they have not even taken 
the pains to smooth. 

~The walls which surround the town are ina state of 
total decay. They have both round and square towers; 
and on the land-side they are surrounded by a large 
ditch, which is also in ruins. ‘Trees are planted on its 
sides; and it is bordered with kitchen gardens. 

On the right hand of the gate from the sea are two 
batteries; the one higher than the other. ‘The former 
has eleven, the latter fifteen pieces of cannon. The high 
battery commands the sea in front, and has a small flank 
with two pieces, which defend the landing place and the 
sea gate. The lower battery commands also in front 
_ the sea shore. There are besides twelve pieces of artil- 

_ lery placed very high on the wall. The cannons are of 

various calibers, and of European make. But the car- 
riages are made in the country, and so badly built, that 
those of the 24 and 12-pounders would not stand the fire 
of an enemy fora quarter of an hour. They are com- 
posed of two shapeless logs, with two or three cross 
pieces, a weak axletree, and two wheels made of thick 
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planks, almost without iron-work. The whole is painted 
black, and, I think, made of oak. On the east side of 
the bay there are three other batteries. 

The largest vessels that I have seen enter i ¢ 
were of 250 tons burthen; but though the bay is exposed 
a little to easterly winds, its situation is pretty good; and 
it appeared to me that a valuable port might be made 
there with little expense. 

The town of Tangier, from the land side, has no 
other defence than the wall and the ruined ditch; but 
without batteries. On the north side, the inclosure of 
the town joins the wall of an old castle, called alcassa- 
ba, built on a hill, and containing a suburb and a 
mosque. | 

As the Moors are totally ignorant of military service, 
their batteries are generally without a guard. The kaid 
has at his door a small guard; and near the sea gate 
there is a sort of platform, on which some muskets are 
exhibited, which are meant to represent a military post. 
This, however, does not exist, or is reduced to two or 
three men. Every evening, when the kaid takes his 
walk on the sea shore, some soldiers perform the cere- 
mony of relieving guard. This is, however, nothing but 
mere parade, as afterwards every one retires and goes 
home. | : 

The signal for their retiring is given at ten o’clock 
at night, by firing off one musket at the platform. A 
guard is then placed at the same spot with a sentry, who 
every five minutes passes the word to another at the sea 
gate; the word is assassa, and the answer alabala. 
The Moors keep their watch always sitting, and very 
often without arms; a very convenient but not very mi- 
litary custom. 
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¥ In the African wars infantry is reckoned almost no- 
thing, and the princes estimate their forces only by the 
number of their horses. In consequence of this princi- 

_ ple, the Moors endeavour to acquire the greatest possi- 
ble dexterity in equestrian exercises. At Tangier they 
exercise on the sea shore, having races on the wet sand 
at low water. These continual exercises make them ex- 
cellent horsemen. The saddles they use are very heavy,. 
with extremely high bows. They have two girts, very 

_ tightly drawn, one under the ribs and the other oblique- 
ly carried across the sides under the belly of the horse. 
Their stirrups are very short, and their spurs are form- 
ed of two iron points about eight inches long. Thus 
equipped, and with a very hard bit, they ride the poor 
horses in such a manner that the blood is often seen 
streaming from their mouths and sides. _ 

Their military exercises consist of one single ma- 
neuvre. Three or four horsemen or more start together 
with loud shouts, and near the course they fire off their 
muskets separately and without order. At other times 
one rides behind the other, always with great out-cries, 

_and when he overtakes him fires ie gun between the 
horse’s legs. 

They not only treat their horses very hardly, but 
they do not even allow them any shelter. They general- 
ly keep them in the fields, or in an open yard, tying 

their fore-legs with a cord fastened horizontally between 
two pegs, without a halter, or they throw them some 
straw for their food, and give them occasionally barley 
m a little bag which they fasten to their heads. © 
The straw is generally given them two or three times 
a day, but the barley only towards evening. 
When they travel, their horses pursue their journey 
all the day without stopping, and feed only at night. 
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They can endure equally well the most burning sun in 
summer and the heaviest rains of winter. Notwith- 
standing this treatment they are stout, strong, and 
healthy; from this experience I should be tempted to 
believe that the Moorish method is preferable to the 
warm stables and full feed so much adopted in Europe, 
which makes the horses not only delicate but also trou- 
blesome in great military evolutions. Perhaps, how. 
ever, the difference between the climates should be con- 
sidered. 
_ There are many horses at Tangier and some mules, 
but very few asses. ‘The latter and the mules are mostly 
very small. The horses are of all sizes, but in general 
they do not stand very high; they have much fire and 
excellent qualities; they are not regularly trained, be- 
cause their masters are not acquainted with the art of 
breaking them in. Most of them are white or ash- 
coloured, and these are the strongest; but the chesnut 
ones are generally the handsomest.: i ! 

The population of Tangier is estimated at ten thou- 

sand souls. They are chiefly soldiers, little retail dealers, 

and clumsy mechanics. ‘There are a few PSTAB TR in 
good circumstances, and some Jews. 
- The most distinguished characteristic of these peo- 
ple isidleness. At every hour of the day they are seen 
‘sitting or stretching themselves in the streets and other 
public places. They are incessantly gossiping and pay- 
ing visits, so that at first it ong me great trouble to get 
rid of them; but afterwards as they began to respect 
me, they withdrew at the first expression of my wish to 
be alone. By this means I procured time to pursue my 
own plans and occupations. 

The complete dress of these people consists of a shirt 
with very wide sleeves; enormous drawers of white 
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cloth, a. woollen waistcoat, or a small cloth jacket, and a. 
red pointed cap; most of them roll round this cap some 


cotton or white muslin into a turban. The hhaik en- 


velops them completely, and even covers the head like 


a hood. Sometimes they wear over this hhaik a white . 


wrapper or bournous. Their slippers are yellow. Some, 

instead of the jacket, have a caftan or long robe button- 
ed. before from top to bottom, with very wide sleeves, 
but not so long as the Turkish caftan. All of them use 
a woollen or silken sash. ‘ 


The women are always so i oy el wrapped up, . 


that it is difficult to see even one of their eyes under the 
deep fold of their hhaik. They wear on their feet enor- 
mous large red slippers, but like the men, without 
stockings. When they carry achild ora burthen, it is 
_ always on their backs, so that their hands are never to be 
seen. 
The dress of the. elildeen consists only in a suepple 
tunick with a sash. 

The bournous over the hhaik is the ceremonial dress 
~ GE the talbes or. learned men, the imaums or chiefs of 
their mosques, and their fakihs or doctors of law. 
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ila ee i or soviet gives, ui audiences every 
ev to the public, and dispenses justice almost always 
by verbal judgments. Sometimes the two parties ap- 
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pear together, but sometimes only the plaintiff comes; 
in this case the kaid authorises him to fetch the party 
accused, which is done without opposition, because the 
least: resistance would be most severely punished. 

| The kaid lying on a carpet and some cushions, pre- 
pares to hear both parties, who are placed squatting 
down near the door of the hall, and the discussion be- 
gins. Sometimes the kaid and the parties begin speak- 
ing, or rather bawling aloud, all together for a quarter 
of an hour, and without any possibility of understand- 
ing each other, till the soldiers, who are always standing 
behind the parties, strike them violently with their fists 
to make them silent. The kaid then pronounces his 
judgment, and directly afterwards both the parties are 
turned out of doors by the soldiers with redoubled 
blows, and the sentence is executed without remission. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that all who present 
themselves for judgment before the kaid, are, after the 
decision, turned out in this manner by the soldiers, who 
continually cry out , “ serr, sirr,” (run, run.) 

Sometimes the kaid gives audience at the door of his 
house; in this case he is seated ina chair, and a crowd 
presses round him. ) 

During the first day of my arrival I assisted at one of 
these audiences. A young lad presented himself to the 
_ kaid with a slight scratch on his face, and made his com- 
plaint. His adversary was brought in and condemned 
to receive one-and-thirty lashes. He was directly : seiz- 
ed by four soldiers who threw him on the ground; a 
cudgel with a running knot was brought, in which his 
_ feet were fastened, and a soldier gave him one-and-thirty 
lashes on the soles of his feet with a tarred rope. After 
this operation the accuser also was beaten out with re- 
doubled blows. I had a great inclination to ask par- 
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don for the accused, but I forebore, not knowing how 

my request might be received. I learned afterwards. 
that upon all occasions of this kind I might interfere in 

behalf of the sufferer, after the first ten or twelve blows. — 
At each stroke the sufferers generally cry out, Adich! 
** God!”? Some of them, however, instead of the excla- 
mation count fiercely the blows one by one. Sometimes, | 
but very rarely, petitions in writing of four or six lines 
are presented to the kaid. The whole writing apparatus 


of his secretary is confined to a small ink-horn, a pen 


made of reed, and some scraps of paper very small, 
folded in the middle, and ready for him to write the 


order. This however, very seldom occurs. This se- 


cretary has neither office nor records, so that the papers 
given to him are soon destroyed. He does not keep the 
smallest register even of the orders which are transmit- 
ted to him. 

The kaid in his judgments is governed by nothing but 
his own sense of right and wrong, be it good or bad; 
for any further guide, he has only the precepts of the 
koran. In extraordinary cases he consults the fakihs, or 
sends the parties to the cadi or civil judge.” | 


_ The governor at Tangier is named Sid Abderrahman 


Aschasch. He was but a common muleteer; he can 
neither read nor write, and not even sign his name, but | — 
he has some natural ability, and a sort of bold vivacity: 


_he has, however, not sense enough to know the use of — 


instruction to mankind, and has refused, on system,” 


even to give it to his children, who have therefore never 
' been taal either to read or write. He has actually. 
| acquired a large fortune at ‘Tetuan, which is also Yo} 9 under 
his command, and where his family resides. He lives 


himself occasionally at both places, having a lieutenant 
at Tangier, and, another at Tetuan, to govern them in 


4 ite his absence. 
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The hearings before the cadi are not quite so tumul- 
tuous as those before the kaid; they are transacted near- 
ly in the same manner; his decisions are taken from the 
precepts of the koran, and from tradition, so far as they 
are not in opposition to the pleasure of the sovereign. 
After a case has been judged by the kaid or by the cadi, 
there 1s no appeal for the parties but to the sultan him- 
self. There are no intermediate tribunals. 

Provisions are plentiful at Tangier, and very cheap, 
especially meat, which is very fat. ‘They make very 
good bread, and even the most common sort is not bad; 

the water is likewise good, though little care is taken of 
the conduits. There is no public tavern for the sale of 
wine; the consuls order their own \ supplies from Eu- 
rope. 
The fruits are excellent, and consist chiefly of figs | 
melons, grapes, and Tetuan oranges. 

The principal food of the inhabitants of all the diy. 
dom of Morocco consists of a sort of paste called cows- 
coussou; itis made only of flour and water, kneaded to 
a hard paste, which is divided into small pieces of a cy- 
lindrical form as big as a finger; these are afterwards 
reduced to grains, by slicing them, and by dividingthem 
dexterously with the hands; they are then spread upon. 
a napkin, and exposed to the sun or to the open air to 
be hardened. To boil this couscoussou, it is put with 
butter in a kind of pot, whose bottom is full of small 
holes. This pot is placed over a larger one, which the 
poor fill with water only, but the better sort add some 
~~ ‘meat and poultry. ‘This double pot being placed before 
the fire, the steam which ascends from Bie lower one en- 
ters through the holes of the upper, and boils the cous- 
coussou above. If there be meat in the lower pot, it is 
seryed up ona plate, surrounded and covered with the 
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couscoussou, which forms thus a sort of pyramid, with- 
out any gravy or soup; the grains of ¢he couscoussou - 
are loose, and do not adhere: they are made of all sizes, 
from the smallness of oatmeal to the size of grains of 
rice. I look upon this dish as the best possible food 
for the people, for besides the advantage of being easily 
procured and conveyed, it is also very nourishing, 
wholesome, and agreeable. 

Every Mussulman eats with the fingers of his right 
hand, without either knife or fork, because the prophet 
used this way ofeating. This custom, which offends 
the eye of a Christian, is not however either disgusting 
or inconvenient. After all the legal ablutions which 
the Mussulman performs during the day, and in which 
he washes his hands (as we shall see by-and-by,) he also 
washes them before he sits down to table, and after he 
has eaten his meal, ‘so that they are always extremely 
clean; besides, their way of taking their meat with their 
fingers is very convenient. As to the couscoussou, 
anes have the custom of forming it into balls, which 


3 gd put into their mouths. 


There are some cooks in Morocco who are skil. 


ful enough in their art, and capable of dressing a great 
number of ragouts with various meats, poultry, venison, 


fish, and vegetables; but as the laws do not allow them 
to eat the blood, much circumspection is necessary. As 
to their fish or game, they are not eaten, unless care has 


been taken so to wound them while alive, that all the 
blood runs out of the body of the animal. Wealthy 
people have generally black negro women for Caete, 


and some of them are very dexterous. 
When they are going to eat, the dish is plated on a. 
small round table, without legs, of about twenty or thir- 


ty inches in diameter, with an edge about five or six 
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‘inches high: this table is spread with a kind of conical 
cover of osier or palm-leaves, which are sometimes of 
various colours. All the dishes in Morocco have the 
_ form of an inverted cone, truncated, so that the bottom 
of the dish is very narrow. Sometimes small soft loaves 
are put on the table round the dish, and every one takes. 
apinch of the bread before him as he wants it. 

Every dish is served ona different table, always 
covered, so that there are as many tables as dishes. 
Sometimes a large cup or bowl of sour milk is served 
separately, with many clumsy wooden spoons, long and 
deep, and the guests take from time to time, or even at 
each mouthful of meat or couscoussou, a spoonful of 
thismilk. They are seated on the ground, on a carpet 
spread round the table, and all help themselves from the - 
same dish. When there are many guests, several tables . 
are served at the same time, and four or six, with their 
legs crossed, place themselves around each table. 

I.very time a Mahometan sits down to table, he be-. 
gins by invoking the deity with “ Bism Hah,” (in the 
name of God;) he ends his repast with the word ‘“ Ad/- 
hamdo-Lillahi,”’ (praise be given to God.) oth te 

These invocations are also made before and after 
drinking; they are also uttered whenever any business 
is undertaken: but ifthe name of God be always in their 
mouths, a due veneration for him is not always in the 
hearts of those who invoke him. When they rise from 
table, they not only wash their hands, but also the inside 
of their mouths, and their beards. For these ablutions 
a servant or slave brings in a basin of copper or 
earthen-ware in his left hand, and in his right an urn or 
jar, with a napkin upon his left shoulder; he presents 
these successively to each guest, who holds his hands 
out over the basin, without touching: it; the. servant 
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then pours water upon them; the guest washes his own 
hands, and with his right hand takes some water to wash 
the inside of his mouth and his beard; they then dry 
themselves with the napkin. Rich people employ two 
servants for this ceremony, one to present the water, and 
the other the napkin. Few Mussulmen. use table cloths 
at their meals; it is their invariable custom to clase their 
dinner witha cup of coffee. 

Coffee was formerly very much used at Morocco; 
they drank it at all hours of the day, as in the east; but 
when the English made presents of tea to the sultans, 
they offered it to the persons at that court, and soon the 
use of this liquid spread by degrees to the lowest. ranks 
of society, so that at this time more tea is drank in pro- 
-portion at Morocco than even in England; and there is 
no Mussulman in any tolerable circumstances who has 
not at all hours of the day tea ready to offer to every one 
who may visit him. It is taken very strong, seldom 
with milk, and -sugar is ‘put into the tea-pot. The En- 
glish provide them with both the sugar and tea, of which 
article great quantities are imported from Gibraltar. 

~The law allows every Mussulman to have four wives, 
and as many concubines as he can maintain; these latter 
ought to be bought, or taken in war, or received as 
presents; some, indeed, are engaged by a contract made 
between the suitor or his parents, and the parents of the 
intended bride, before the cadi and witnesses. The 
marriage is performed without any religious ceremony, 
so that it is merely a civil act. But we must remark, 
that notwithstanding this deficiency of that religious 

sanction which other nations give to the connubial 
union, the laws of chastity and domestic peace are bet- 
ter preserved in Mussulman fim lies thin elsewhere. 
The laws in favour of divorce are a great constraint on 
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the women, and poligamy leaves no excuse for disor- 
derly caprice. 

When the marriage contract has been i the 
family of the bridegroom sends generally some presents 
to that of the bride; they are carried thither by night in 
much ceremony, witha great number of lamps, candles, 
and torches, and accompanied by a band of those 
wretched musicians whom I have already noticed, and 
also by a troop of women, uttering shrill exclamations. 

The bride is conducted in form to her husband, with 
a retinue like ;that which attends the children at their 
circumcision. ‘The first time that I saw this ceremony 
at Tangier was about six inthe morning. The young 
bride was carried on the shoulders of four men, in a 
kind of cylindrical basket, which was lined on its out- 
side with white linen, and covered over witha lid of 
a conical form, painted of various colours, like those 
which they put on their tables. This basket was so 
small, that I should have thought it impossible to have 
placed a woman in it; it looked altogether as if they were 
carrying a large dish of victuals to the bridegroom. 
When it arrived, he lifted up the lid, and then for the 
first time beheld his future wife. : 

When a Mussulman dies, he is put on,a litter, cover- 
ed with his hhaik, and sometimes with boughs of a tree; 
he is then carried on the shoulders of four men, and fol- 
lowed by a great number of people, without any order, 
who have no sign of mourning, and who hurry hastily 
along. ‘This group moves towards the gate of a mos- 
que at the hour of the noon prayers; when these are over, © 
the iman gives notice that there is a dead body at the 
gate; every one then rises to. make a short and general 
prayer for the repose of the soul of a true believer; but 
the corpse is not taken into the mosque. 
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- As soon as the prayer is finished, all the train start 
again, and proceed at the same rapid pace, because the © 
angel of death is waiting in the grave for the body, in 
order to. begin his examination of it, and to pronounce 
the judgment which is to decide the fate of the deceas- 
ed. At every moment the bearers are changed, be: 
cause every one wishes to participate in this act of mer- 
cy. On the way they all sing verses from the igi ke in 
the tune of re ut, re ut. 
~ When they arrive at the burial ground, bie make a 
short prayer; the corpse is then: put into the grave with- 
out a coffin, and placed in the ground a little on one 
side, so that the face may look towards Mecca. ‘The 
right hand is put to, the ear of the same side, as if lean- 
ing upon it. Afterwards some earth is thrown upon the 
body, and the retinue return to the house of the deceas- 
ed to compliment the family. During all this ceremony, 
as well as from the moment of the death, and for eight 
days following, the women of the family assemble for no 
other purpose than to make most ee out- cries, 
which last almost ali the day long. 
The public bath at Tangier is very indifferent, and of 
a miserable appearance; the entry to it is by a ‘small 
door, from which descends a narrow staircase, and on 
the right hand is a well, which furnishes the water ne- 
cessary for this establishment. At the left. hand is a 
sort of landing place, with a small room on one side; it 
is here that the bathers undress and dress. ‘To the right 
of the landing place is an apartment, or rather a cellar, 
which has so very little light, that when you enter it 
you seem to be quite in the dark; the bottom of this 
cellar is full of water, and very slippery. Most peo- 
ple take their bath in this part by using one hot and one 


cold pail of water, which they mix to the temperature 
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they want, and throw gradually over their body with 
their hands, after having Pres the usual cere- 
monies of ablutions. Ai i) 
Those who prefer a vapour bath go into a room on 
the left, which is paved with white and black squares 
of marble. - The ceiling is vaulted, and holds three cir- 
cular dormer-windows, of about three inches in diame- - 
ter, closed with pieces of different coloured glass, which 
produces a pretty good effect as to light. The door of 
this room is always shut, and opposite to It is.a‘small 
basin, which receives hot water froma conduit; the cold 
water stands in pails. ‘'The moment the bather enters 
this room he feels a very hot and suffocating atmosphere, 
which affects the respiration, and in less than'a minute 
all the body is covered with a moisture, which uniting 
in large drops, flows down the skin in profuse perspira- 
tion. The marble floor upon which he sits is so heated, 
that it produces at first a heat almost insupportable, but 
which soon seems to dissipate. He remains seated in 
this room as long as he thinks proper; an ablution is 
then made, and the body is washed; however, the great 
transition from heat to cold, in order to dress, is very 
disagreeable, as there is no intermediate room to di- 
minish gradually the temperature of the body before it 
is exposed to the open air. : : 
The first time I went into this steam-bath I ex- 
perienced an actual sensation of great fatigue from its 
high temperature, but in a short time I became accus- 
tomed to it, and learnt to appreciate its salubrity; my 
permanent feeling was, that less heat and better accom- 
modation would be great improvements. Whenever I 
went there I commonly found eight, ten, and even more 
people quite naked, which aps to me to be very 
indecorous. 7 
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The price of these baths is a mouzouna, called by the 
Europeans blanguille; its value is about two French sols, 
or an English penny. . 

‘There is a stove under the room 1 of these. baths to 
support the heat they require. There is also a caul- 
dron from which the hot water 1s conveyed by means 
of a pipe, which is opened and shut with a cock; ano- 
ther pipe lets inthe steam of the water from it. ‘This 
steam is increased when the water is poured on the hot 
floor; by this operation the atmosphere is filled with hu- 
midity, perpetually augmenting, till it produces the. ef- 
fect which I have mentioned, (Upon all when easter: the — 
room. | i bi oes int 
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Ar rchitecture —Mosque. Or ae. —Amusements.—Kemale exclamations.~ a 
Sciences.—Saints. 


| ad architecture in, Moorish, or Western Araliin, 
7 jsesuiais in nothing the ancient or modern Oriental. 
Far from finding in the present Moorish architecture 
that elegance and boldness which distinguish the’ an- 
cient Arabian architecture, all its works exhibit marks of 
the grossest ignorance. The buildings are constructed 
without any plan, and seemingly at random, and: with 
such an ignorance of. the first rules of the art, that in 
some of the first houses I found the staircase. without 
the smallest ray of light, so that it was always necessary 
, ‘to burn lamps on them. In general the porches and 


staircases are very Gees athe the house be of the 
largest size. 
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The form of the houses consists always of a squaré 
court, of which two, three, or all four sides are sutround- 
ed by a gallery. A very narrow room of the length of 
this gallery runs parallel with it; but these rooms have 
generally no windows, nor any other opening than the 
door in the middle which opens on the gallery; hence 

all their dwellings are dark and badly aired. The roofs 
of the houses are flat, and covered with the same kind 
of plaister as the floors of the rooms. 

The walls are made of lime, plaister, and stones, but 
more commonly of a kind of greasy clay beat up with 
water. In order to erect such a wall two planks are placed 
perpendicularly with a sufficient space between them, 
into which is thrown the clay kneaded with water till it 
has acquired the consistency of paste. ‘Two men then 
beat it down between the two planks with their clubs; 
they accompany their works with songs, to which their 
clubs beat time. The difficulty of procuring strong 
beams obliges them to construct. very narrow rooms, in 
order to make the small wood of the country answer | 
their purpose. They put over ita bed of reeds, which 
they cover with plaister about a foot thick; this heavy 
ceiling crushes the dwelling, and seldom lasts long.” 

The doors are of a very clumsy construction, and 
most of the locks at Tangier are made of wood. : 

The use of sewers and other important conveniences 
is almost unknown there. : i 

The architecture of the mosques is as rude as that of 
the houses. The principal mosque is composed of a 
yard surrounded by arcades, and opposite its gate are 
several rows of parallel arches: The front is entirely 

. plain, and the minaret is placed at the left corner. The 
_ arches and the roof are very low; the timber work, which 
is very clumsy, is open, and the construction in one 
/of this building very indifferent. de ial dead 
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- Having observed that the mosque had no water for 
drinking, I caused a large jar to be solidly fastened by 
masons to the side of the gate, witha vessel to drink 
with, attached to it; and I endowed this establishment 
with sufficient means to keep it supplied with water. 

Ina room over the door of the mosque the cadi’s 
son resides, who takes care of two large clocks and a 
small one, which are used to regulate the hours for 
prayer. But as this person had only a very rude sort 
of dial or instrument, to adapt their motions to that of the 
sun, he could never know the true hour precisely; it 
was always some minutes different. I was therefore 
obliged, during my stay at Tangier, to observe and set- 
tle the time, and the clocks of the mosque were regu- 
lated accordingly. Thus their hours of prayer, and the 

calls of their muezzin from their minaret, depended on 
my watch. , 
~The mosque is called in Arabic Ei-jamaa, or the 
place of meeting. At the bottom of the mosque there 
is anich nearly fronting the spot where Mecca is be- 
lieved to be situated. In this place sits the imaum, or 
the person who directs the prayers. A sort of pulpit 
stands on the left hand side; it has a wooden staircase on 
which the imaum ascends every Friday before the noon 
prayer, and preaches a sermon to the people. In the 
_ great mosque there is a press usually kept locked, which 
contains some korans and other religious books. There 
are also two wooden chairs, on which the fakihs some- 
times sit to read before the people. At the top of the 
‘several arches a lustre and some lamps of bad green 
__ glass are suspended, but hanging without order or sym- 
metry. The greatest part of the floor is covered with 
_, mats. In the yard behind the mosque there is a well, 
: from which , water for the ablutions is taken; it is of 2 
Ks bad quality. | 
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I shall defer my remarks on the religion or. arorthg 
of this nation till I reach Fez. i 

The music at Tangier has nothing to sinasad even the 
least delicate ears. It is executed by two clumsy bag- 
pipe players, who, upon instruments still more clumsy 
than themselves, endeavour to play in unison with in- 


struments that are never in tune, and never keep. the 


same time. They have no fixed airs, as they do not use 
notes, and play only from memory. 

It very often happens that one of them wanders from 
the other, who from his louder playing is forced to fol- 
low him. This concert is not unlike an organ tuning. 
But notwithstanding this frightful harmony, such is the 
force of habit, that I became at last reconeiled to the tu- 
multuous discord, and even made such a progress in it 
myself, that I succeeded: in making out some of the airs 
most in use, and noted them down in the European 
characters. These airs, which are difficult to accom- 


pany by a bass, are mostly in the key of re. . I shall at- 
tempt to give an essay on the Oriental music compared 


with that_of Europe. 

It is impossible for these a players to enjoy a 
long life, on account of the extraordinary expenditure 
of their breath in playing on these struments. They 
swell their cheeks extremely, and notwithstanding a 


circle.of leather which covers them about two or three — 


inches round their mouth, the quantity of saliva which 
they threw out, and ‘the swelled state of their bee. 
show the violence of their exertions. | 

I have already mentioned. that these instruments | are 
always accompanied with a large drum, w whose hoarse 
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sound is heard every four or five minutes, but more 


generally is struck evety pmagte,: or in some | airs 
ofteners © AGE RE. Bh OOM «5 | 
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_ These-musicians generally assist at all marriages, cir- 
cumcisions, compliments of felicitation, and the Easter | 


holydays; they are not admitted into the mosques, and 


‘their art forms no part of divine worship. 


_ There is no kind of public amusement or society at 
Tangier. The idle Moor goes out of his house in the 


morning; and sits down on the ground at the market, or 
some other public place; others passing casually by do 
the same; and thus eh form circles, whats they Ki all. 


day longs; | 
My house, during all my stay at Tenab ton was dae 
only place for the meeting of the fakihs. They came 


there to drink tea. The consuls, and. other Europeans . 


keep among themselves, They form a sort of republic, 


- entirely distinct from the Mussulmen, and take their 


turns in having their evening circles and conversations. 
The women being totally excluded from the society 
of men, have no other part left them to play at the public 


feasts, than to show their presence by most shrill and 


penetrating cries, which they utter from their ree eae 


ing hbhaiks. 


When a child has finished his studies, which consists 
only of learning to read and write, the sum of all the 
knowledge of a Moor, he is paraded on horseback 
through the street, with the same ceremony as at their 


circumcision. His family gives feasts, which the wo- 


_ ferred these compliments on me. As this exertion i 


_. vour to excel each other in it, as well in the shrillness as _ 


men always accompany with their shrieking cries. ‘They 


utter these in honour of the king’s presence; and. ayhen. 


I became ofsome consideration among them, they con- 


considered as a kind of talent, and is the result. of art, 
they seize every opportunity of making it, and endea- 


in the Rain of the enn. pometimes I heard them 
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pass my house in groups at one and two o’clock after 
midnight, shrieking out their horrible exclamations. 

As they have not the art of printing, it is difficult to _ 
read their writing, on account of the arbitrary form of 
the letters they make, and from the want of vowels and 
punctuation: hence the people are plunged into the gross- 
est ignorance. I met in this country only one person 
who had heard any thing about the movement of the 
earth, “Their conjectures upon the planets, the stars, 
and motion of the firmament, are exceedingly extrava- 
gant. ‘They have not the slightest idea of physic. One. 
of those who call themselves learned, seeing in my hand 
one day an artificial horizon filled with mercury to make 
an astronomical observation, gave me to understand, 
with a great deal of importance, that it was an excellent 
thing to kill vermin and insects with. He showed me 
_ howto apply it to the folds and seems of their clothes. 
This was the most beneficial use to which he coulis em- 
ploy mercury. ae 
_ The Moors confound astronomy with astrology, and 
have a number of astrologers. ‘They have no know- 
ledge of chemistry; but they have some pretended adepts 
in alchymy. ‘They are entirely ignorant of medicine. 
As to arithmetic and geometry, their ideas are verv con- 
fined. They have scarcely any poets, and still fewer 
historians. © They know nothing of their own history; 
and of the fine arts they have not the least conception. 

Their only books consist of the Koran and its exposi- 
tions. This sketch is unfortunately too faithful; and 
these climates may with propriety be called barbarian. 

Among the Mussulmen to be a saint is a condition of 
life, or rather a trade; and it istaken up and quitted ar- 
bitrarily. Sometimes it is obtained by inheritance. Sidi 
Mohamed el Hadji was a saint greatly respected at Tan- 
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gier. After his death they revered his sepulchre, which is 
placed in the chapel which I have described; and his 
younger brother, who has inherited his sanctity, is also 
venerated. This man is a greatrogue, who from time 
to time came to pay me a visit, which was considered 
as a great favour by the inhabitants. His chapel and 
his house area safe retreat for all criminals who want to 
escape the pursuits of justice. No Mussulman woul’. | 
dare to enter his dwelling, without having prepared for’ 
it by a legal ablution with water taken from the well 
which is close to his door; but I, who by a special grace 
granted to my high birth, was looked upon as superior 
to any of them, entered sometimes on horseback with 
my servant into the saint’s abode, without any ablution 
whatsoever. 

There is another saint much respected at Tangier, 
who also became my friend. He was a better sort of 
man; for, after telling him that he was a rogue, who was 
cheating his fellow citizens, he owned the truth, and 
laughed with me in secret at the credulity of the world. 
He repeated often his favourite saying, that fools are 
_ made for the amusement of men of ability. 

Another saint ran about the streets like a man out of 
his wits, followed by a great multitude. He walked 
with his head bare, his long hair curled, and carrying: . 
in his hand a kind of rope, made from a plant called 
spartium, which grows abundantly in that country. This 
fellow distributed small bits of his rope, as so many 
relics to those who asked him for them. When I met 
him in the street, he gave me a whole handful of it, asa 
- particular favour. I placed his gracious gift upon my 

breast, with all possible marks of veneration. 

One day, when I was walking in the streets, I was 
accosted by a Moor, who said to me, ‘“‘ Give me a pias- 
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; / : 
‘‘ter or two to buy a bournous. I am a saint; and if 
‘6 you do not believe me, ask your servants or friends, 
“and you will find that I speak truth.” I pretended 
to believe him, and gave him what he asked for. 
There was also another saint at Tangier, who either 
is an ideot or affects to be one. He always kept in. the 
market-place, and announced his presence by a sort of. 
\ eaking, not unlike that of a duck ora goose. His 
\eress and manners were dirty in the highest degree, and 
too loathsome to describe. I have been told that 
this saint has publickly committed shocking outrages 
against decency. In fact, the stupidity of this nation is 
so extravagant, that an account of them would seem 
quite improbable, and fit for the Tales of the Arabian 
Nights. The fakih and the talbes pass over these tricks 
in silence, and leave the people in their folly, though 
they themselves know very well what to think of it, and 
conversed very frankly with me upon the subject. 


CHAPTER. V, 


JéFs.—Weights, meazsures, and money.—Commerce. —Natural od: _ 
Geogr aphical position. 


‘ue Jews in Morocco are in the most abject state 
of slavery; but at Tangier it 1s remarkable that they live 
intermingled with the Moors, without having any se- 
parate quarter, which is the case in all other places 
where the Mahometan religion prevails. This ‘distinc- 
tion occasions perpetual disagreements; it excites dis- 
putes, in which, if the Jew is wrong, the Moor takes his 
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own satisfaction; and if the Jew is right, he lodges a 
complaint with the judge, who always decides in favour 
of the Mussulman. This shocking partiality i in the dis- 
_ pensation of justice between individuals of different sects 
begins from the cradle; so that a Mussulman child will 
insult and strike a Jew, whatever be his age and infirmi- . 
ties, without his being allowed to complain, or even to 
defend himself. This inequality prevails even among 
the children of these different religions; so that I have 
seen the Mahometan children amuse themselves with 
beating little Jews, without these daring to defend them- 
selves. 

The Jews are obliged, by order of the government, 
to wear a particular dress, composed of large drawers, 
of a tunic, which descends to their knees, of a kind of 
burnous or cloak thrown on one side, slippers, and a 
very small cap; every part of their dress is black except 
the shirt, of which the sleeves are extremely wide, open, 
and hanging down very low. | 

When a Jew passes before a mosque, he is obliged 
to take off his slippers, or sandals; he must do the same 
when he passes before the house of the kaid, the kadi, 
or of any Mussulman of distinction. At Fez and in 
_ some other towns they are obliged to walk barefoot. 

When they meet a Mussulma» of high rank they are 
obliged to turn away hastily <o a certain distance on the 
left of the road, to leave their sandals on the ground se- 
_veral paces off, and to put themselves into a most hum- 
ble posture, their body entirely bent forward, till the 
Mussulman has passed to a great distance; if they hesi- 

: tate to do this, or to dismountfrom their horse when they 
meet a Mahometan, they are severely punished. I have 
often been obliged to restrain my soldiers or servants 

from beating these poor wretches, when they were not. 
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active enough in placing themselves in the humble at- 
titude prescribed on them by the Mahometan tyranny. 
Notwithstanding these inconveniencies, the Jews car- 
ry ona considerable trade at Morocco, and have even 
several times farmed the custom-house; but it happens 
almost always that in the end they are plundered by the 
Moors, or by the government. On my arrival, I had 
two Jews amongst my servants: when I saw that they 
were so ill treated and vexed in different ways, I asked 
them why they did not go to another country; they an- 
swered me, that they could not do so because they were 
slaves of the sultan. | : 
The Jews are the principal artizans at Tangier. They 
work hard, though much worse than the most clumsy 
European. One may from this form an idea of the coarse- 
ness of the Moorish manufactures. As the Jews have 
a particular skill in thieving, they indemnify themselves 
for the ill treatment they receive from the Moors, by 
cheating them daily. 
The Jews have synagogues at Tangier; they have 
even saints or sages, who live, and live well, at the ex- 
pense of others, as we find many in all sects do. The 
Jewesses are in general pretty, and some of them even 
-very handsome; it happens very often that they become 
the mistresses of the Moors, and this contributes some- 
times to the diminution of the hostility of the two hos- 
tile sects: these women in general. have a beautiful com- 
plexion. The Moorish women are generally of a dead 
white, like marble statues, either from their sedentary 
life, or because, being always shut up, or closely wrap- 
ped when they walk out, their faces SS a ever 
exposed to the open air. 
There is no kind of lineary measure known at Mo- 
rocco but that of the elbow, which 1s called draa; it 1s 
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Bs divided into eight parts, called tomis. As there is ne 


fixed length or original model for the exact-dimention 
~ of the elbow, it is difficult to find two exactly alike; but 
by an average comparison of their elbows, made with 
my European measures, I found that the draa of Mo- 
rocco was equal to 224.17 lines of the toise of France, 
or to 551 millimeters 26 centimillimeters, French mea- 
sure. , 

The measure for corn is called e/-moude; there are 
- two; the smaller is half the size of the larger. This mea- 
sure which is as defective as the draa, may be consider- 
ed as a hollow cylinder, very ill made, and equal to 
123.56 lines in diameter, and 106.29 lines in height, 
which makes 3563 inches cube of the toise of France. 

Their weights are subject to as great irregularities as 
their measures; but after nrany comparisons, I found 
that the pound of Morocco, which is called arta/, con~ 
tains 16 ounces 347 grains 40 centiemes of Parisian 
weight. 

The lowest coi of the country is the Airat, and the 
highest the baind’ ki, of which the ee ed ag is as 
follows: 

Kirat—4. of them make 1 des. 


Copp oe Flous—6 of them = 1 el-mouzouna. 
_ (El-mouzouna or blanquille-—4 blank- 
1 ullles = 1 ounce. 

Silver 2 Ae 4 


| El-driham or ounce—5 ounces = half a 
“eh diucat, - 
Halfa ducat—2 half ducats = 10 ounces. 
al era he J Metzkal or matboa or ducat, sacle 10 
| ounces. 
LEI- Baind ki—worth 25 ounces. 
All Spanish coins are current in Morocco, and I 
think that the Duro or Spanish piaster, which they call 
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arriol, is the most common specie of the country; the 
value of it is, however, very fluctuating: it is commonly 
worth twelve ounces of the country, and the Spanish 
piecette three ounces, which establishes a difference of 25 
per cent. between these two; and thou eh they give four 
piecettes and a half for the duro, which reduces the 
profits, yet this encourages the smuggling trade m coin, 
because most of the ships or vessels coming from Eu- 
rope fraudulently introduce quantities of Spanish pie- 
cettes, in order to exchange them against duros. 

Bad money is very common here; it comes from other 
countries, and the result of all my inquiries about it 
was, that it was supposed to be coined in England. 

The balance of commerce is very favourable with re- 
gard to provisions, but quite the contrary with regard to 
objects of manufactures. Notwithstanding the fine situ- 
ation of the port of ‘Tangier, its trade is reduced toa very 
moderate exportation of provisions, to a trifling smug- 
gling trade with Spain, and to some faint relations with 
Tetuan and Fez, where a few European articles are im- 
ported. With regard to the trade of Morocco in general, 
it shali be treated of afterwards.* 

The ground which forms the basis of the coast at 
Tangier is composed of different beds of secondary 
granite of a compact or fine granulated texture. These 
beds are inclined to the horizon, and form with it an 
angle of 50 to 70 degrees. They are generally one foot 
and a half to two feet thick; their direction runs from 
east to west, and their inclination by which the angle is 
formed is northerly. 


* The shops are so extremely small, that the shop-keeper, 
when seated in the middle of his shop, has no occasion to rise in 


order to reach any part of ne goods and present them to the 
buyer. 
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‘The distance between the beds is commonly about 
two feet, and this space is filled with a sort of white and 
not very hard clay, which taking the same direction, 
forms intermedial beds of a slaty texture. ‘These beds 
of granite and clay are very little above the level of the 
sea; their highest point does not exceed thirty or forty 
feet; but their width is considerable, for they are exactly 
the same at the river of Tetuan, and at eight leagues 
distances I have also remarked some beds of granite 
advancing into the sea to a great distance, and taking 
the same direction. 

If L,were permitted to draw large inferences from 
small facts, I might say that the catastrophe which open- 
ed the Streights of Gibraltar was occasioned by a sud- 
den sinking, not of the ground, which forms the bottom 
of the streight, but of that part which is nearest on the © 
south, and on the vacancy of which fell the mountain or 
earthy mass which formerly occupied the space that is 
now filled by the arm of the sea. In consequence of 
this movement the perpendicular beds of granite have 
taken their actual direction; but on the other side, as 
this compact granite seems te be of a secondary forma- 
tion, we may admit all the possible directions in the 
beds, without supposing any derangement posterior to 
their formation. . | 

On this bed or general basis of the coast, the waves 
and the wind have accumulated other beds, of soft clay 
and of sand; they form the hills and the high mountains 
ofthe roadto Tetuan. The vegetable and animal re- 
mains have made a bed of vegetable earth which covers 
the whole, and is extremely fertile. 

At the southern parts of the bay of Tangier, on the 
sea shore, the easterly winds have formed by degrees, 
great accumulations of sand; they represent already 
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little hills, which successively contract the bay, and one 
day will shut it up entirely.’ These sands are actually 
shifting and contain no other substances which can unite 
them. Notwithstanding this peculiarity, a plant of a lily 
kind and several others are growing on them, of which 
I have preserved some specimens. 

The climate of Tangier is mild. My thermometer, 
placed with all necessary precaution to avoid the direct 
or reflex impression of the sun, and to show@the true 
temperature of the atmosphere, marked only 24 deg. 
6 min.* of Reaumur, as the greatest heat Which was 
felt on the 31st August at noon, one of the hotte days 
I experienced there. Another thermometer exposed 
to the sun, so as to receive all its influence, was at 39 
deg. 5 min.t.on the 22d August at 20’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The greatest height of the barometer was at 28 y 
9" Paris measure, and the lowest 27' 9’, which estab- 
lishes a variation of 0 4’ 9”. 

The smallest atmospherical humidity that was re- 
marked, was 38° of the hygrometer of Saussure, on the 
15th of July. The air is here in general cloyed with hu- 
midity; it is made sensible not only by the indications 
of the hygrometer, but also by all metals which oxidate 
rapidly, in consequence of this superabundance of at- 


mospherical moisture. 

‘The difference of the seasons 1s well marked at Tan- 
gier; the summer was constantly serene. ‘Towards the 
equinoxes the rains began, as well as the high winds, 
which continued as constantly. At this season the thun- 
der was very frequent, and one man was killed by the 


lightning. | 


* 86° 6! Fahrenheit. #119° Fahrenheit. 
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N otwithstanding the fertility of the soil, there are few 
kinds of plants in the vicinity of Tangier. The insects 
were as rare, at least during my stay; Sat the most pro- 
per season for inquiries of this kind seems to be the _ 
spring. i 
eee prodialatis number of storks te their nests, or 
rather their barracks, on the walls of the town; but 
from the month of September they all begin to migrate 
towards the south. Their nests are suffered to remain 
untouched, and it is said, that at their return, every one 
of them knows his nest again; and if by chance a stork 
places himself in the nest of another, when that one re- 
turns a bloody battle ensues between them, till one is 
conquered. ‘This spectacle is said to be very often re- 
peated on the day of their return, which is always in the 
spring. 

At Tangier a man can hardly venture to get upon 
the terrace of his house without danger, on account of 
the jealousy of the inhabitants. The two houses which 
I successively inhabited were so unfavourably situated, 
that I could make but few astrcnomical observations, 
nor even these without a deal of difficulty. Besides 
having left my baggage with my instruments at Cadiz, 
when I at last procured them, the rainy season had 
come on, during which I rarely found a clear sky; this 
prevented me from making many observations. | I suc- 
ceeded, however, in calculating the latitude, which upon 
an average was found to be 35° 47’ 54” north. 

_Having observed at Tangier the last contact of an 
eclipse of the sun on the astronomical day, 17th August, 
Mr. Lalande calculated my longitude of Tangier at 0" 33° 
9” by time, west from the observatory of Paris, or in, de- 
grees 8° 17’ 15". Comparing this result with other ob- 
servations, the longitude of Tangier, upon an average, 
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offers a deviation from the extremes only of 0° 3’ 15”, 
and calculating by degrees, is 8° 14’ 0” west from that — 
observatory. As I had not yet received my instruments 
when this eclipse took place, I made my observations 
with one of Dollond’s small acromatic telescopes, one 
foot wide in its focus, which I was obliged to hold in 
the hand; this compelled me to adopt the average cal- 
culation, as I was to suppose the final contact of the 
eclipse some seconds sooner than the real one. As to 
the calculation of the time it was exact, because I had 
a chronometer, whose going was settled by a great 
number of observations made not only on that ica but 
both before and after it. , 
Having measured many azimuthal angles, the mag- 
netical declination gave 21° 13! 24" west. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which I met in form- 
ing a collection of objects of natural history, 1 succeed- 
ed in gathering at Tangier and in the bay several things, 
and amongst those some very fine fuc?. I plucked3up 
several sea plants from the bottom of the sea, in a per- 
fect state. | | 
Mahometans have great difficulties to surmount in 
making entomological collections. In the first instance, 
the legal purity forbids the touching of unclean animals; 
in the next place, they are forbid to burn any animal 
alive: the first obstacle makes it very difficult to forma ' 
collection of coleopteres; and the second makes that of 
all sorts of butterflies useless, because if fixt ona pin 
that is not heated they flutier violently before they die, 
so as to destroy their beauty. It happened to me one 
day from this cause, that having fixed ona pina beetle 
in a box which contained several other insects, he got 
loose from his spit, and damaged all the others that I 
had collected there; one of these was a false tarantula of 
a very large and very interesting kind. : 


CHAPTER VI. 


Continuation of the History of Ali Bey Notices on the interior of Africa— 
His presentation to the emperor of Moroceo.—Visits of the sultan and his 
court. 


| Sects after my arrival at Tangier my situation be- 
came sufficiently agreeable; the first visit which was paid 
di-Abderrahman Mfarrash; my pre- 
diction of of the sun, which was to take place 
on the 17th oust, ‘and of which I had traced the 
figure as it would be seen in its greatest darkness; the 
appearance of my carriages and my instruments, which 
arrived from Europe in a vessel; my presents to the 
kadi, to the kaid, as also to the principal characters 
there; my liberality towards others; all these circum- 
stances contributed to fix on me the general attention, 

and in a very short time { attained a decided superiority 
over all the strangers, and even over all the persons of 
distinction in the town. 

I felt, however, my health affected by the change of 
climate, by my previous fatigues, and by the new man- 
ner of living which I had adopted; I was therefore oblig- 
ed to begin a cooling regimen, and to use sea bathing, 
_ which soon restored my health, and I improved the op- 

_ portunities which occurred of improving my collections. 
_ One day asI was amusing myself with swimming at 
some distance from the shore, I saw coming towards 
me, and almost on the surface of the water, an enormous 
fish, which appeared to be about 25 to 30 feet long. I 
returned in haste to the shore, where my people were 
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waiting forme in great anxiety, and erying out with 
fear. The fish»plunged into the waves, and.a few mo- 
ments after rose up to the place which I had just left. 

A talbe of the name of Sidi-Amkeshet paid me one 
day a visit, and as we were accidently conversing on the 
interior of Africa, he addressed to me the following dis- 
course: | ; Leg lava 

‘‘ Frequently caravans set out from the provinces of 
Sus and Tafilet, and cross the Great Desert in about two 
months, to go to Ghana and Tombouctou. i 

‘There are, in the interior gh eines, two rivers, . 
which both have the name of Nil¢jthe o le passes Cairo 
and Alexandria, the other takes its ‘a ion to Tom- 
bouctou. es 

‘¢ ‘These two rivers issue froma kes in che moun- 
tains of the Moon (Djebel Kamar.) The river which 
goes to l’ombouctou does not reach the sea, but loses 
itself in another lake. The mountains of the Moon de- 
rive their name from the circumstance, that at every 
lunation they take successively the colours of a crown 
or of a lunary rain-bow. | 

“Travelling from Morocco to the shores of the Nile 
of Tombouctou is as safe as in the middle of a town, 
even though you should be loaded with gold; but on 
the other side of the river there is no justice nor safety, 
because it is inhabited by nations of very different char- 
acter. This river contains the fierce animals called 
Tzemsah, which devour men.”’ 

He pointed out with his hand the direction of the 
courses of these two Niles; that of Cairo, said he, runs 
towards the east; and the other, of Tombouctou, replied 
i, does that run towards the west? “¢ Yes, seignior,” 
said he immediately, “« towards the west?”’ 
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- How is it possible to reconcile so great a contradic. 

‘tion? Allthat I heard, proved to me that the trade be- 
tween the southern countries of Morocco and Tom- 
bouctou is very active and continual; it is therefore, im- 
possible that these people should be mistaken or uncer- 
tain about the course of the Mile of Tombouctou, as 
thousands of the inhabitants of Morocco are perpetually 
seeing it. They all say that this river runs towards the 
west; at the same time Mungo Park assures us that he 
saw it flowing towards the east. What must we cor- 
clude? Giving to Mungo Park all the credit which he 
deserves, we must say that there passes to Tombouctou, 
towards the west, another river, which as yet we do not 
know, and which these people confound with the great 
western Nile, or Joliba, discovered by Mungo Park, 
who indeed, declares that this river does not pass ac- 
tually by Tombouctou. We must suppose that the 
Joliba makes at this spot a strange winding, which gives 
to the inhabitants of Morocco the opinion they express; 
or else we must believe that these people speak without 
having seen any thing, and only go by the notions of an- 
cient geographers. 

However, these circumstances, when separated from 


__ the errors which surround them, indicate two singulari- 


ties; viz: The union or communication of the two Niles 
at their source, tn the same lake, and the loss of the west- 
ern Nile in another lake. We shall, upon another occa- 
sion, treat on this subject again, * | 

The cannon of the batteries of Tangier sfnonined) 
on the 5th October, the arrival of the sultan Muley Soli- 


* Ali Bei made a journey of two days to Tetaouan, or Tetuan, 
towards the end of September; it is to be regretted that no des- 
cription of this excursion has been found arene his papers. 

(Note of the French editor.) 
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man, emperor of Morocco, who dismounted at the castle 
of the town called Alcassaba. As Thad not been yet pre- 
sented to the emperor, I did not go out, but remained 
at home waiting his orders, as I had settled with the 
kaid and kadi; hence I could not witness the ceremony 
of his arrival. ; : 

The next morning the kaid apprised me that I sie 
get the customary presents ready for the following day; 
I did so immediately, and on the morning of the ap- 
pointed day I had an interview with the kaid and kadi, 
to prepare for my presentation. The kaid asked me 
for the rest of the presents which I intended for the sul- 
tan; I gave them to him, and we soon agreed upon the 
subject. 

As it was Friday I went to the great mosque to make 
my noon-prayers, as this was an indispensable duty; the 
sultan was also to be there. 

Soon after entering the mosque, a Moor came to me 
and told me that the sultan had just sent one of his ser- 
vants to let me know that I might repair to the alcassaba 
at four o’clock, in order to be presented to him. 

Previous to the sultan’s arrival at the mosque, some 
Negro soldiers entered it, but without order; they were 
armed, but yet placed themselves promiscuously on 
either side, without observing rank or file. 

The sultan was not long behind; he entered at the 
head of a small retinue of grandees and officers, who 
were all so plainly dressed, that we could not distinguish 
them from the rest of the company. ‘The mosque was 
crowded; it contained about two thousand people. 
While I staid there I kept myself rather retired. 

The prayer was performed as usual on every Friday, 
but the sermon was preached by one of the sultan’s 
fakihs, who insisted with energy on the point, that it 
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was a great sin to cultivate any commerce with Chris- 
tians, or to sell or give them any sort of food or nourish- 
ment; with many such topics. | : 

As soon as the prayers were over, I had a passage 
opened for me by my servants and went out. Abouta 
hundred of black soldiers were formed out of doors in 
asemicircle; a numerous assembly of spectators were 
around them. I went home, anda few minutes after, a 
servant of the sultan came to bring me a personal order 
from his master, and to receive the usual presents. 

- At three o’clock in the afternoon, the kaid sent to me 
some men, in order to assist in carrying my presents, 
_which consisted of the following articles; viz. 

20 English muskets, with bayonets. 

2 blunderbusses of a large size. 

15 pairs of English pistols. 

Several thousands gun flints. 

2 sacks of shot for hunting, and a complete hunting 
equipage. nay , 

A barrel of the best English gunpowder. 

Several pieces of rich muslin, both plain and em. 
broidered. | 

Some trinkets. 

- A handsome umbrella. 

Sweetmeats and essexces. 

The fire-arms were packed up in boxes, which were 
locked; all the other objects were placed on large dishes, 
covered with pieces of red damask, bordered with silver 
lace. The keys of the boxes, tied together with a large 
ribband, were placed ona dish. _ 

I went up to the alcassaba castle, marching at the head 
_ of the men and servants who were carrying my present. 
The kaid was waiting for me at the door, and paid me 
many compliments. We crossed a portico, under which 
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a number of officers belonging to the court were as- 
sembled, and entered into a small mosque close by, 
where we performed our afternoon prayers, at which the 
sultan also assisted. : ) 

After prayer we left the mosque, at the door of which 
a mule was waiting ready for the sultan; it was sur- 
rounded with a great number of servants and officers of 
high rank belonging to the court. Two men in advance 
werearmed with pikes or lances about fourteen feet long, 
which they held ina perpendicular direction. The re- 
tinue was followed by about seven hundred black sol- 
diers, armed with muskets; they were closely grouped, 
but without regard to order or rank, and were surround- 
ed by a great throng. : 

The kaid and myself placed tilt in the see 
of the passage, close to the two lancers. At our sides 
were the presents, carried on the shoulders of my ser- 
vants and. of the men who had been sent to me. 

The sultan came out soon after and mounted his mule; 
when he came to the centre of the circle, the kaid and 
myself advanced a few steps; the sultan stopped his 
mule. The kaid presented me; I made an inclination 
with my head towards him, putting my hand on my 
breast. The sultan answered by a similar inclination, 
and said, ‘‘ You are welcome;” then turning his head 
towards the crowd, he invited them to salute me; “ Tell 
him,” said he, ‘‘ that he is welcome;”’ and instantly all 
the crowd exclaimed “‘ welcome.” The sultan spurred 
his mule, and rode to a battery which was about two 
hundred yards distant. | | 

I followed the kaid thither, and waited near the ante; 
the kaid, alone, advanced with the presents. From the 
moment that we entered the battery there was a profound 
silence. The whole assembly consisted of about twenty 
persons, most of them the high officers. - | 
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| _ A moment after the kaid called me; I followed him 
to the platform of the battery, which was a kind of ter- 
race, situated on the north towards the sea, and which 
was defended with nine pieces of cannon of the largest 
size. Atthe eastern angle wasa small house of wood, 
elevated some feet above the parapet, with a small stair- 
case of eight stairs. Into this house the sultan entered, 
and laid himself down on a mattrass on some cushions. 
The kaid, two high officers, and myself, left our slip- 
pers at the door, in order to present ourselves barefoot, 
which the usual ceremony required. ‘The two oflicers 
placed themselves at my sides, each holding me by one 
of my arms; the kaid staid to the left, as if to form a sort 
of fence round me. We presented ourselves to the 
sultan bowing, or rather bending half the body pro- 
foundly to him, and placing our right hands on our 
breasts. | 

The sultan repeated to me his ‘‘ welcome,”’ and bid 
me sit on the stairs; the officers withdrew, and the kaid 
kept standing. The sultan told me with some warmth 
and with a tone of kindness, that he was very glad to see 
me; he repeated several expressions of this sort, laying 


_~ his hand on his breast, in order to show me his senti- 


_ ments both by words and by actions. I found this 
sovereign very favourably disposed towards me, at 
which I was the more ae as I had as yet done 
~ nothing to merit it. 

_ The sultan asked me in what countries I had travel- 
led, what languages I spoke, and if I could write them; 
what were the sciences which I had studied in the 
Christian schools, and how long I had resided in Eu- 
rope? He praised God for having caused me to leave 
the country of the infidels, <a régretted that a man like 
me had deferred so Jong his visit to. Morocco; much 
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satisfied that I had preferred his country to Algier, Tu- 
nis, or Tripoli, he repeated me the assurance of his 
protection and friendship. He then asked me whether 
Thad any instruments to make observations, and having 
answered him in the affirmative, he told me that he 
wished to see them, and that I might brmg them to him. 
He had hardly uttered this word, when the kaid took 
me by the hand in order to conduct me home; but 
without stirring, I observed to the sultan that it would 
be necessary to wait until the next day, as it was too 
late to prepare them for any observations. The kaid 
looked at me with astonishment, as no one dares to con- 
tradict the sultan; but this sovereign only said, ‘‘ Well, 
bring them to-morrow.” At what o’clock? “ At eight 
in the morning;”’ I shall not fail, said I, and taking leave 
of the sultan, | went away with the kaid. ) 

As soon asI got home, they came to make a collec- 
tion for the servants of the palace, who receive gratifi- 
cations upon these occasions; my servants satisfied them 
with less expense than I had expected. 

As the sultan was speaking to me of my astronomical. 
instruments, he ordered a small metal astrolabe to be — 
brought to him; it was about three inches in diameter, 
and was used to. regulate the clocks and the hours for 
prayer. He asked me whether I had such an instru- 
ment; I answered in the negative, adding, that this in- 
strument was very inferior to those of modern inven- 
tion.’ | 

The next day I went to. the nile at the appointed 
hour. The sultan was waiting for me on the same place 
with his principal fakih or mufti, and epee favourite. 
He was served with tea... - | 

When I came into-nts*p-es sence, he bits me one 
the small-stairs and sit, down at his side. He took the 
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tea-pot and poured some tea into a cup, and having filled 
it up with milk, he himself presented it to me. He then 
called for pen and ink; they brought him a scrap of in- 
different paper, a small horn ink-stand, and a pen made 
of areed. He wrote a sort of prayer in four or five lines, 
which he gave to his fakih to read, who observed to him 
that a word was wanting. ‘The sultan took the paper 
back and added that word.* Having finished his tea, 
his Moorish majesty presented me the writing to read, 
and accompanied me as I read, with his finger pointing, 
word by word. He corrected my pronunciation when 
I made a mistake, as a master would do to his scholar. 
When I had finished reading he desired me to keep the 
writing, and I have it still in my possession. 

The tea-things consisted of a gold sugar-box, a tea- 
pot, a milk-pot, and three cups of white china, gilt; they 


ok The following is a translation of the POMC. ne 
Praise be given to the only Gad. 


The eee of God be upon our Lord Moubhammed, and up- 
on all his. 


(The place of the laaperial Seal) 
“ Be it Lugwn by these presents, that in the name of God wa 
« have granted to our servant Ali Bey of Aleppo, the castle of 
6 Semalalia together with the gardens and house of Benhamet 
“ Douqueby, in the quarter of Elkosor, that he may use both, or 
“‘ dispose of them at his own option, without subjecting himself to 
“ be spoken to, or having any impediments thrown in his way or 
“ being touched by any person under pain of being punished; and 
a we expressly charge our servant the kaid omar buceta (the 
“ pacha of Morocco) to see this fulfilled and maintained; to give 
“ his assistance to our servant Ali Bey aforesaid, to aid him in al! 
“¢ things and to have him always under his care, health. 
“ Given this twenty-ninth day of Doulhaja the holy, and in the 
“ year 1218.’ (of the Hegeira.) | 
The emperor of Morocco never signs nor has any thing to do 
with the place of date. __ 
The imperial seal answers every purpose 
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were all placed on a gilt dish. The sugar was ‘put in 
the tea-pot, according to the custom of the country, a 
method not very convenient, as it compels you most 
frequently to take it either too much or too little sweet- 
ened. : ; 

The sultan repeated to me several times indications 
of his regard to me. He desired me to produce my in- 
struments, and examined them one after another with 
much attention; asking me an explanation of every thing 
that was new to him. He showed great pleasure in 
what he saw, and commanded me to make some astro- 
nomical observations in his presence. ‘To satisfy him 
I took two heights of the sun with my multiplying cir- 
cle; I showed him several astronomical tables and lo- 
garithms which I had brought with me, in order to 
convince him that these instruments would be of no 


- use to any one who did not understand these books 


and many others. He was very much surprised at the 
sight of so many figures. I then offered him my instru- 
ments; his answer was, that [ ought to keep them as I 
only knew how to use them, and that we should have 
plenty of days and nights to amuse ourselves in con- 
templating the sky. I saw from these and the former 
expressions that his intention was to keep me near his 
person, and to attach me to his service; he added that 
he desired to see my other instruments. I proposed to 
bring them the next morning, and took my leave. — 

The next day | attended the sultan, and went into his 
chamber; he was laying on a small mattrass and cush- 
ion; his high fakih and two of his favourites were sitting 
before him on a small carpet. ‘The moment he saw me 
he raised himself upright, and ordered another small 
blue velvet cushion, like his own, to be brought for me; 
he had it placed at his side, and made me sit down. 
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_ After same compliments on both sides, I ordered my 
electrical machine and a camera obscura to be brought 
in. I presented these to him as objects of mere amuse- 
ment, which had no scientifical application. Having 
prepared these two machines, I placed the camera ob- | 
-scura near the window. ‘The sultan got up and went 
twice into the camera; I covered him with the baize all 


the while that he amused himself in contemplating the 


- objects transmitted by it. That he permitted me to do 
‘so was a mark of his high confidence in me. He after- - 
wards amused himself with seeing the electric jar dis- 
charged, and had it often repeated; but what surprised 
him~most was the experiment of the electric shock, 
which I was obliged to repeat a great many times; all of 
us holding ourselves by the hands in order to form the 
chain. Heasked me many and various explications of 
these machines, as also of the influence of electricity. 

_ Thad sent the day before to the sultan a telescope, 
and asked for it now, in order to adapt it to his sight, 
which I immediately did, and marked the exact place 
on the tube, after he had found the suitable distance. 

I wore very long whiskers; the sultan asked me why 

I did not cut them like other Moors; Itold him that it 
_ was the custom in the east to wear them at full length. 
He answered, “ Well, well, but this is not the fashion 
here.”? He had some scissors brought in and cut a little 
from his own; he then laid hold of mine, and showed me- 
what I ought to cut and what to preserve; perhaps his" 
first intention was to clip them himself, but as I did not 
answer he put down the scissors. 

Continuing our conversation, he asked me whether I 
had a proper instrument for measuring heat. I promised 
to send one, and took leave, carrying along with me my 
instruments. I sent him the same day a thermometer. 
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In the evening being at home, and in company with 
some of my friends, a servant arrived from the sultan 
and brought me a present from him. In delivering it 
to me he fell on his knees, and laid before me something 
covered with a cloth wrought with gold and silver. The 
curiosity of seeing the emperor of Morocco’s present 
made me uncover it eagerly, and I found two black 
loaves. As I was by no:means prepared for sucha 
present, I could not, at the moment, make any conjec- 
ture of its meaning, and was for a time so much stag- 
gered, that I knew not what to answer; but those who 
were about me began eagerly to Wish me joy; saying, 
‘¢ How happy you are: what good fortune! You are now 
the brother of the sultan; the sultan is your brother.” 
I then began to recollect that among the Arabians the 
most sacred sign of fraternity consists in presenting each 
other with a piece of bread; and both eating of it; and 
therefore these two loaves sent me by the Sultan were 
his token of fraternity with me. They were black, be- 
cause the bread made for the sultan is baked in porta- 
ble ovens of iron, which gives this black colour to their 
outside, but they are very white and very good within. 
- Next day having received the visits of some cousins 
and other relations of the sultan, I went with the kadi to 
make my visit to the eldest brother of the emperor, 
Muley Abdsulem, who had the misfortune to be blind. 
Our conversation, which lasted nearly an hour, turned 
chiefly on philanthropical subjects. : 

Tuesday, 11th October, the kaid transmitted to me 
an order of the sultan, which enjoined me to be ready 
to go with him next day to Mequinez; he recommend. — 
ed me to ask him for every thing that I should want for — 
this journey. 1 went immediately to the kaid, who was 
at the castle, and represented to him that I couid not set 
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off so soon, and that I must remain some days longer at 
Tangier. He asked me how much time I required, 
and I requested ten days. He went to the sultan, who 
immediately acquiesced 1 in the delay. 

That very evening, accompanied by my good Las I 
paida visit to the first minister, Sidz Mohamed Salaoui, 
who, when he received us, was squatting down in acor- 
ner of the small wooden house where I had seen the sul- 
tan; he had not even a mat on the ground under him. 
- The room was lighted by nothing but a miserable tin 
lantern, with four small sides of glass, and placed on 
the earth close to his side. In this manner he had re- 
ceived the consul general of France, who left him as I 
entered. We sat down on the ground. near him, and the 
quarter of an hour’s interview sean In reciprocal com- 
pliments.. 

After this I went with the kadi to wait on Muley A Ab- 
Ualeaiels cousin-german to the sultan, a man much re- 
spected, and who was the general of the royal guard. 
,He was in a tent, lying on a mattrass with one of his 
young children, and with his fakih at his side. As we 
entered, the fakih rose; Muley Abdelmelek sat up, and 
~ made us sit near him on another mattrass; our conversa- 
tion, which was kind and aie humoured, lasted about 
an hour. 

_In these visits the kadi went on his mail. anil myself 
on horseback, with my people on foot, carrying lan- 
tern. [made a present to each of the persons I visited, 
and distributed gratifications to the door-keepers and 
servants; I made also the proper civilities of this sort to 
the high officers and favourites of the sultan. : 

On Wednesday, 12th October, the sultan began 
very early in the morning his journey to Mequinez; 
thus ended my introduction to the court of Morocco. 
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The sultan, Muley Soliman, appeared to be about 
forty years old; he is tall and lusty; his countenance has 
the expression of kindness; it was rather handsome, and 
not too brown; it was distinguished by large and lively 
eyes. He spoke fast, and comprehended quickly. His 
dress was very simple, not to say plain, for he was al- 
ways wrapt up ina coarse hhaik; his gait was easy. He 
is fakih or doctor in law, and his education is entirely 
Mussulman. His court has no splendour. During all 
the time of his stay at Tangier he was always encamped 
to the west of the town in tents, placed without order; 
those of the sultan were‘in the centre of a large and va- 
cant space, surrounded witha parapet of painted cloth, 
representing a wall. In Muley Abdelmelek’s tent, 
which was very ample, there was no other furniture than 
two mattrasses, a large carpet and a silver candlestick, 
with a lighted wax candle. Round each tent the horses 
and mules of its proprietor were fastened, and in the 
whole camp I saw only two camels. Notwithstanding 
the confusion and disorder of this camp, I calculated » 
that it contained about six thousand men. 

The kaid accompanied the sultan one day’s journey, 
_ and at his return he urged me, with repeated requests, 
to apply to him for every thing that I might want. I 
begged him to send a boat to Gibraltar to fetch some 
tents and other articles which might be necessary for 
my projects. 


CHAPTER VII. it 


Daparture from Tangier.—Journey from Mequinez to Fez. 
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Havine prepared every thing for my journey, the 


| day of Tuesday, 25th October, was employed in send- 


ing my baggage out of the town. We encamped at 

about an hundred fathoms to the west of the walls of the 

town, where my people and. equipages were assembled. 
After having said my prayers in the mosque, and tak- 


en leave of my friends, I set out on horseback towards 


five in the evening, a¢companied by the kadi, who also 
was on horseback; all the other fakihs and talbes of the 
town, and some servants, followed us on foot. ‘With 
this retinue I arrived at the spot where my tent had been 
fixed, and soon afterwards every body retired, leaving 
me to my repose. 

* Before I set out, one of the fakihs took me by the | 
thumb of my right hand, and made it trace on the wall — 
of the room some mysterious characters. They were 
meant to obtain for me a pleasant journey and safe re- 
turn, 

The night was advanced when the kadi and the other 
» fakihs returned to my tent; they drank tea with me, and 
brought: mea plentiful supper; the principal saints also 
came to pay meavisit. Every body retired at the hour 
when the gates of the town were about to be shut. | 

It was a fine day; the barometer was in the morning 
at 28'21'. ‘The night was serene and calm; the moon 


: shone bright. My people had placed my camp on an 


elevation; it was about eighteen feet in diameter at its 
basis, and thirteen feet high; it had a double lining, her- 
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cae shut, and lighted with two wax candles. The 
thermometer marked at 9 o’clock in the Sis 15° 1, * 
and the hygrometer 85°. 

Wednesday, 26th October, in the morning the camp 
broke up, and I got on horseback. The kadi and all 


the fakihs returned for the last time. They formed a_ 


circle round me: we all addressed two prayers to the 
Almighty for a happy journey, and after the most cor- 
dial embraces, we parted withjtears in our eyes; it was 
half past seven in the morning when we got off. 

Left to myself, I fell into a deep contemplation. 
Brought up in different countries of civilised Europe, 
I found myself at the head of a caravan, marching in a 
savage country, without any other guarantee for my 
personal safety than my own physical strength. AsI 
quitted the north coast of Africa, and was advancing to 
bury myself in the south, I began to ask myself, ‘* Shall 
I be every where well received? . .. How many vicis- 
situdes await me? ... What will be the result of my 
enterprises? . . . Shall I not fall a victim to some ty- 
rant? ... Ah, no! certainly not; the gracious God, who 
from the height of His throne perceives the purity of 
my intentions, will support them with his assistance!”? 
Recovering from my meditations, I settled a conclusion: 
«¢ As God with His all-powerful hand has conducted me 


: safely through so many difficulties already, ] He will alse ” 


conduct me as prosperously to the end.” 

My caravan consisted of seventeen men, n, thirty ani- 
~ mals; and four soldiers, my escort. My tent, sacred to 
myself, contained a bed, some carpets, cushions, an ink- 
stand, two small trunks, with my instruments, books, 
and linen for daily use. Three other tents were occu- 
pied by my escort, my baggage and kitchen. 


* 65° Fahrenheit. 
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Our road went Bd 1 S. E. till eleven in the morning; 
then it turned to S. W. At one in the afternoon i, 


changed again to S.2S. E. and continued so till half 


past three, when we baited. | 
We passed on the read five douars;* two of them 
were built of dirt and stones, and the three others were 


‘simple tents. We placed our camp at about a hundred 


yards from a large douar, of about sixty tents, which 
were divided into four groups, each of which contain- 
eda family. The tents are of camel hair, and its wretch- 
ed inhabitants had no other employment than to take 


care of their flocks. | 


‘The dulness and monotony of this spot was, how- 
ever, interrupted by a marriage, and by the drums and 
bag-pipes and the firing off of some guns, as part of 
its ceremony; but the women did not add their shriek, 
because they go here uncovered and live in society with 
the men: I do not know what circumstances have caus- 


ed this infraction of the law of the prophet, which pro- 


hibits such a custom; my servants told me that they had 
seen some of these women, and that they were most 
miserably clad and almost naked. | 

Thesoil, composed of agood vegetable earth, is cover- 
ed with fine grass for cattle; but it is useless to bees 
and botanists, as it contains few flowers; I was not able 
to collect more than three ¢ or four plants for my her- 
we 


bary. : 
The country is bounded by hills on all sides. On the 
east is the chain of the Tetuan mountains, which stretch 
from north to south; but here they advance towards the 
west, so that they are not six English miles distant from 
the western coast of Africa. 


(ai Groups of midelhable houses, or tents of different sizes, which 
serve as dwellings for one or more families of Bedouin Arabs. 
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At half past one in the afternoon we crossed a brancli 
of these mountains which extends to the sea; on my road. 
I found specimens of compact granite of a red flesh- 
coloured hue, with very little feldspar. | 

From the top of these mountains Cape Spartel is easi- 
ly seen towards the N. W. as also a great extent of 
coast. We perceived ata great distance two ficets of 
men of war, consisting of forty ships at least.* — 

_. Descending from the mountains towards the south, 
we came to a large and pleasant plain, in which a river 
wanders called the Mescharaalaschef, which contains 
plenty of water, although it divides into two arms, which 

we forded. a | f 

The sky became cloudy, and a fresh easterly breeze 
blew in the afternoon so sharp, as to inconvenience us" 
in our position on the hill. 

We frequently met with springs, and there was one 
close to our camp which contained excellent water. 

_ At eight in the evening the thermometer was in the 
open air at 14°,+ and the hygrometer at 85°. The wind 
blew very sharp from the N. E. | 

On our road we met many flocks, which are the 
only riches of the inhabitants; but all the Sy aoegy was 
uncultivated, , | 

| Thursday, 27th October, at a quarter after seven in 
the morning we broke up our camp, taking our direc- 
tion towards the 8. E., and two hours afterwards we 
turned to S. W. till near eleven, when from a hill we 
saw Cape Spartel almost exactly north, and at about 
fourteen English miles off; the sea visible about twelve 
English miles to the west; the chain of mountains from 


* This was the fleet engaged in the battle of eee (Note | 
of the French editor.) : 
+ 621 Fahrenheit. 
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the east turned towards the south, at least eiakc panic 
Continuing our road between S. and S. 4 W. we lost 
sight of the sea; but we continued to see thie mountains 
at the same distance to our left till four in the afternoon, 
when we made up our tents. 

The soil continued the same as we had passed. The 
- country was composed of large plains, intermixt with 
small hills, and covered with a fine green, which would 
have made them appear very like the fields of England 
if they had been at all cultivated. The sight of these 
fine plains, almost wholly abandoned, affected my feel- 
ings the more forcibly, because I knew that in Europe 
and in Asia so many thousands were starving for want 
of land to cultivate, adequate to their population. —— 
_ I found on the road many springs at a small distance 
from each other, most of them had fine water; we cross- 
ed also two small rivers. On both sides of the road 
various douars, composed of tents were to be seen; some 
few Arabs were ploughing the ground with oxen for 
sowing. We met with many flocks of sheep and goats, 
and abundance of cows. 

I added to my collection of plants tia Palma agrestis 
latifola, and some ferns. 3 

The morning began with a cold strong N. E. vind 
but by 10 o’clock the sky became very clear, and then 
a suffocating heat came on; the sun beams seemed to 
strike violently on my head, notwithstanding it was de- 
fended by a thick turban and the hood of my cloth 
bournous. 1 cannot conceive how the Christians, who 
travel with their light hats in Africa, can resist this vio- 
lent effect of the sun. a 

Close to my camp was a douar, whose atid bioinks 
made me presents of milk and barley. : 

The night was very fine, clear, and particularly calm. 
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Having taken four heights of the sun, I found by my 
chronometer the longitude to be 23 of time W. from 
Tangier, which agreed very well with my geodesical 
estimation. Observing with the meridian the passage 
of the moon, I found the latitude to be 35° 11 44” N. 
which differed very little from my other calculation; but 
T rely on the observation as it was fortunately made. . - 

At nine o’clock, 20’ in the evening, my thermometer 
i an open tent was at 13°* and the hygrometer at 64°. 

The spot where we encamped for the night was in- 
tended for a public market, which is held there every 
Tuesday; it is nothing but an open field, without the 
least mark of distinction. The neighbouring douar 
was called Daraizana; its inhabitants were of the tribe _ 
of Sabhel. 7 

The inhabitants told me that Laraish or Larash was 
to the west, and close to the place where we were. If 
this be true, its latitude is marked too sins in the maps 
of Chenier and Arrowsmith. 

Friday, 28th October, we began our journey at a 
quarter after seven in the morning, in the direction of 
S. W. through a forest of oak, for at least a quarter of a 
league; it is called the wood of Daraizana. At nine 
o’clock we passed the river Wademhazen, and continu- 
ing ourroad S. S. E. we discovered a chapel and some 
village houses, which they told me wereclose to Larash; 
they seemed to be about twelve English miles from us 
to the N. W. Inclining afterwards to the S. S. W. we 
arrived atnoon at Alcassar Kibir. 

The country is composed of fine meadows sading in 
hills towards the west, and in the chain of mountains 
about seven miles off. One branch of these mountains 
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turning to the west extends towards the sea, about two 
miles south of Alcassar. We crossed four ravines not 
very deep. We passed three or four douars of tents 
and huts; of these the largest douar contained about 
twenty. 

We encamped near Alcassar. As it was Friday I 
went into the town to the mosque. It was small and of 
an indifferent appearance, but the principal front was 
decorated with some Arabian designs. 

Alcassar is larger than Tangier. The houses are built 
of bricks, and the roofs have tiles as in Europe; there 
are many shops kept by the Moors, and several work- 
shops by the Jews.. The town though rich is of a dull 
and monotonous appearance. Some of the inhabitants 
were decently dressed, and the women wear stockings; 
they are always covered with a veil in the streets as at 
‘Tangier. : 

The day was foggy and extremely hot. 

At eight in the evening the governor of Alcassar sent 
me a plentiful supper, and added six soldiers to my 
escort. Another person of distinction sent me a second 
supper. } 

The sky was too cloudy for astronomical abserva- 
tions. | 

At half past sate my thermometer, exposed to the 
air, was at 16° 3,* andthe hygrometer at 40°. A moment 
afterwards it began to rain; but the indication of the hy- 
grometer proved that the air near the earth was not load- 
ed with humidity. Si 

A terrible storm, in which thie thunder was accom- — 
panied with a deluge of rain, lasted all the night. 
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Saturday, 29th October, We could not continue our 
journey before ten in the morning; the wet clay ground 
amade the mules stumble. | ‘ , 

We passed several kitchen gardens; secrooadil we 
crossed the river Luccos, which flows to the south of Al- 
cassar, and not to the north, as it is marked on the maps. 
I have been told that this river runs into the sea at La- 
rash; if this be the case it must.turn very much towards 
N. N. W. At the spot where we passed it near Alcas- 
sar, its direction was W. 4 N. W. and it contained there 
but little water; yet its inundations are said to cause ma- 
ny disasters. 

We continued our road in various diesagocn till we 
halted in the evening. | 

The ground was rather sandy, but the greatest part 
was clay, and covered with thistles, which being dry and 
very white, gave to the ground the appearance of snow. 
Some streaks of land were covered with chalky pebble. 

We saw to-day pass over our head in the direction of 
N. E. innumerable trains of birds, but their height pre- 
vented me from discovering their species. In one of 
these collections at least four thousand were ie xangad like 
anarmy going to battle. 7 

At three in the afternoon the thermometer | in, the open 
air was at 13° 6,* and the hygrometer at 85°. 

Sunday, 30th October, we proceeded to the river 
Sebon, which we passed ina bark in order to encamp 
on the left shore. ip ; 

This river is wide on the spot where we passed. I 
_ was told that it is formed by two large rivers; the Wer- 
ga, coming from the east, and the Sebou from the south. 
A smaller river called Ardat falls also into it. 

This river seemed to be about one hundred and eigh- 
¥ feet wide; it was very deep, and its current mid 
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Its bed forms an excavation. whose sides are almost per- 
pendicular, and about twenty-six feet high above the 
level of the water, which runs west. The banks are clay 
and very slippery. All the rivers and brooks which I 
passed on my road have their beds cut in the same man- 
ner; and as they run from east to west, and from the 
chain of mountains to the sea, their shores may be look- 
ed upon as ditches formed by nature, and. much adapt- 
ed to military defence, which is aided by the number 
of their angles. . 

In the morning we crossed a mountainous country 
till we came into a vast plain, where we,could discover 
the chain of the mountains at about twenty English 
miles to the east. A. high mountain, separated from the 
others, and at whose foot the town of Fez was said to 
be situated, seemed to be ata distance of about twenty- 
eight English miles to the S. E. The horizon was lost 
in small hills to the E. and extensive plains formed 
the intermediate space. At ten in the morning we pas- 
sed some small lakes which swarmed with innumerable 
tortoises. a en i 

The ground was clayey in the mountains, and in some 
parts of the plains; the rest was common sand with a 
chalky mixture. In the forenoon we passed a rock of 
primitive chalk-stone, in vertical beds. The bed of clay 
which covers the country is very thick, and formed in 
horizontal layers. I think these immense beds are the 
effects of the eruptions of some submarine volcano for 
many centuries. | 

All the clay ground was covered with thistle. On the 
sandy soil we saw spartium, and a few other plants 
but none with flowers or fruit. | | 
 Isaw that day many douars. In one of them a mar- 
riage feast was celebrating. According to the custom of 
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the country, the bridegroom came out with his head and 
face quite covered with a linen cloth. Some Arabians 
who accompanied. him begged some trifle of my people. 
In return they gave us a great quantity of raisins. I 
was pleased with the innocence and simplicity of their 
manners expressed in their countenances, and even in 
their apparel. , 

The passage of the river occupied us for three hours 
and a half, for besides the difficulty of lading and unlad- 
ing the mules, as there was no board for us to pass over 
into the ferry-boat or out of it, the animals resisted, and 
we were obliged to lift them by main force in and out of 
it. The fatigue of my people was increased by a furious 
tempest, in which a heavy rain accompanied by thunder 
wetted us all to the skin. | | 

We rested at the side of a douar, whose chief made 
me a present of a sheep, a good quantity of barley, and 
some milk. | 

At half past eight in the evening, the thermometer in 
open air was at 12° 5.* and the hygrometer at 100°. The 
ground and the air were saturated with water. 

Monday, 31st October, we started again at a quarter 
past seven in the morning, in a south-westerly direction. 
At one in the afternoon we arrived on the right bank of 
the river Ordom, which we followed. We crossed a | 
small mountain; and having twice passed the river Or- 
dom, i ordered our tents to be od at five in the after- 
noon. 

‘The country at first presented vast plains, surround- 
ed on all sides with small hills: over these, to the left, the 
tops of mountains were now and then seen to the east, 
and about twenty-two to twenty- -five miles distant. I 
poe down the left side of the Sebou for about a quar- 
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ter of an hour: it was always of the same depth. The 
river Ordom is large and deep; but it may be passed 
over fords in several places, though with great difhiculty, 
as the current is very rapid. The banks are of clay, 
and cut like those which I have mentioned before. In 
crossing the mountain, which terminated the scene to 
the south, we discovered a new horizon, bounded to- 
wards the east and south by another line of mountains, 
and to the west by some small hills. 

_ The soil, which was clay for some extent, and cover- 
ed with thistles in seed, displayed in many places sandy 
and chalky appearances, with some thorny shrubs; and 
in other parts good vegetable earth, well worked and 
sown. ‘The mountain which we crossed was a chalky 
rock, with a slaty texture, and in sloping beds. 

We met many douars, and fixed our tents near one 
of them. We came also to some chapels or hermitages, 
in which we performed our prayers as we passed. 

The day was cloudy and very rainy; the night con- 
tinued in the same state, butcalm. At three o’clock, 
in open air, my thermometer was at 12° 5',* and my hy- 
erometer 34°. 

‘Tuesday, Ist November, we moved again at a quar- 
ter after seven, direction S. S. E., but, on account of 
the irregularity of the ground, varying every moment 
our direction. At eight we crossed for the last time the 
river Ordom, which continued to flow with the same 
rapidity to the west. At eleven three quarters we passed 
the parallel of Fez, which was at about fourteen to fif- 
teen miles east of us. At one in the afternoon we cross- 
eda small river, which runs east; and ascending an 
eminence, I found myself within a mile of Mequinez, 
which this hill commanded. After our descent, we 
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passed the river of Mequinez; and, traversing a small 
hill, I came to a chapel close to the gate of the town. 

The country which IT had observed the day before, 
and which at the first sight appeared to contain nothing 
else but plains, I found to be composed of a labyrinth 
of round hills, of an equal height, between which the 
Ordom and some small brooks were making number- 
less turns. The chain of the mountains to the east dis- 
played high summits at a great distance. | 

The elevation on which Mequinez is situated, is not 
considerable. A triple line of walls forms a circumfer- 
ence, which is large enough to contain a great.army, as 
well as the inhabitants. These walls are fifteen feet 
high and three feet thick, with openings on various 
points. T he town, viewed from the height of the road, 
presents a very handsome spectacle, with its steeples, 
kitchen gardens, and olive trees, forming a pleasing 
amphitheatre. ‘The day was again cloudy and rainy. 
Near the road we saw some douars. | 

At two in the afternoon, [had sent one of my servants 
with a letter to Sidi Mohammed Salaoul, informing him 
of my arrival. 

In consequence of this information, I found about 
two miles off Mequinez, an officer of the court, who had 
been sent to meet me by order of the Sultan; and who, 
having made me rest in the above-mentioned chapel, 
conducted me, with my iaoiag to the house which 
had been prepared for me. : 

On my arrival, the high treasurer came to me; and, 
aftér some ceremonies, offered me every thing that I 
‘might want, as well for myself as for my people and 
‘mules; having been ordered to provide me with every 
necessary without exception. At nine o’clock Sidi 
Mohamet Salaoui sent me a splendid supper. 
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Wednesday, 2d November, early in the morning I 
went to pay my respects to the minister. At four in the 
afternoon he sent me a sumptuous dinner. I remained 
at home, waiting the Sultan’s orders. The high walls 
-of my house prevented me from making astronomical 
observations; and I dared not go upon the terrace. 
The next day I received a command to present myself. 
on the following morning to the Sultan. 

Friday, 4th November, they came at noon to fetch 
me; and I was conducted to the mosque of the palace. 
Soon after the Sultan arrived. As it was Friday, a ser- 
mon was preached;. and the usual prayers followed. 

Having performed my religious duty, I presented 
myself to the Sultan; and his conversation was good- 
humored. He told me that he should shortly go to 
Fez, and directed me to converse with Salaoui upon it. 

As soon as I quitted the mosque, I visited Salaoui, 
who intreated me very much to repair to Fez, and ar- 
ranged that I should live there, in the house of Muley 
Fdris, one of the greatest and most respected of their 
saints. I went home, and Preuarce same intely for 
my departure. 

Saturday 5th November, in pursuance of the Sul. 
tan’s commands, they sent me this morning the mules 
which were required for my journey, and five soldiers 
on horseback, which were to join my escort. 

At nine in the morning I left Mequinez, continuing 
almost on our whole road the direction to E. | N. E. 
and E. N.E. Atteno’clock we crossed the river of Me- 
quinez. At noon we passed one of the arms which form 
the river Ordom; and at one o’clock another. At three 
o’clock we went over the river Emkez, which i Is pretty 
large; and at seven in the evening we arrived at Fez... 
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This part of the country is composed of spacious 
plains, extending beyond the visible horizon on the east. 
Towards the north is a chain of pretty high mountains; 

whose foot we had skirted. To the south, at a great 
distance was another chain of mountains; and to the 
west a collection of small hills. 

The ground, which is sandy, with a very little clay, 
produces nothing but palms, without any other sign of 
cultivation, excepting some olive woods at the termina- 
tion of Mequinez. I saw two douars about half a mile 
off to the left, and close by the mountains. 

The sky was dull, and towards the evening: became 
quite black. A heavy rain and violent wind accompa- 
nied us to the lodging which had been prepared for 


’ 


us. ; 
- [had sent before me two soldiers, with an order from 


’ the minister to keep open the gates of Fez till I arrived. 


| ‘This was done; and thus happily ended my first excur- 
sion into Africa. ih 


By the observations which I made on the road, ne 


found that my caravan had advanced about two miles an 
hour. But on the way from Mequinez to Fez, we tra- 
velled at the rate of two miles and an half in the hour. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Description of Fez.—Government.—Sciences.— Manufactures.—Nareotie plants 
hea —Climate.—Earthquake. 


The town of Fez is situated 34° 6’ 3” north latitude, 
and 71° 8' 30' west from the observatory at Paris. 

This calculation is founded on numerous observa- 
tions, made with most excellent instruments, purchased 
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inLondon. The le rive atmosphere often interrupted 
my labours; but from carefill comparison of many cal- 
culations, I am satisfied of the correctness of the result. 
The maps of Arrowsmith, of major Rennel, of Delille, 
of Golberry, and of Chenier, are therefore erroneous on 
this point. The house in which I lived, and where I 
made my observations, was situated in the centre of the 
town. The discussion of all my astronomical observa- 
tions will be found in the scientific part of my travels. 

Fez is situated on the slope of several hills, which sur- 
round it on every side except the north and north-east. - 

It is impossible to compute exactly the number of 
its inhabitants; but I was told that it contained about 
100,000 souls, and that before the last plague they were 
double this number. 

The streets are very dark, because they are not only 
so narrow that two men on horseback can hardly ride to- 
gether, but also because the houses, which are very high, 
have on the first floor a projection, which intercepts 
much of the light. This ifconvenience is increased 
by a sort of galleries or passages, which connect the up- 
per parts of the houses, and by the high walls which are 
raised at certain distances from one side of the street to 
the other, as if to support the houses. This custom I 
also met with at Tetuan and Alcassar. These walls 
have arched passages which are shut at night; and the 
city becomes then divided into several quarters, and all 
communication between any one part of the town and 
the rest is effectually precluded. 

‘As the town is built on inclined planes, and the 


ground is not paved, the streets are very dirty, espe-_ 


cially in rainy weather. It is then impossible to walk 
without being up to the knees in mud. When it is fine, 
they are clean enough, because no nuisances are suffer- 
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ed to remain in them. But their interior aspect is ag 


disagreeable as that of every other African town, from 
the number of high walls of ‘the houses, which always 
seem ina state ofruin. Many are actually propped up; 
almost all are without windows; and the few windows 
which are met with are not larger than a common sheet 
of paper. ‘They are placed very high, and are general- 
ly either shut or covered with blinds, from jealousy. 
‘The doors have a shabby and mean appearance. 
Behind these high walls, we sometimes find houses 
whose inside presents something like beauty; but the 
general taste of the country requires that a mansion be 
composed of a court yard, surrounded with a colonade, 
which forms a kind of gallery, both above and below. 
By these galleries we reach their adjoining rooms, which 


usually have their light only from the door, and on this. 


account the door is made rather large. |The rooms are 
very long and very narrow, like those of Tangier. The 
ceiling, made of planks, is very lofty, and in common 
houses without any ornament. In other houses, the 
ceiling, the doors of the rooms, and the arcades of the 
court yard, are decorated with arabesques in relievo, 
and painted with various colours, even covered with 
gold and silver. The floors of all the rooms are of bricks, 
and, in rich houses, of flat square Dutch tiles, or of 
marble of different colours, placed in such a manner as 
to form designs rather pleasing. The stair-cases are 
very narrow, and the stairs high. The roofs of the 
houses resemble those of ‘Tangier, and are covered with 
stamped earth, about one foot thick. This heavy load 
crushes the walls, without sheltering the houses from 
rain; and as they are made of bad lime, because the 
people are ignorant how to work it, they soon give way. 
Hence few houses are durable. Almost all the’ walls 
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are fissured or bulging, or leaning out of the perpendi- 


cular, which gives them an appearance of ruins and de- 


struction. 


Fez has a great number of mosques; it is said that — 


they amount to more than two hundred. The princi- 
pal one is called E/-Caroubin, which contains above 


three hundred pillars; butit is of a heavy and mean 


construction. In its architecture it is not unlike the 
great mosque of Tangier, except that it has a greater 
number of arches, but of the same size, form, and pro- 
‘portion as in the other. This building is constructed 
of bricks, stones, and lime, but without pillars, or any 
other architectural ornament. It has a great number of ~ 
gates, and two handsome fountains in the court. But 


this famoustemple is not to be compared with the cathe- 


dral which I saw at Cordova in Spain; the latter is in- 
finitely superior in magnificence and in size. ‘The tow- 


er or minaret of the Caroubin is small, and without any | 


striking effect. 
The plan on which this mosque, and dliriae all the , 
mosques of this country, are built, is uniform, They all 


have a yard surrounded by arcades, and on the southern © 


part a covered square or parallelogram, supported by se- 
veral rows of arcades. In the middle of the main wall, 


facing south or south-east, is the #/-Mehreb, the niche 


where the Imaum places himself to direct che prayers. 
At the left side is the small stair-case er pulpit called 


i El-Moubar, from which the sermon is preached every 


Friday. : 
The same distribution is visible in the cathedral of 


Cordova. «It is therefore evident, that it was a religious 


edifice, built by the Moors, and nota work of the Ro- 
mans, intended for a forum, as some inhabitants of Cor- 


dova contend; though the ora may have been taken 
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from. some of the ancient monuments of these masters 
of the world. The arcades of the parallelogram. leading 
to the court yard of the church, which have been closed 
‘in modern times, strengthens my opinion. The 
mosques in Morocco have them open as on the other 
three sides of the court-yard; and so they formerly were 
in the church of Cordova. Hence it is incontestable, 
that this temple was originally a mosque, built by the 
Moors, and not an edifice of the Romans, as some 
Spanish writers pretend. 

The caroubin, like all monuments of this kind, is not 
adorned with any paintings; the floor is covered with 
mats, a general custom in all religious buildifgs of this 
nature. The attendants of the place have three indiffer- 
ent clocks in the minaret, by which they regulate the 
hours for prayer. On the terrace are two small hori- 
zontal sun-dials to mark the time of noon; at my arri- 
val they were in such an incorrect position, that they 
differed by four or five minutes from the truetime; ob- 
serving this, I drew a line to fix the true east direction, 
and had the satisfaction to hear the hour of noon an- 
nounced at the exact moment. ; 

The minaret contains also a terrestrial lgics an ar- 
millary sphere, anda celestial globe; they wereall made in 
Europe about an hundred. years ago; and as the Ma- 
hometans do not know how to use them, they are aban- 
doned to the dusy, damp, and the rats; hence it is im- 
possible, I will not say, to read them, but even to de- 
cypher the letters or to see the figures. In another 
room there is a collection of old books which have 
shared the same fate. I made many exertions to dis- 
cover the complete works of the famous Titus Livius, 
which are supposed to haye been i in this library; but all 
my researches were fruitless. I saw nothing like them 
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and every person | whom I consulted upon this subject 
could not tell me whether it was in existence. I should 
have been more scrutinizing in my inquir ies, but that 
I was obliged to desist, that I might not become sus- 
pected, and give rise to unfavourable prejudices. The 
mosque of Fez can boast of the singularity of having 
a covered place for women, who may choose to partici- 
pate in the public prayers; this is a circumstance uni- 
que, | and peculiar to this building; for; as the Prophet 
has not assigned any place for women in his para- 
dise, the Mahometans give them no places in the 
mosques, and have exempted them from the obligation 
of freq uenting the public prayers. __ , 

There isa new mosque, which has been Bulan by 
the present sultan Muley Soliman; it is constructed 
with more elegance than the others, its arches are more 
elevated, and its pillars in better proportion; but the 
plan is just the same as the rest. 

The mosque the most frequented at Fez, and the 
least similar to the others, is that which is dedicated to 
the sultan Muley Kdris, the founder of Fez, and who 
of course is venerated as a saint; his ashes are deposited : 
in this sanctuary. | 
_. This temple, like all monuments sah this kind, has a 

“court-yard surrounded by arcades; but the covered part 
is a large square saloon without any arches or pillars, 
its roof is very lofty, of wood, and decorated with ara- 
besques; it forms an octagonal pyramid, supported only 
by the four walls of the saloon. ‘The sepulchre of the 
sultan Muley Edris is at the right side of the Imaum’s 
niche, and is covered with chequered cloth of various 
colours, which has become very dirty from the devo- 
tion of numerous votaries. A great. number of glass 
: aunpe and: crystal lustres are suspended in the inter Lor 
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of the saloon. On both sides of the sepulchre two 
large trunks are placed, to receive the pecuniary offer- 
ings of the faithful. The minaret is the finest and 
highest in Fez, but 1s not much seen because, being 
seated in the middle of the city, it stands on low 
ground. At the bottom of the minaret is a pleasant 
building with many apartments, from which there is a 
charming prospect; in one of its rooms is a good col- 
lection of clocks, two of which are very handsome: it 
may be easily supposed that these clocks were made in 
Europe; for not only the art of making, but even that 
of cleaning and regulating them, is here entirely un- 
known: they showed me a very old metal one, which ~ 
was quite deranged, and told me that a Moor had made 
it; but from its construction I saw directly the falsity of 
the assertion. 

This sanctuary is, perhaps, the most sacred asylum 
in all the country; the greatest criminal, had he even 
committed the crime of high treason, is there at safe- 
ty, and no one would dare to arrest him. | 

The other mosques are small and mean, except that be- 
longing to the palace of the sultan, which is large, but 
not of a better construction than the remainder; it has 
no one feature of beauty to distinguish it from the rest.. 

The palace of the sultan is composed of a great num: 
ber of court-yards, some of them are half finished, and 
some are already half dilapidated; they serve for en- 
trances into apartments which I have not seen. From 
the first court-yard to the last we met with guards, or 
with closed gates, which are never opened but to the off - 
cers or servants of the household, or to persons who ee 
a particular privilege. . a 

~ In the third court-yard there is a small wooden housé, 
not unlike those of the custom-house officers in Europe; 
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four steps lead to it; its inside is covered with a paint- 
ed cloth, the floor. is covered with a carpet, a bed 
with curtains is placed opposite the door, on one side 
is an arm chair, and on the other a small mattrass. 
~ This cabinet is not more than fifteen feet square, and 
is the place where the sultan receives, lying“on a bed or 
seated in an arm chair, those who have obtained permis- 
sion to be presented to him, bat who never come within 
the door; his favourites alone pass through that and sit 
down on the small mattrass near the bed; this favour was 
always granted to nze. 

In the same yard there is a chapel or small mosque, 
where the sultan makes his daily prayers, except on 
_ Fridays, when he visits the great mosque of the palace, 
which is open to the talk by a door which leads into 
the street. . 

In the second yard is the office of the minister; it is 
small, low, and damp, and at the bottom of a small stair- 
ease; it is about five feet wide by eight long; its walls 
are extremely black, and are crumbling away; it has no 
other furniture than an old carpet, which covers the 
floor; the minister is génerally found squatting down in 
a corner of this miserable hole, with a common inkhorn 
at his side, his papers are in a silk handkerchief, with a 
little book in which he makes his notes; when he goes 
out he closes the inkhorn, and wraps his papers and 
memorandum book in his handkerchief, and puts them 
under his arm, so that whenever he moves he always 
earries his archives with him. ! 

This palace is situated on an elevation, and in a 
quarter or suburb out of the town, which is called New 
' Fez. The Jews are forced to live in this Seay 
they are locked up every night. 
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There is no other remarkable building to be seen at. 
Fez. The houses of Muley Abdsulem, and other per-. 
sons of the first rank, have nothing which distinguish 
them externally from the habitations of the people... The 
inside is not much better excepting their gardens. The 
sultan’s garden is near the palace; it is but a com- 
mon kitchen garden with some trees, and a few buil- 
dings for ornament. It is called Bouchelou. | 

The river of Fez crosses the palace. Entering the 


town, it divides into two arms, which furnish water 


in abundance to the houses and masques, so that there 
is scarcely a house without a fountain. ‘The least con- 
siderable buildings have two and sometimes .more of 
them. : | 

The town has many water : mills. , 

The number of shops is so very great as to give an 
appearance of a population of three or four hundred 
thousand inhabitants. But it is necessary to observe, 
that-this multitude of shops forms a sort of continual 
fair to which the inhabitants of the country and of the 
mountains daily resort to purchase what they want. 
These people being divided into small douars, have 
neither shops nor work places of any kind among them- 
selves, and are therefore obliged to supply themselves in 
the town. , 

The markets for provisions are very numerous, and 
may be compared to the European ones with regard to 
the abundance of all kindof productions. ‘There is 
also plenty of shops were victuals ready dressed are 
to be had, as in most of the large towns of Europe — 

The various trades and the different articles for sale 
are divided into classes in separate streets, so that one 
sees a whole street occupied only by one profession or 
one kind of trade; others are filled with shops for cloth, 
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shops for silk, and productions brought from over sc# 
and from the place called Elcaisseria. This part is al- 
ways well p rovided with European goods imported by 
sea, as also with those brought from the east by cara- 
| vans, and from the interior of Africa. | . 
The Elcaisseria, as well as many of the other streets 
_ that are filled with shops, are covered with wood shaped 
into arabesques, with openings or windows of various 
forms to admit air and light. These streets are in general 
kept very clean; the crowd assembled there every day is 
as numerous as at the fair, and might be roughly compa- 
red to the Galleries of the Palais Royal at Paris. The Ma- 
hometan beauties frequent it,but always wrapt up in their 
mysterious hhaiks, which, however, g are cunning 
enough to open now and then. 

Fez contains a great number of public baths. Some 
of them are good and contain different rooms, which 
are heated to different temperatures; so that you may al- 
ways choose that which suits you best. In all these 
rooms ycu find large basons into which hot water is 
continually coming from the boilers placed behind, 
and also fimerous stone bottles, which serve either for 
bathing or for making the necessary legal ablutions. I 

_ have already observed, that on entering these rooms, all 
the body is covered with a subtle dew, because the at- 
mosphere is completely saturated with the vapour of the 
hot water. | 

I took my thermometer to one of the best public 
baths, and placed it in one of the most retired, and of 
course the hottest room. It rose there to 36°* Reau- 
mur; two rooms farther off where I dressed myself mar- 
ked 22°. In the open air it was at 9°. In the same 
exterior room: was a fountain which throws a me 


* 100 Fahrenheit. 
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body of water: into a handome marble basin. All 


* re 


the rooms are vaulted and without windows; they have _ 


only small holes in the roof to receive the daylight, 
which are filled with glass. The floor is chequered 
with well arranged various colours. The rooms, which 
are always heated from below, contain small closets to 
withdraw to, and to make the ablutions. 

The baths are all the day open to the public. The 
men go there in the morning, and the women im the 
evening. I went there generally at night and took the 
whole house to myself, in order to prevent interruption 
from strangers; some friend and two of my servants 
usually accompanied me. The first time I went there, 
T observed that pails full of hot water were placed with 
symmetry in the corners of every room and cabinet. I 
asked the reason of this? ‘‘ Do not touch them sir,” 
answered all the people belonging to the bath; ‘ do not 
touch them!”? Why not? “These pails are for the 
people below.”? Who are they? ‘“* The demons who 
come here to bathe themselves at night.”? On this topic 
they told me many ridiculous stories. As I have this 
long while declared war against the devil andalkhis earth- 
ly vicegerents, I had the satisfaction oF employi ing in 


~ my bath some of these pails of water, and of thus depri- 


ving these poor devils of their entertainment. 

Fez has an hospital which i is very richly endowed, 
and used only for the treatment of lunatics. It is very 
strange, thata great part of the funds to maintain this 
establishment has been bequeathed by the wills of vari- 
ous charitable testators for the express purpose of assis- 
ting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of burying 
them when ite ; 

They believe that the storks are men from some re 


| tant islands, who at certain seasons of the year take the 
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shape of birds to come here; that they return again at a 
-certain.time to their country, where they resume their 
human form till the next season. 
For this reason it would be considered as a crime to 
_ kill one of these birds. They tell thousands of ridicu-. 
lous stories upon this occasion. Undoubtedly it is the 
utility of these animals, who are continually making 
war with the reptiles which abound so much in hot cli- 
mates, which has occasioned the general respect and 
"anxiety for their preservation. But the love of the 
_ marvellous here as elsewhere has substituted absurd fa- 
bles for the actual truth. | 
~The government of Fez is like that of the other towns 
of the empire. The kaid or governor, as the licuten- 
ant of the sovereign, has the executive power: the kadi 
is charged with the civiljurisdiction. A minister called 
_Almotassen fixes the price of provisions, and decides all 
points that arise on this branch of the public service. 
The governor has some soldiers under his orders. I 
have not seen any other guard than the porters at the 
entrance of the town and at the gates of some of the 
‘streets. 9, | 
Fez is surrounded by vast chains of walls, which are 
very old and ina state of utter decay. In this inclosure 


_. New Fez and a number of large gardens are com- 


prised. On two of the elevations on the east and west of 
the town two strong castles very ancient are to be seen, 
they consist of some square walls about sixty feet in 
front. It is said that there are subterraneous pas: 
sages which communicate between them and the town. 
Whenever the people revolt against the Sultan, cannon 
is planted on the castles with an hundred soldiers as 
their euard, though this would be but a miserable de- 
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The town. contains a great number of schools. 
The most distinguished are established at the mosques 
of Caroubin and of Muley Edris, in a small house 
and mosque called Emdarsa, or academy. 

In order to form an idea of the manner of instruc- 
tion, imagine a man sitting down on the ground with 
his legs crossed, uttering frightful cries, or singing in 
a tone of lamentation. He is surrounded by fifteen or 
twenty youths, who sit in a circle with their books or 
writing tables in the hand, and repeat the cries and 
songs of their master, but in complete discordance. 
This will give an exact notion of these Moorish schools. 
As to the subjects which are treated of here, I can assert 
that, though disguised by various names, morality and 
legislation identified with their worship and dogmas, are 
the sole topics; that is to say, all their studies are con- 
fined to the Koran and its commentations, and to some 
trifling principles of grammar and. logic, which are in- 
dispensable for reading and understanding even a little 
of the venerated text. From what I have seen, I be- 
lieve that most of the commentators do not understand 
themselves. ‘They drown their meaning in an ocean 
of subtilties or pretended metaphysical reasoning, and 
entangle themselves often in such a manner, that they 
are unable to extricate themselves. They then invoke 
the predestination, or the absolute will of God, and thus 
reconcile every thing. | 

This learned class are eternal disputers zz verba ma- 
gistri; as their understandings are not strong enough to 
understand the thesis which they defend, they have no 
other foundation on which they can support themselves 
but the word of the master or of the book which they 
cite, right or wrong. Setting out from this principle, 
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they are never to be convinced, because no reason can 
be equal, in their minds, to the word of their master or 
the sentence of their book. 

Several of the most learned men of Fez Mleiiepte8 
much my little circle, and I have too often been witness 
of these tedious and endless disputes. Frequently I 
availed myself of my: scendency over themi to put a stop 
to their debates; but wishing’ to produce a greater and 
better effect, I undertook to inspire them with doubts 
both .on their master and their books. In fact, hav- 
ing gained this point, I opened a new career to. the 
minds of these men, whose improveable talents had 
been paralized by a sort of spiritual stagnation. 

Having thus prepared my plan, I often entered into 
discussion with them, and when after some arguments 
which they could not refute, I had put them to si- 
lence, they had no way of answering me but by present- 
ing me with the book, and making me read the sentence 
which was in favour of their opinion. I asked them 
who wrote that? “‘Such and such a one.” And what 
was he? “ A man like other men.” After this ac- 
knowledgement I shall not estimate him more than an- 
other, when he ceases to be reasonable; I shall leave 
him as soon as he abandons good sense to hunt after 
_ sophistry. 

This manner of speaking was so new to them, that 
in the beginning they were struck dumb with .aston- 
ishment, and alternatively looked at each other and at 
me. At last I accustomed them to reason; a thing which 
they had never thought of in the whole course of their 
studies. By degrees they left off their silly answers to 
which they had accustomed themselves. I observed, 
however, that these doctors fell into another inconve- 
mience not less troublesome, and that was, that they be. 
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gan to support themselves on my words; so that they 
only changed their colours, their tactics were hs a 
same. 


I repeated to them a fhowsadd times that they should 


not maintain a point because A Bei had said so; but 
that, before they began to dispute, they should exa- 


mine with their own reason whether the thing was pro- 
bable, whether it was possible, or had ever occurred, 
and then they might discuss it; at last I obtained this 
result; and I hope that the spark of light may in time 
produce good consequences among them. 


For geometry they have Eucld, whose work chee 


showed me in great folio volumes, much corroded, 
because no one has the courage to read it, and -still 
less to copy it, except perhaps a dozen of pages. For 
cosmogony, they rest on the Koran; their cosmogra- 
phy is taken from Ptolomy, whom they call B-¢lai- 
mous. i s. 
Their éctttn omy is reduced toa few éf the first prin- 
ciples which are necessary to their calculating the time 
by the sun, with astrolabes, very clumsy, and construct- 
ed separately for eacli latitude. | 

As to mathematics, they know nothing but the. so- 
lution of a small number of problems, They study 


no geography. In physics they follow Aristotle, but 


scarcely give him the least attention. Metaphysics 
are their delight; and the doctors consume all their 
moral powers in the study of this science. Chymistry 
is unknown to them; but they\have some notions of 
alchymy, and now and then some miserable adepts ap- 
pear. Anatomy is entirely banished by their religion, 
on account of their legal purity, their ideas on the dead, 
on the separation of the sexes, &c. &c. In medicine 
they study but a few miserable empirics, and know 
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nothing about the old masters of this art. Their thera- 
peutic is always mixed with superstitious or cruel treat- 
ment. Natural history offers the same difficulties as 


anatomy. Their law prohibits paintings, drawings, and 


statues; and the Mahometan gravity leaves entirely the 
practice of music to the female sex, and to the lowest 
class of the people; hence they have no liberal arts, and 
no pleasures or agreeable occupation. 

The study of astronomy is confounded with astrology; 


every one who looks into the skies to know the time of 


day, or of the new moon, is considered by the people as 
an astrologer or prophet, who can foretell the fate of the 
king, of the empire, and of individuals. They have 
some astrological books, and this talent is very much 
respected with them. It opens the road to high places 
at court, on account of the influence which the astrolo- 


‘gers exert in public and private affairs. As I decla- 


red deadly war against astrology and alchymy, I was 
happy enough, by force of reasoning, to convince some 
of them of the ridiculous sid aoe of acttolngaye and 
alchy mists. | , 

I had a very striking opportunity of proving that 
they confounded astronomy with astrology; when the 
chief of these astronomers of Fez intreated me to give 
him the longitude and the latitude of every planet, on 
the first day of the year, in order to form a calculation 


and to foretell whether the year would prove a good 
one or a bad one, &c. JI answered him with firmness, 
that the science of astronomy being almost a divine one, 


ought never to be prostituted to the reveries and 
quackeries of astrology; and treating divination with 
contempt, I convinced him that the arbitrary begin- 


_ ming of the year, in the various almanacs, has no con- 


nection with nature. I finished my phillippics by 
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showing him by the Koran, thatthe practice of astrology 
is asin. ‘This sentence was confirmed by several doc- 
tors or fakihs, and I was proclaimed as one of their 
fellows. 7 

- As this scene kad passed in the presence of a great 
assembly; as the annual prediction of the astronomers of 
Fez did not appear, and as to replace it I gave my own 
calculation of the days on which the new moon would 
be seen, which was of importance to fix the beginning 
of the Arabian months, of Easter, and the hour of the 
‘ive daily prayers, which I noted, for every five days in 


the year, as well as the eclipses and other phenomena, 


which the astronomers could not do. All this was a 
stroke of thunder to them, and drew on them the public 
contempt. Hence many of them apostatise; some of 
them, however, retain their former opinions, but hide 
them in silence, most likely hoping that the. opposing 


feeling will pass away, and that the people whip love to 


be deceived will soon resume them. — 


This empire has some historians or authors, who have 


written on this country and its inhabitants; but their 
works are very little read; they are quite ignorant of 
the history of other nations. 

Their language is in a state of extreme deewalatién: 
they have no printing-ofhices, and the great imperfec- 
tion of their writing arises from the circumstance, that 


they frequently confound the letters with the dots and 


accents. ‘These circumstances united destroy the little 
scientific knowledge that remains; so that it happens ve- 
ry often that the inhabitants do not understand each 
other. It is a formidable task to them to read a writ- 
ten paper, which very often the writer himself is una- 
ble to decypher. This may account for the circum- 
stance, that when the famous Orientalist Golus, came 
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into this country, he could not understand a word of 
their Arabic, but was obliged to make use of an inter- 
‘preter. | i 

This a peviaiiietus in the aise and in vii for- 
ces the inhabitants to read it as if singing; it makes 
them confound the meaning of the phrases, which, be- 
sides, are not distinguished by any orthographical punc- 
tuation, but only by quiverings and cadences, which 
give the reader the time necessary for him tocomprehend 
the meaning of the writing, which he would not be able 
to do if it were read to him rapidly. If any one is 
found to read the Koran with facility, or any other book, 
it is because they have learnt them by heart. I speak 
from repeated experience. I have often stopped the rea- 
der in the midst of his reading; but though he has the 
- book before him, as if reading it, he could never, if in- 
-terrupted, continue his reading, nor find again in the 
page of the book the place at which he had been stopt. 
Hence they read like parrots, and the book which is 
before them serves for nothing but to make them ap- 
pear learned. Such is the state of knowledge at Fez, 
a town which may be considered, if the comparison 
could be allowed, as the Athens of Africa, from the 


great number of doctors and pretended men of learning, 


and from the schools, which are generally frequented 
by two thousand scholars at a time. 

This town contains about two thousand Jewish fami- 
lies, whose quarter is in the suburbs of New Fez. 
They live in the most abject state: the contempt of the 

Moorish inhabitants is so great for them, that they are 
not permitted to come into the town, whether male or 
female, without walking bare-foot. When they meet 
even the most common soldier, or the most miserable 

~ negro belonging to the king’s house, whether in town 
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or country, they are obliged to take off their slippers. 
Notwithstanding this degrading state, and the continual 
vexations they every day receive, I have seen at Fez a 
- great number of handsome Jewesses, elegantly dressed, 
and also some Jews who had a very prosperous appear- 
~ ance, which I never remarked at Tangier: this is a proof 
that they are not so poor and miserable here as they 
appear to be in the other city. They have several syna- | 
gogues in their quarter, a market-place which is well 
provided, and are almost all either artisans or mer- 
chants. | : tens om 
The manufactures of Fez are woollen hhaiks, sash- 

es, and silk handkerchiefs, slippers of very good leath- — 
er, which they possess the art of tanning in a high per- 
fection; red caps of felt; some coarse linen cloth; very 
fine carpets, which I thought to be preferable to those 
of Turkey in their softness, though inferior in pattern; 

some very common earthen-ware; some weapons, sad- 
_ lery-ware, and copper utensils. There are several 
goldsmiths, but as the application of gold and silver © 
in dress is considered as asin, and the government > 
is very despotic, every one is afraid of showing much 
luxury. From this circumstance, the arts find no en- 
couragement, and are by far inferior to those of Europe, 
except in the preparation of leather and in the fabrica- 
tion of carpets and of hhaiks, which the manufacturers 
know how to weave as fine and as transparent as gauze; 
they are also pretty clever in wax-works, weapons, and 
harness. | oe 

_ The provisions at Fez are wholesome, and of a good 
flavour. The couscoussou is the chief part of the food 
for the people. Their consumption of meat is consi- 
derable, but they use few vegetables. In'their meat, 
they are extremely fond of the fat, which they eat with 
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avidity, drinking after it plenty of cold water: this cau: 


ses some disorders, but as the climate is very wholesome, 


the people in general enjoy good health. ’ 
This country produces in abundance a kind of nar- 
cotic plant called 4iff; as it only grows in spring, I 
have not seen it in blossom, but only dried, and al- 
most reduced to powder. In order to make use of 
it, they boil it with a good deal of butter in an ear- | 
then pot for twelve hours’ together; they afterwards 


strain the butter, and it serves to season their victuals; 


or they mix it with sweetmeats, or swallow it in the 
form of pills. It is said, that in whatever form it be 
taken, its effect is very certain: others smoke the lea- 
ves of the plant instead of tobacco. I have been told 
that its merit is, that it does not intoxicate, but raises 
the spirits, and fills the imagination with agreeable fan- 
cies. I must own, that I never felt inclined to try it. 
As IT remained at Fez during the winter, I.saw no 
fruit except oranges; and some very good sweet lem- 
ons. Various kinds of dates came from all the south- . 
ern parts of the country, or from Tafhlet. The mut- 


_ ton was of a better quality than the beef. Poultry was 


in great abundance at the markets, and for four or five 
shillings one might buy a dozen fowls. About twenty 
pounds of meat may be had at the same price. The 
bread is pretty good at the bakers, but most people pre- 


pare their loaves themselves, and give them to young 


children, who go about in the streets with a board, to 


_ earry them to the baker, and to bring them back when 


done. It is the fashion to drink sour milk, but I could 
not accustom myself to it. | 
During all my stay at Fez, I found the climate very 


_ mild; but they told me that in summer the heat is suf- 
_ focating. In winter J felt the cold as much as in Eu. 
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rope, but the thermometer of Reaumur did not fall be- 


low 4° above nought. The average height of the bar-— 


ometer was about 27 inches. The abundance of water 
keeps the atmosphere in a high state of humidity, and 
almost always with so much mist, that astronomical ob- 
servations were hardly [pment even in the serenest 
days. 

On the 13th of January the same earthquake was. felt 
at Fez, which caused so many disasters at Motril on 


the Spanish coast, and which also was felt at Madrid.. 


It began at 39 min. after 5 in the evening, lasted 20 
seconds, and made 30 oscillations, of which the first 
four or six were very strong; the others weaker: it see. 
med to take its direction from east to west. I presume 
that its focus was at the Streights of Gibraltar, extending 
perhaps four degrees latitude to the north and south. 
Every day before and after this meteor the barome- 
ter, thermometer, and hygrometer marked but trifling 
variations, and the atmosphere was just the same as 
usual, without any apparent change. 

The weights, measures, and coins of Fez, are the 
same as in the other places of the Empire, and such as 
-T have described them under the article of Tangier. 


es oe IX. 


Religion.—History of the Prophet. —His Guedes Thee Worship.—Ablu- 
tions.—Prayers. 

Tue Mahometan religion and the history of its 
prophet have been often described, both in a proper 
and in a very improper manner, by writers of all nations. 
The good and bad sources from which former authors 
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have drawn their materials, and the prejudices, passions, 


enthusiasm, and even philosophy through which they - 


have felt inclined to pass, have more or less corrupted 
all their descriptions. If I were to write only for Mussul- 
men, I should suppress the present article; but as my la- 
bours have had in view, mankind in general, and as I ad- 
dress myself to men ofall nations and of all religions, I 
have thought it proper and even necessary, in publishing 

description of Mahometan countries, to give at least an 


idea of their religion, and of the life of a Legislator — 


who has drawn into his system one fifth of the popula- 
tion of the globe. This sketch will at least spare the 
reader the trouble of referring to other authorities. 

The great man Mouhhammed was born at Mecca on 

the 10th of the month Radbiul-Aoual, in the 6163d year 
of the world, after the Mahometan chronology, or in the 
_ year 578 of the Christian zera. 
_ Having been an orphan from his infancy, he was 
brought up by one of his uncles. His good behaviour 
gained the esteem of his fellow citizens, and proeured for 
him a situation in the service of the rich widow Kadije, 
- who, smitten with his charming countenance, soon al- 
-terwards married him. 

Mouhhammed carried on a trade like oie Arabians, 
that is, at the head of his camels and of his people; by 
this kind of life he acquired a knowledge of the various 
nations who lived round his country. He had some 
talents, and a sound judgment; his periodical travels of 
__ course procured him knowledge, which ripening in the 
intervals of his retirement, enabled him to form the 
greatest conceptions. 

The first sheet of the Hour’ann appeared in the 40th 
year of his age. Was it brought him by the Angel of 
the Lord? Mussulmen say, Yes; others answer, No. 
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-~-Was it the conception of his own genius merely? 
The faithful believers deny this supposition; his enemies 


affirm it. But it is notin this work that such a question 
should be discussed. : 3 
This great man, placed in the rank of prophets, only 


intrusted his first revelations to persons whom he mostt, 


loved, and he was believed on‘his word; he afterwards 
made them public in an assembly of the chief members 


‘of his tribe, called Koureisch, the most illustrious of all 


Mecca; the grace of faith was not bestowed on them all, 
for a schism arose among his nearest relations. 
The Mekkaouis, or inhabitants of Mecca, were idol- 


aters. It was not unnatural that a man who suggested, 


to their reason the sublime idea of one God, eternal, 
immense, almighty, the only cause of a work formed 
on a plan of the most admirable harmony, should attract 


around him a party. But at the same time the Kaaba, 


the temple of Mecca, was filled with idols, which the 
surrounding nations came to worship, and the Koureish, 
who were the priests or ministers of this temple, feared 
to lose the best part of their patrimony and riches, if the 
idols were to be destroyed. This tribe was of course too 
much interested in maintaining the former worship, and 
in opposing every new intrusion. 

This actually occurred. The prophet began to ose 
publicly his new creed, and in a short time made a 
great number of proselytes. The Koureish then as- 


sembled, and resolved on his ruin. The prophetfiifter : 


sustaining many persecutions, and seeing his life in dan- 
ger, was obliged to leave his country secretly on the 
very night that had been fixed upon for his assassina- 
tion: he was then fifty-three years old. He quitted 
Mecca, taking with him only his*friend Abubekr, and 
another young idolater, called Abdalla. From this 
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famous night dates the era. lof the Mahometans; the 
Arabians call it Zl Hojera, and the Christians Hegira, 
which signifies flight. It namieaponds: with the year 
631 of Christ. hy 

The prophet repaired to Medina, where his doctrine 
had spread already with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
where his most intimate disciples had assembled. He 
settled there, and began to support his mission by the 
force of arms; and his enterprizes succeeded. 

After many battles Mecca was subjected to the do- 
minion of the prophet; and he made his entry there as 
a conqueror, at the head of ten thousand men, on Fri- 
day 20th of Ramadan of the vear 8 of the Hegira (22 
January 639). He threw down ail the idols and stat- 
ues which were worshipped at 47 Kaaba, and cleansing 
it from their fragments, he restored the temple to the 
object of its primitive institution, which tended to the 
adoration of the one and invisible Deity. 

After having made himself master of Mecca, the 
prophet extended his faith and his dominion over the — 
neighbouring countries; but he made the revelations 
from heaven to descend at different periods; and accor- 
ding to him the divine will was communicated by his 
mouth upon the occasions on which he thought it ne- 
cessary. In this manner Mahometanism was diffused; 
it consolidated itself with the power of the prophet to 
the time of his death, which took: place at Medina, on 
a Monday of the month of Saffar in the 63d year of his 
age, 641 of Christ. His body was buried in an open 
-grave.in his own house, and covered with earth; no 
coffin was used. The house was afterwards converted 
into a temple, | 

As the prophet left no male child, and had not dis. 
posed of the succession of his supreme dignity, discus- 
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sions arose among ‘the believers who should be pla- 


ced on’ the vacant throne. This 9 das was renewed at i 


the death of every one of his successors, who adopted the 
title of Hhalpha, Khaliffe, or lieutenant of the prophet. 
After the first four Khaliffes; viz. ddubekr, Omar, Oth- 


man, and Au, who are looked upon as possessing the real 


universal Khaliffate; this dominion successively passed 
over to various dynasties, amongst which that of Abbassi 
or Abbassides, sheriffs descending from Aboulabbas, uncle 
to the prophet, are most distinguished, from the length 
of their reign, and the protection which some of these 
Khaliffes have conferred on the arts and sciences. It 
was under their reign that Mahometanism was extended 


from the frontiers of China to the streights. of Gibraltar, 
and with a rapidity so astonishing, that it cannot be. 


compared to the progress of any known religion. 
Notwithstanding this briliiant career, Mahometanism, 
Islamism, experienced in its own bosom, the wounds 
"of those schisms which have divided and still divide its 
disciples. The legitimacy of the first three Ahalifes 
was rejected by the Persians, who looked upon them as 
intruders. They admit to the high dignity Ali alone, 
who is considered by them as the real Khaliff, and suc- 
~ cessor to Mouhhammed. This opinion has caused many 
bloody wars, and has occasioned the Persians to be 
deemed heretics. A prodigious number of false pro- 


phets showed themselves afterwards, with the sword in. 


their hand, to overthrow this new religion, and the Anti- 
khaliffs began to interrupt the peace of the believers. 
The ambition of warring adventurers succeeded in tear- 
ing to pieces this colossal empire; a number of chiefs 
made themselves independant, and the Khaliffate ov 
peared. : 
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"The Mahometan religion is extremely simple; it has 
no mysteries, no sacraments, no intermediate persons 


_ between God and man, known by the name of priests — 


or ministers; no altars, images, or ornaments. God is 
invisible, the heart of man is his altar, and every Mussul-_ 
man is high priest. According to the // Hhaddiss or the 
canonical tradition, the prophet has declared the essence 
of his religion to consist in the following sentence: ‘‘Ma- 
hometanism is established on five fundamentals; viz. 


_« The profession of the faith; ‘ There is no God but one 


God, and Mouhhammed is his messenger;’ the saying 
of prayers, giving of alms, fasting on Ramadan, and 
making a pilgrimage to the house of God.” | 

Notwithstanding this simplicity, there is, perhaps, not 
a religion in the world which has had so many commen- 
tators, expositors, and writers. 

Its worship is divided into four orthodox rites, 
which are the Mhaneffi, the Maleki, the Hhanbeli and 
the Schaffi, names of the four Imans who founded them. 

The first of these rites is that observed by the Turks, 
the second by the people of Morocco and by the wes- 
tern Arabians, and the two others are followed by vari- 


ous tribes and:nations of Arabia and: Asia. With re- 


= 
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* Though the Mahometan worship has been so often described, 
she description of Ali Bey is so very’ ‘exact, that we have thought pro- 
per not to suppress it, andthe more so, as it contains several things | 
hitherto unknown. For more ample details the learned work of 
Mr. D’Ohson on the Ottoman empire may be inspected. Where 
thatis found to differ from Ali Bey’s narrative, it may be recollected; 

1° That the latter has seen every thing he speaks of, whereas 
the former only describes from hearsay, and the reports of others. 

2° Because Ali Bey is speaking of the Arabians, who preserve 
the purity of the worship; and Mr. Ohson treats of the Turks, who 
have mixed superstitious ideas with the purity of {sJamism. (Note 
ef the Parisian editgrys : 
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gard to the dogma, these rites do not differ; their vari 


ation is only in their religious ceremonies: for example, 
when standing to say their prayers, the Hhaneffis cross 
their arms, and the Malekis let them hang down. In 
making their ablutions, the one begin with the point. of 
the finger, and advance to the elbow; whilst the others 
begin with the elbow, and end at the point of the fingers, 
The Mussulman’s belief ts, that in order to present him. 
self with propriety before the Creator, and‘to deserve 
his regard, the body of man ought to be entirely pure; 
for this reason the legal ablutions have been instituted; 
they require the hands to be washed three. times succes- 
sively, and also the inside of the mouth, of the ears, and 
of the nostrils, the face, the arms, the head, the neck, 
and the feet; besides these, there are some general ab- 
lutions, as in washing the whole body from head to toe 
every Friday before the noon prayer, and after certain 
actions. Inthe places where no water is to be had, the 
ablution may be made with earth or sand; this is their 
custom in the deserts. The ablution is also effected by 
rubbing themselves with the hands alone, after having 
put them on a stone; sailors at sea, make use of this 
kind of ablution, as the sea-water 1s considered as im- 
pure, and entirely unfit forthe purpose. _ 

Every Mussulman must say over his prayers five 
times a day; the first time at the first point of dawn, or 
when the sun is at eighteen degrees under the horizon 
in the east, which is called Es-sebah; the second time in 
the afternoon, when the shade of a gnomon, placed per- 
pendicularly in the sun, shows the fourth part of its 
length; this prayer is called £d-douhour; the third 
prayer is made when the. shade of this gnomon is equal 
_toits own length; this prayer is called Lassar; the fourth 

takes place a moment after sun-set, and is called E/- 


ers. 
The follow: ring is ethe form and the tenor of the prayer: 
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mogarel; - and the fifth is at the last moment of twilight, 
or when the sun is at eighteen degrees beneath the hori- 
zon in the west; it is called El-aaschir.* 

‘Every canonical prayer is composed of the invocation, 
of different rikats, and of the salutation; a rikat is com- 
posed of seven positions of the body, with various pray. 


~ 


‘ 
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“The body being straight, and hs two hands lifted up 
to the cars, they say, 


Allahouakibar! . God most great! 


Ist position; Standing, the arms and hands wifi 
down (by the Malekis,) or the arms crossed (by the 


Haneffis), the first chapter of the Koran, called El-Fat- 


ha, is repeated; the following is its contents; viz. 


Aihamdo Lillahi, rab ilaalmin, arrahman irrahim, malek yaoum 
iddin, eyaka naabotidou oua eyaka nastaain, ihdina sirata el mous- 
takim) sirata elleddina ana4mta aaleihim, ghair el magdoubi 


aaleihim, oud la addalina. Amin. 


Praise be to God, the toler the worlds, the most merciful, 


the most gracious King of the day of judgment; we adore thee, 


and implore thy assistance; direct us the right way, the way. of 


_ those whom thou hast distinguished with thy kindness, of those 


Se ee 


peated in the same position. 


who are free from corruption, and who are not within the number 
of those that go astray. Amen. 


A chapter or more verses from the Koran is then re- 
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_* Ifa Mussulman were transported into Spitzbérgen or Green- 
land, where «t some periods the sun does not rise over the hori- 
zon, and at others does not set, how would he contrive to say his 
prayers? 
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2d position: The whole upper part of the body is in- 
clined, with the hands resting on the kris they then 
with a loud voice say, | 
Allahouakibar! | ~ God most great! 
3d position: Rising again they say, 
- Semeo Alléhou limann Hamidahhou. 
~ God listens when praise is given to him. 
4th position: Prostrated, with the knees, hand, nose, 
and forehead on the ground, they say, 
Alléhouakibar! God most great! | 


5th position: Sitting down on the heels, and with the 


hands placed on the thighs, they say, 
Allahouakibar: God most great! 

6th position: Prostrating themselves as before, Py, 
say, ! 

Alléhouakibar! God most great! a 

7th position: Rising up on their feet, and, if possible, 
without touching the ground, with the hands, mer say, 

Allahouakibar! God most great! 

Thus the first Ae 1S finaghed; after it a second is 
begun: 

The second rikat is like the first, with the die ge 
that at the seventh position they sit down on their heels 
as at the 5th, repeating, | : 

Allahouakibar! » | God most great! 

To-which they add, 


‘Atahaiataul lahi ou4 salaouatéu, oua ataiabatéu assalamou aaléi- 
kia ioha ennebiyou, oua.rahmantodil lahi, oud barakatahoti assala- 


i 


mou aaléina, ous aala aabadou 1-l4hi assalaheina, aschahahdou an= 
na la [laha ila Allah ouahadahou, oua, aschahahdou: anna Mouh- 
hammedotin’ abadoti oud rassoulouhod. 


Vigils are for God; so are prayers and alms. Welfare and peace 
to thee, O prophet of God; may the mercy and blessing of God 


re et 


be also upon thee. Welfare and peace to us and to all | the just 


and virtuous servants of God. I attest that there is no god but 


the one God, and that Mouh hammed is his servant and his prophet. 


If the prayer is to contain but two rikats, the follow- 
ing addition is repeated, in the same posture, after the 
prayer just mentioned: | 

Oua aschahahdou anna elletzi fi dja-4 bihi Mottiammed il 
oua en e djennata howia, oud en ennara houa, oua en essirata hota, 
oua en el mizan houa, ota en e-ssaata ataita la raiba fihi, ou inna 
Allahi iaboaz min fil cobér. Allahouma salliaala Mouhammedin 
oua ala éli Mouhammedin, cama saléita aala Ibrahima, oua barik 


‘aala Muhhammedinn, oua aala eli Mouhammedinn cama barakta 


aala Ibrahima oua aala eli Ibrahima, innaka Hhamidoun mesjidoun. 


And [ attest that it was he that called Mouhhammed ‘to himself: 


and I attest the existence of the paradise, of hell, and of Siraz*, and 


of the balancef, and of eternal happiness, which will be bestowed 


on those who do not doubt it, and that in truth God will rise them 
from the dead. O my God! bestow thy blessing of peace on Mouh- * 


hammed, and on his tribe, as thou hast bestowed thy blessing of 


’ peace on Ibrahim (or Abraham); and let Mouhhammed, and the 


tribe of Mouhhammed, be blessed as thou hast blessed Ibrahim, and 
the tribe of Ibrahim. Grace, praise, and exaltation of. glory; are in 


-thee and for thee. 


Conclusion or salutation. 


Sitting and turning the face to the right, and afterwards 


to the left, the salutation is repeated to both sides: 


Assalamouaaléikom. Peace be with you. 


This forms a perfect. prayer; but. if it is to contain . 


three rikats, the addition and conclusion only are recited 


_ at the end of the third rikat, which is exactly like the 


second. If the prayer is to have four rikats, in this 


"* The bridge over hell, as fine as the edge of a sword; the just 


will pass it with the rapidity of lightning to enter paradise; the 


Fee obate will fall from it into the gulfs of hell. 


+ The eternal balance or scales in which the good anit bad ac- 


— ions of men are weighed. 
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case, after the second, and without addition, the two last. 
must be recited like the two first;, and afterwards the ad- 
dition and conclusion follow the fourth. 

Before the canonical prayers are begun they make the 
following address: 


Allahou akibar, Avialiouaiabai! aschahahdou anna la Maha ila 


_ Allah; aschahahdou 4nna la ilaha ila Allah; aschahahdou anna 


Sidina Mouhhamméd Rass6ul Allah; aschahahdou 4nna Sidina 
Mouhhammed Rasotil Allah a-i-a-e Salah, a-i-a-e Salah; a-I-a-ala 
el felah, a-i-a- ala el felah; Allahouakibar; Allahouakibar; la ilaha 
ila Allah. 

God most great! God most high! I attest that there is no other 
god but Allah; I attest that there is no other god but Allah; I at- 
test that our lord Mouhhammed is the prophet of God. I attest 
that our lord Mouhhammed i is the prophet of God. Come to 
prayers. Come to prayers. Come to the asylum (or to the tem- 
ple) of salvation. Come to the asylum. God most ereat! God 
most high! There 1 is no other god than God! 

This address is also uttered five times a day from the 
minarets of the mosques, to summon the faithful, or to 
apprize at least the people of the hour of prayer. Every 
one may say his, prayers on the spot where he finds 
himself, except that of Douhour on Fridays, which must 
be made at the mosque in public. ‘To the convocation 
in the morning, after the second a-z-a-el-felah, they add, 

Es salatou hhairoin minn en naoum. 
Es salatou hhairoin minn en naoum. 
Prayer is better than sleep. 
Prayer is better than sleep. 

The man who is charged with these cries is called El- 
muedden. Another Muedden is in the mosque, who 
repeats or sings the address, arid Allahouakibar at every - 
one of the positions of the rikats, as also the conclusion 
Assalamon aaleikom. | 

“After cach of the canonical prayers they make use 


of achaplet; at the first bead they say, 
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» . Sobbana Allahi! O holy God? 


q° At the second bead, i $ 
Alhan do Lillaki! Praise be to God! 
At the third, et | . 
Allahu akibar! God most rreat! 


‘And in this manner they say their devotions over the 
ninety beads of the Mahometan chaplet. 

As it is not.permitted toa Mussulman to ask of God, 
in established prayers, any goods of this world, they ge- 
nerally, after having said over the chaplet, fold their 
hands, and lifting them up like a man who had to receive 
something from above, pray for any thing they desire; 
and after having finished this prayer, they pass the right 
hand over their beard and say, | 

~ Alhamdo Lillahi! Praise be to God! 


- This formula finishes the prayer. 

It is their custom to go on Fridays, at least half an 
hour before the Imaum. As socn as they enter they 
say a short prayer of two rikats; after this they sit down 
and continue their prayers, repeating them by heart, or 
reading in some holy book; chiefly in that which. is 
called Dail et Hhiratz. 

Before the Friday prayers the Imaum makes a sermon 

to the people. 
_ The Koran, besides the division into souras or chap- 
ters, is composed of 30 hhezb or portions, and custom 
has consecrated the chapters of the last Ahezd to be 
‘those most frequently recited in the canonical prayers 
after el-fat-ha. 

For prayer it is necessary to place one’s self ona 
clean spot; and if no mat or carpet can be had, they 
| spread their hhaik on the ground, or their outer coat 
or turban, on which they place themselves. 
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If several Mahometans say their prayers together, 
one of them puts himself at their head, fulfils the func- 
tions of an Imaum, and directs the prayers; so that the 
motions of the rikats may be executed at once by all 
the individuals of the assembly. If the faithful be nu- 
merous, they place themselves in several rows behind 
the Imaum, the same as at the mosque. 

There are also some additional prayers which the 
Mahometans repeat every day; as the E/. Feger, which 
should precede the Sebah in the morning; the Eschefaa 
and the Uter, which ought to follow the Ascha in the 
evening. Besides these, a Mussulman may say as ma- 
ny prayers as he likes, either in the day or in the night, 
except that from sun-rise to noon, and from the mo- 
ment of the Aassar to the Mogarcb, he is not allowed 
to pray. ‘These prayers are meritorious to the believer; 
but they do not dispense with his obligation of saying 
the five canonical prayers. 

Amongst their daily devotions the /eger is compo- 
sed of two rikats; the Sebah of two others; the Douhour 
of four; the Aassar also of four; the Mogared of three; 


the Ascha of four; the schefaa and the Uter of three. | 


The Fat-ha and the chapter or verses of the Koran 
which follow it in the first two rikats are recited aloud 
in the Sebah, the Mogareb, the Ascha, the Eschefaa, 


_and the Uter; but in the Douhour, Aassar, and in the 


additional voluntary prayers, every thing is uttered ina 
low voice. As to the invocations, Allahou akibar! Se- 
meo Allahu, &c. and the salutation, Assalamou Aalei- 
kom, they are always pronounced with a loud voice. 

There are some other particular prayers for the dead, 
for the sick, in travelling, in want of rain, in eclipses 
of the sun and moon, in battles, in the thirty nights of 
Ramadan, for Easter, and for E/. Kaaba; and also some 
prayers of satisfaction and supererogation. 
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Aims.—Fasting —Pilgrimage.—Calendar.—Sacred Months.—Easter.—Persons 
employed in the Mosques.—F easts. —Superstitions. 

_Besrpzs the belief of the existence of one Almigh-: 
ty God, faith in the mission of the prophet, and the 
obligation of saying the canonical prayers, it is neces- 
sary to observe the precept of giving alms. This law 
is of an imperious obligation on every Mussulman 
whose circumstances allow him to fulfil it. 

This precept comprises the charitable tithes, the pas- 
chal alms, the paschal sacrifice, the donations or founda- 
tions of a pious nature, and the eventual alms of charity. 

The charitable tithes are equal to two and a half per 
| ~ cent. every year on all that a Mussulman_ possesses, 
except sheep and goats, for which only one per cent. is 
paid. These alms are given to the poor; but they are 
paid generously, and without.a critical calculation, as 
every heart, sensible to the misfortunes of the poor, 
contributes in a proportion much beyond that fixt by 
the law. As to myself, I was always in the habit of 
feeding a certain number of distressed or maimed poor, 
besides the accidental alms which I distributed; and I 
‘think I never fell short of the duty imposed. , » 
The paschal alms are those which every Mussulman 
-» in good circumstances is obliged to give before sun-rise 
_ to the poor, the first day of the month of Schoual, which 
a. . is Little Easter (Eid seguir). It consists of half a mea- 
_» “sure of wheat or flour, or of a whole measure of barley 
‘or.dates. Heads of families, or such as keep house, are 
obliged to give for every member of their family as_ 
much as for themselves. ‘They are free to pay it in kind 
Or In maoney. 
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The paschal sacrifice consists in a sheep or a camel, | 


which is to be-killed on the first day of Great Easter 
(Eid quibir), which occurs on the tenth of the month 
of Dulhaja. Every Mussulman that has a family, or 
who keeps house, must conform to this rule. After hav- 
ing killed the animal with his own hand, between sun- 
rise and noon, he eats a part of it roasted, and gives the 
rest to the poor; and this must exceed a_ third part of 
the beast. ‘The skin may be used by the owner for his 
own purposes, or rather should be given to. the poor. 
Such sacrifices are repeated on various important occa- 
sions; as on the recovery from illness, on undertaking 
a long journey, or any other considerable business. 
The pious donations or foundations consist in the 


erection of monuments of public utility, as of a mos- 


que, a fountain, an hospital, a place of rest for travel- 
lers, or a school. Whena Mussulman makes a. pious 
foundation, or territorial gift, he and his posterity lose 
. for ever the property of it; but be may reserve to him- 
self some advantages for himself and his successors. 
One of my chiefest cares, after entering Morocco, was 
to gain favour by a pious foundation; and with this 
view I provided the mosque of Tangier with a supply 
of water, in which it hitherto had been deficient. 
The acts of common charity, or casual alms, which 
in other religions are only recommended, are almost of 
imperious obligation on a Mussulman. He dares not sit 
down to dinner without inviting those who are near him 
to partake of it, of whatever condition or religion they 


may be; and he cannot refuse assistance to any poor per- 


son who may apply to him, if he have themeans. The 
hospitality which he is to exercise towards every one who 
claims it, without regard to his religion, is a consequence 
of the same principle. 
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Fasting in the month of Ramadan is the fourth sacred 


precept. It consists in neither eating nor drinking, nor 


smoking, nor even inhaling the odours of spices or of 


fruit, and in observing perfect continence during the 


twenty-nine or thirty days of the month of Ramadan, 
from the moment of the Fejer, or dawn before sun-rise, 
to the moment of its setting. 

This fast must be observed by all men and women, 
except the sick, travellers, pregnant women, or those ina 
state of legalimpurity; nurses, minors, insane, old weak 
people, or such whose health might be impaired by the 
abstinence, and foreigners, If it happen that the fasting 
is interrupted by some mistake or forgetfilness, or by 
ill health, a journey, or any other legal cause, it be- 
comes a debt which must be satisfied at some other op- 
portunity, at the option of the believer, by fasting 
as many days as he has omitted; but if the trespass 
has been committed voluntarily, and without any legal 
cause, such a fault cari only be expiated by a fast of 


- seventy-one days. 


From sun-set to the hour of prayer in the morning, 
they are allowed to eat, drink, smoke, and amuse them- 
selves, as muchas they please, during the night. But 
people of a strict conscience employ their time in re- 
citing prayers at home or at the mosques, in reading 
the Koran, or in performing acts of charity, or in meet- 
ing at a fraternal agreeable but decorous society. Up- 
on those occasions all differences cease, families re-unite, 
and the poor are more abundantly supplied by the rich 
than at other times. 

All the time of Ramadan the mosques are open, and 
illuminated during ,the night; and a crowd is continu- 
ally. passing te and from them. The shops are open, 
and frequented by both sexes. Coffee houses « are also 
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- ppen, but are frequented only by men. Even there the 


Mussulman character of gravity is strictly observed. 

Being obliged to fast all the day, they wait with im- 
patience for the hour of Mogareb, or sun-set; and upon 
the first summons of El-mudden, or the crier, from the 
top of the minaret, every one getsinto motion, and re-. 
pairs the fast, by eating immediately a kind of thick 
gruel or paste, made of flour, with some honey, sugar, 
or any other seasoning that may be liked. This is very 
nourishing. They then say their prayers, and after- 
wards begin their dinner. Some eat three or four times 
in the night. For my own part, I took only some tea, 


and in the morning before dawn some of this gruel, and 
a little couscussou. 


Rich people hardly feel the fast of Ramadan, for they 
sleep all the day, and in the night they make up abun- 
dantly for the privations of the day; so that they only 
change the periods of their daily enjoyments. But for 
the lower classes this fast is a real penance. As they 
have to get their subsistence by the labour of the day; 
they cannot elude the rigour of the precept by chang- 
ing their hours. This fast of Ramadan is so strictly 
observed, that a Mussulman who breaks it, without any 
legal cause, and especially if in the presence of witnes- 


‘ses, would be deemed to deserve death as an infidel. | 


_ As the Arabian months are lunar, and as every month 
begins from the moment that the new moon is discov- 
ered, the Mahometans are very attentive in observing 
the sky. Hence they have on this subject a peculiar 
bold and very piercing sight. Very often they showed 
me the spot where they saw the new moon, without my 


_. being able to observe any thing like it, till by looking 


through my telescope I discovered that they were not 
mistaken. It issufficient that two witnesses declare before 
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the Kadi that they have seen the moon, in order to pro- 


claim the beginning of a new month; and if the clouds — 


‘should prevent the new moon from being seen, the ex- 
piration of thirty days of the last month fixes the new 
one. In order to facilitate these observations, I calcula- 


ted before hand the days on which the new moen would 


appear; and I gave ‘them this kind of almanac, which 
agreeing with the events, inspired them witha great con- 
fidence in every thing I said, and made them entirely 
_follow my directions for the beginning and end of the 
Ramadan. Even the sultan ordered that the period of 
this ceremony should be fixt by my indications. 
The beginning of the Ramadan is. announced at Fez 
by the firing of some musquets from a neighbouring 


height, and by the mournful sound of the trumpets. 


which the public criers. blow, on the tops of the minarets. 

of all the mosques.. The end of the month, or the be- 
° e ° ‘ f ° 

ginning of Easter, is also announced by firmg of guns 

from the tops of the houses; and wo to those persons 

who love quiet, or who are sick. They are stunned 


by the noise of fire arms, and by the shouts of joy from 


all the inhabitants. ities 
Notwithstanding the solemn character which religion 
imparts to the month of Ramadan, a great number of 


the lower class of Moors become frantic during this’ 


.period. Some are affected by the repeated prayers and 
by the continual reading of the Koran, others by asce- 
tic or holy books. Others again suffer from the weak- 
. ness of their stomach, and the sadness. which is its in- 
separable companion. All are moved by the horrible 


_ and dismal noise of the trumpets which the Mueddens | 


sound from the tops of the minarets, at various hours 
of the day and of the night, and which give rise to ma- 
ny quarrels amongst the people. 
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All the night of the 27th there is in every mosque a 
priest, who withoutthe use of any book recites the Koran. 
with a loud voice, the people standing to listen to him. ° 


This recital is intermixed with prayers, and the rea- 


der is from time to time relieved by another, so that by 
the morning the whole Koran may be recited. During | 


that night the streets and terraces are illuminated, the 
crowd is immense, and the women go in bands from 
all quarters, to visit the mosques, where innumerable 
multitudes of children of all ages, women, and sainted 
ideots, some good-tempered and some malicious, make 
a frightful confusion. It is im the midst of all this that 
the Koran and prayers are recited. 

Every night during the Ramadan, before dawn, some 


_ men’ belonging to the mosques run through the streets, 


with heavy clubs, with which they strike with fury at 
the doors of the houses, that the inhabitants may be 
roused to take some refreshment before the Pei 
prayer begins. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca i is the fifth divine cca 
Every Mussulman must make this journey at least once 
in his life, or delegate the performance of it to a pilgrim 
who will fulfil this sacred duty for him and in his name, 
in case he is lawfully unable to do it himself. 

The object of this journey is to visit the Kaaba, or 


the | house of God, at Mecca; the hills of Saffa and Mir- 


oua, which are in the same city; and mount Aarafat, 
which is at a little distance from the holy city. The 
period of these ceremonies at Mecca is in the month 
Dalhaja, every year. Many pilgrims take the opportu- 


_ hiity to go to Medina, in order to.visit the tomb of the 
prophet, but this act of devotion is not ordered, nor even 


recommended by the law. ! : 


’ 
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As the Arabian year consists of twelve lunar months, 


it is of course eleven days shorter than the solar year, 


and from this circumstance the Ramadan and Easter 
make the circle of the solar year within 31 or 32 years. 


The Arabian months are called 
| ~ Moharram. 
Safar. 
~ Rabioul-aoual. » 
Robiou-tzeni. 
Djad. 
Joumelda (or Jouma). 
Aryjab. - 
Schabau. 
Ramadan. 
Schoual. 
Doulkaada. 
Doulhaja. 
_ The days of the week are: 
; Nahharel Hhad - first day - 
~ Nahhar el Zenin - second day - 
_ Nahhartelata . - third day - 
~Nahhar Varbaa- - fourth lay - 
Nahhar el Hhamaz - fifth day « 
Nahhar Joumoua - sixthday - 
Nahhar es Sebtz - seventh day - 


‘The month of Saffar has none. 


The following are the fast days and holydays: , 
The Ist, 2d, 3d, and 10th of Moharram are fast abi 


Sunday. 


‘Monday. 


Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday 
Friday. 
Saturday. © 


On the 12th of Rabioul-aoual, the nativity of sik 


prophet i is celebrated; it is called El Mouloud. These. 


~ holydays last to the 19th, and the children are generally 


circumcised during this time. 


4 The following three months have no particular holy: 


, ays. 
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The first T hursday and the 27th of the month Ar- 
jab are fast days. 


The night of the 15th of the month of Schaban is 


passed in prayers, and the following day isa fast day. 

Fasting lasts all the month of Ramadan. The nights 
are passed in prayers, and ehiefly those of the 27th and 
of the 30th. 

Easter, called Ed seguir; or little Easter, falls on 
the first of the month of Schoual. On this day the 
paschal alms, of which we have already spoken, must 
be given, and the paschal prayers said at the Emsadla,. 
which we shall notice by-and-by. After Easter day, 
six more days are spent in fasting, which may be cho- 
sen at option in any part of the same month. 

No part of the month of Doulkaada is observed. 


In the month of Doulhagea, the Mahometans who do. 


not go to Mecca must fast the first nine days. On the 
10th, the season which is called Eid kibir, or great Eas- 
ter, begins, and lasts three days. On the first of these, 

Mussulmen must go in the morning to the Emsalla te 
say the paschal prayers, and.afterwards sacrifice at home 
a sheep, in commemoration of the sacrifice of Abra- 


ham. At this period the ceremonies of the bilgmmage 


to Mecca take place. 

The months are composed of twenty-nine or thirty 
days. The year has three hundred and fifty-four days, 
~ and therefore twelve of these months finish eleven or 
twelve days sooner than twelve solar months: hence it 
happens, that the Ramadan and Easter never fall again 
onthe same day until the expiration of thirty-one to 
thirty-two solar years. The present year, being the 1218 
of the Hegira, has begun the 23d April 1803. : 
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The Ramadan fast is the only obligatory one by divine 


precept; all other fasts are merely religious customs. 
{ ’ * 


The Mahometans have four sacred months in the 
year, during which it is not lawful to make war, unless 
pressed by necessity, nor to take away the life of man. 
Such are the months of Moharram, Arjab, Doulkaada, 
and Doulhaja. 

For the paschal prayer a place out of the town is 
assiened, called L/ Emsalla, where all the people meet 
in the morning of the first day of Easter, before sun-rise. 

When the sultan was at Fez at last Easter, the 
feast was very sumptuous, and the Pashas, the Kaids, 
the great Sheiks, at the head of numerous corps of cav- 
alry, flocked from all provinces of the empire, in order 
to congratulate the sovereign; most of them encamped 
out of the town. 

On the spot of the Emsaila an inclosure was made, 
which had a square form; three of its sides were sur- 
rounded with a cloth, five or six feet high, and about 


_ sixty feet long on each side: within there was a pulpit 


for the preacher. We were about six hundred men 


_ within this inclosure; all the populace of Fez and the 


_ people from the provinces kept on the outside, and the 
whole assembly consisted of at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls. At the arrival of the sultan the 


prayers began. Every time that the Imaum and the Mu- 
edden accompanied the movements of the rikats with 
the exclamation, Al/ahouakibar! God most great! it was 
repeated by a great number of Muedden, who were 


hy: dispersed among the crowd; and upon this cry, two 


hundred and fifty thousand people, with their sovereign 
at their head, were seen prostrating themselves before 


the Deity, having all nature for their temple. This 


oy is really imposing; it is impossible to wit- 


a “ness it t without being moved. 
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After prayers one of the sultan’s Fakihs ascended the 


pulpit, and made a sermon, and the whole ceremony 


was finished with a short prayers, re 
The sultan then retired from the inclosuse, and moun- 


ted his horse, and every one followed his example: he 


took a little ride, and the different corps of the provin- 
ces went to meet and to salute him. ee 

After the sultan had quite withdrawn, the horse-ra- 
ces, little sham fights, firing of guns, and shouts of joy 
began, and lasted three days successively in the town 
and in the country. 

The manner in which every corps saluted the sultan 
was rather remarkable; after having formed into ranks, 
they presented themselves to the sultan with their long 
guns, which they held in a perpendicular direction be- 
fore them, with the mght hand leaning on the pommel 
of the saddle, and inclining their bodies forwards, they 
make a bow to the sultan. All at once they cried Al/ah 
iebark omor Sidina, ‘‘God bless the life of our lord;” 
after this salutation they retired, and made room for 
ethers. The chief of every troop advancing a little, 
approached the sultan, made himself known, and com- 
manded histroop to approach and to retire. 


At some distance from the sultan several companies , 


of his horse guard, with a number of standards and a 


band of horse drums and bagpipes, were drawn up: 


close to him were his high officers, and some servants 
on foot; two of the latter were always at the side of his 
horse, holding a silk handkerchief in their hands to 
keep off the flies. : 


The simplicity of this feast, the creed ciadliisced by . 
an immense crowd, the steadiness and the fervor with 


which it was uttered, the extent of the temple, and the 
immensity of the space which formed the superambient 


canopy, being 1 he atmosphere with the animating pla- 
net of the world for its illuminating centre, formed the 
most imposing picture of the homage which men _uni- 
ted into society can offer to the Almighty. 
It has already been observed that the Mahometans, 
_ properly speaking, have no priests. Those that have 
employment at the mosques have no distinguishing 
_ mark to make them known from others, nor any char- 
acter which exempts them from the obligations of other 
citizens; they have wives, they work, and they pay tax- 
es. The order of priesthood, which in all other re- 
ligions forms a separate class 5 jn the state, and of which 
_ the.members are looked upo ‘as mediators between God 
and man, does not at pt exist with the Mahometans. 
Here all men are equal before the Creator, and the 
temples have no. places reserved for any one, or privi- 
leged. Virtxe ‘and vice are the only circumstances by 
— which mort may, approach the Deity or be alienated from 
him. We 
‘The persons employed at the mosques consist of Im- 
- aums and Mueddens. The former direct the prayers; 
_ they preach also on Fridays, and read now and then pub- 
_ licly from venerated books; the latter summon the people 
i by loud shouts from the tops of the minarets, and assist 
_ the Imaumis in the direction of the prayers. These em- 
_ ployments invest them with no particular character, and 
from the moment they have terminated their function, 
| By pursue their ordinary occupation like their fellow 
" citizens. If an Imaum or Muedden should happen to 
be absent, any other individual may take his place in 
_ the mosque, and officiate for him. 
‘The Mussulmen have no days in the year that are 
deemed sacred, but the birth-day of the prophet and 


Easter. On Fridays they work as on other days of the 
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week. Their work begins.in the Hioensheeaid lasts to 
_an hour before noon; then they leave their shops and 
business in order to make their ablutions and say their 
prayers at the mosque. They return afterwards to busi- 
ness. | ; 
From: what we have been stating it appears that Js- 
lamism, or the religion of Mouhhammed, is an austere 
one. The word Islamism signifies abandoning one’s self to 
God; and it is on this great basis that their worship is 
founded. ‘The belief in the existence of one God, their 
purifications, prayers, charity, and mortification by fast 
and pilgrimage, are the most distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this religion. - 

The belief in the missions o£ Noah, ape Moses, 4 
Christ, and other ancient prophets, ; is an indispensable _ 
introduction to Islamism; therefore «Jew cannot bead- 
mitted into the body of the faithful, if he have not pre- 
viously proved his belief in the mission of Christ, who 
' is acknowledged to be the spirit of God, Rouh Oullah, 
and son of a virgin, which the Koran confirms. 

The Mahometans fancy that the gospel, which is in — 
the hands of the Christians, has been vitiated and tain- — 
ted by interpolations. They deny the death of Christ, 
who, according to the Koran, ascended alive to heaven 
without having suffered on the cross; they do not ad- 
mit the dogma of the Trinity, and, therefore, not the hy- 
postatical union of the second person in Christ, nor that 
of the Eucharist; they look upon all these dogmas as 
pure idolatry. The worship of images is shocking to 

them, and confession and indulgences are considered 
by them as matters of mere speculation. ) 

Unhappily superstitions have been intreduced_ irae! a 
Islamism, a circumstance which is deplored by every 
Mahometan philosopher. The exterior ceremonies 
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have got the better of the spirit of the religion; so that the 
Mussulman who daily performs the number of prostra- 
_ tions and rikats prescribed by the law, is looked upon 
as a good Mussulman, whatever be his morality; he will 
even be raised to the dignity of a saint if he goes so far — 
as to exceed the number of prayers and fasts comman- 
ded by their religion, though his behaviour should be 
even that of a reprobate, as I have known many of them. 

The veneration for the sepulchres of the saints has some 
useful result; because these chapels serve as asylums for 
mnocence against the attempts of despotism; but they un- 
fortunately also yield a shelter to criminals who ought 
to be driven from society. The veneration for the in- 
sane is also very charitable, as it serves to protect their 
- miserable existence; but it gives rise to numberless ac- 
tions which are contrary to public morality. The safhis 
or talismans, relics, chaplets, repeaters of prayers for the 
sick, or for things lost, &c. are all pious cheats, which — 
tarnish the pure deism of Mouhhammed. But every 
worship on earth has been affected by the cupidity of 
Charlatans, or by the timid imbecility of the people. 
Fortunately, in this country, such troops of monks, 
_ that is of derwishes, are not to be met with as are seen all 

over Turkey. | 


CHAPTER XI. 


- Scherifs of Muley Edris.—Entryjof the sultan into Fez.—Intrigues of the astro- 
loger.—Ali Bey’s triumph.—Departure of the sultan.—Eclipse. 


We have already mentioned that the ashes of Mule 
Edris, founder of this empire, are venerated in their 
sanctuary at Fez, where his descendants are established. 
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They are still considered as the most illustrious family 
of the country, under the name of sherifs of Mulei Ed- 
ris. ‘The chief of this family takes the title of E/-Em- 
kaddem,‘or the Ancient. He is charged with the admin- 
istration of the funds, which are placed im the boxes es- 
tablished at the side of the sepulchre of the saint; as 
also with the alms in grain, cattle, and other effects, 
which, under the name of tribute, are put at his dispo- 
sal by the inhabitants. He makes a distribution of alk 
these objects amongst the sherifs of the tribe, who are 
mostly maintained by these funds, though some of them 
are rich from their own possessions, or from the trade 
which they carry on, as well as the Emkaddem himself. 

The veneration of the inhabitants for Muley Edris is 
so great, that in all the situations of life, and in all their 
spontaneous emotions they invoke Maley Kdris instead 
of the Almighty. 

On my road from Mequinez to Fez, I had an officer 
of the sultan sent before me, with an order from this 
monarch to Hadj Edris, to have a lodging prepared for 
me, and to serve and. assist me in every thing I should 
want. I was therefore lodged with him on my arrival at 
Fez; but he was so very old that he could hardly walk 
or attend to his own affairs. His eldest son Hadj-Edris 
ftam:* took, therefore, care of me and my affairs. 
Hence whenever in future I mention Hadj Edris, I mean 
the son, unless I add some expression to mark his father. 
They live both with their families in the same house. 
Hadj Edris Rami is of my age; his respectable charac- 
ter, the uprightness of his principles, and his fidelity, of- 
ten proved, have made him my best of friends. May 
he be as happy as I wish him to pe and may his years 


ss The same who, in the year 1808, was at Paris as extraor dina - a 


ry ambassador of the Emperor of Morocco. 
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be as numerous as his virtues. “I'he day after my arri- 
val at Fez, I had a visit from the principal sherifs of the 
tribe of Edris, and several others of the town. . At these 


visits their-questions tome were numerous, and so were 


their inquiries of my servants; they put to these, regular 
interrogatories concerning me, but their answers Were sO 
highly satisfactory, that before the end of the second day 
they kissed my beard several hundred times, and the 
most distinguished besought my friendship. 

- The Edris charmed with their guest, thought of 
keeping me a long while, and did their utmost to please 
me; but as I was not at my ease unless in my own house, 


__they were forced to procure one for me, and in a few 


days I was placed in one which they had very neatly 
furnished. 


_. The prince Mulei Abdsulem being at Fez, I waited 


on him the second day after I was settled in my resi- 
dence. This illustrious and respectable man, who was 
blind, received me very kindly, and intreated me to call 


on him every day, which I promised, and I kept my 


_ promise. 


The despotism which for such a long time has weigh- 
ed down these countries, has brought the inhabitants to 


_ the necessity of hiding their money, to dress and to 
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manage their domestic economy with all possible dis- 


simulation. None of them affects the shew of luxury 
be he ever so rich, except the near relations of the sultan 


and the sherifs :drissi, who enjoy more freedom in this 


regard, and who fear not to dress themselves and to have 
_ comfortable lodging. My friends seeing that I did not 


submit to this mean custom of Fez, as I rather imitated 
the oriental luxury, expressed their uneasiness; but I 
continued in my adopted system, and;they got accus- 
tomed to it, and even some of them began to imitate 
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me. My society increased every ‘day; the pashas;, 


sherifs, learned, or doctors, seemed to think themselves 


| alike honoured if admitted to it. 


Some days after my arrival at Fez, I was taken to the 
mosque of Muley Edris, and into a fine building 
joining it, where I saw a fine collection of clocks. I 
was told that the sultan had ordered this building to be 
prepared for me, in order to go there to read or to stu- 
dy; and'that the doctors would come there every day: 
to have conferences with me. } 

As it did not suit me to be under any kind of con- 


straint, I toldthem that I was grateful to the sultan for 


his goodness, and aucepted of the residence; but after 
ordering my people to put carpets, cushions, a sofa, and 
other conveniences into the apartment, I told them that 
I should come sometimes to it to read, but not every 
day. This language astounded them. 

In the space of ten days I went to it but twice. Seve- 


ral doctors came there, and our time passed in mutual 


compliments and indifferent conversations. , 

In the meanwhile the news came that the sultan would 
soon. arrive at Fez. Upon this occasion Hadj Edris told 
me, that two days after my arrival his father had received 
an order from the sultan informing him that I was to re- 
gulate the clocks of Mulei Edris, and give the hours for 
the canonical prayers, and that for this purpose he had 
assessed me an income on the funds of the mosque; 


the disrespect implied by this order, or which might — 


result from it, alarmed me. On hearing it read I sprang 
up like a goat and declaimed against the injustice of 


putting such duties on me who asked nothing of any 


one; I showed myself angry, and swore that I would ne- 
ver enter that house again, and not even Mulei Edris’s 
if no satisfaction were made me for this affront. ‘The 
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eood-natured Hadj Edris was quite embarrassed, and 


told me that he himself and all those with whom he had 
conversed on the subject, were of the same opinion as 


ates al s 


myself, and therefore had not dared to speak to me about 
it; but as the sultan was coming they felt themselves 
obliged now to inform me of his will, lest they should 
be exposed to some disagreeable consequences for not 


having obeyed it. They did their utmost to calm my 


spirits, and intreated me to go at least now and then to 
Mulei Edris for the sake of appearance; but I listened 
to nothing, and getting on horseback I went like light- 


_ ning to Mule: Abdsulem. 


I imparted to this most respectable friend my griev- 


ance, and made him observe that I should be degraded 
in the eyes of the public, who would judge from it that 


all 


init 
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I did not deserve the sultan’s consideration; to whom 


_T requested him to transmit my sentiments on this oc- 
—casion. 


+ 


Mulei Absulem gave me all possible satisfaction; he 
assured me that a mistake must have been the cause of 
it, and that if he had known the business, he never 


would have suffered that any mention of it should have 
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been made to me; that I might consider myself as his 
son, and as the son of the sultan Mulei Soliman; and 


that in consequence I should always be master of doing 


what I pleased, without the interference of any one, and 
that he would not suffer that I should have the least in- 


convenience. 


During the three following days this good prince 
was pleased to exert himself to tranquillize me, and I 
saw evidently that both he and the sultan had formed'a 
high opinion of me, and that the order concerning the 
clocks had been suggested by some ambitious and 
jealous minister, who had formed some plan to degrade 
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me in the eyes of every one. However, this affair iti- 
stead of proving detrimental to me, contributed to raise 
me in credit. My friends celebrated my triumph as 
being without example; my name became much talked 
of; I displayed all the splendor of the rank I bore, and 
there was not a man of the least distinction at Fez who 
did not come to pay me a visit, so that my house was 
crowded from morn till night. : 

A few days afterwards the approaching arrival of the 
sultan was announced. I got on horseback followed by 
some of my servants, and accompanied the principal 
people to meet him. As soon as we saw him we made 
him our salutations, which he answered most kindly; 
and mixing with the retinue we followed him to ‘the pa- 
lace. The sultan retired to his apartments, and the 
retinue and the troops, as well as the Pople; withdrew 
each to his home. . 

The retinue of the sultan was composed of a troop of 
fifteen to twenty men on horseback; about an hundred 
steps behind them came the sultan, who was mounted 
on a mule, with an officer bearing his umbrella, who 
rode by his side also on a mule. The umbrella is a dis- 
tinguishing sign of the sovereign of Morocco. Nobody 
but himself, his sons, and brothers, dare to make use of 
it; however, I had this high honour conferred on me. 
Eight or ten servants walked by his side, the minister 
Salaoui followed him on a mule with a servant walking. 
The retinue was closed by some officers and about a 
thousand of white and black soldiers on horseback, with 
long guns in their hands, and forming a sort of line of 
battle whose centre was composed of ten or twelve men 
and more, and whose extremities ended im a point of 
only one man; but neither rank, file, or distance was ob- 
served. The centre of the line had a front of thirteen 
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large standards, | uniformly painted, some red, -others 
green, yellow or white. This row of flags served as 
the signal for the troops to march, to halt, or to change 
front; but all these manceuvres were executed without 
order, and rather in a tumultuary manner. Four or 
six hoarse drums with some miserable bagpipes mar- 

_ ched near the colours; they did not begin to play until 
the sultan had retired. 

I called the same day on Muley Abdsulem and asked 
his advice about the means of being presented to the 
sultan. He promised me that he would take the neces- 
sary steps for the purpose, and in fact he went imme- 
diately to the palace. On his return he told me that it 
was the sultan’s intention to receive me every Friday, 
and that if he did not see me every day, it was that 
- he might not derange my occupations and deprive me of 
my liberty; and that he would order one of his learned 
favourites to accompany me to the palace. 

The next day while I had a company of twenty per- 
sons at my house, I was apprized of a message from 
the sultan; I ordered the messenger to come in. He 
was the first astronomer and astrologer of the court, 
who presented himself to me with the greatest respect, 
and placing in my hands a magnificent hhaik, as the sul- 
tan’s gift, he informed me that he, Sidi Ginnan, had the 
honour of being chosen by the sultan to accompany 
me every Friday to the palace. 

_ I kissed the Hhaik, and after having put it, according 
to custom, on my head, I laid it on my cushion, and 
‘was complimented by the company ypon this occasion. 

After having taken some tea, and spent about half an 
hour in conversation, Sidi Ginnan expressed a wish to 

speak to me in private. I took him and his secretary 
oor clerk, whom he had brought along with Dien, inte 
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another room. After having set down, he began to ask 
me many questions about my name, age, and country, 
and the place where I had studied. He then requested me 
to resolve him some astronomical problems, such as the — 
longitude and the declination of the sun; his periodical 
revolutions; the precession of the equinoxes; the longi- 
tude and latitude of my country, and of my lodging in 
London, &c. &c. <A conversation of this nature was 
not adapted to please me, as I did not know the purport 
of it; I answered therefore rather roughly, but the 
secretary wrote down every thing. I added a prediction of 
the two next eclipses of the sun and of the moon, and 
after having made a present to Sidi Ginnan and his clerk, 
they retired. ! 7 
During this kind of interrogatory, Hadj Edris was 
going from one room into another, and seemed to be 
very much agitated; and when I returned to my com- 
pany, I found all my friends divided in groups of four, 
saylug prayers in my behalf. I was very sensible of 
the interest they took in my fate, and put the good-na- 
tured Hadj Edris at his ease, who joined the others in 
paying me most affectionate compliments. Bs’ 
The following day we made a party of plcaghnels to 
one of Hadj Edris gardens in the country. As we dared 
not to play at any game or drink any liquor, and as mu- 
‘sic. and dancing did not suit the gravity: of our char- 
acters; as they had nota sufficient knowledge of sciences 
to make them the topics of our conversation, and as 
there was no political news on account of the want of | 
correspondence, couriers, and public papers, we were 
ata loss how to pass our time, and were reduced to the — 
necessity of eating five or six times a day like Helioga- — 
bali, and to fill up the remainder of our time with drink- 
ing tea, saying prayers, playing like children, electing 
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amongst us pashas, hhaliphes and kaids charged with 
the command of every dinner, tea, collation, or walk. 
_ The only game which offered some interest consist- 
ed of placing on a large dish about a dozen of cups 
upside down. The company then divides into two ° 
bands, and after one of them had put a ring or a piece 
of coin under one of the cups, the other band fs to 
discover it in the first or last of the cups which they may 
liftup. Ifthe rmg should happen to be in one of the 
intermediate cups, he that has lifted up the wrong cup 
is punished with receiving from every member of the 
opposite band, some blows on his hands with a knotted 
handkerchief. But if the ring be found in the first or 
last cup lifted up, the party takes the same revenge. 
This game is for want of a better, amusing enough, as 
it gives rise to many. curious scenes in the disputes 
about lifting up the cups, and the struggle between the 
weak and the strong produces some droll exhibitions. 

Such are the amusements that occupied us for three - 
days and two nights, which we spent in the garden. The 
last day was on Thursday, and as I had apprized the 
sultan that anew moon would be seen that day, if the 
clouds did not prevent it, he ordered the beginning of 
Ramadan to be proclaimed for Friday, though the moon 
was constantly covered by clouds. 

In pursuance of the Sultan’s orders, Sidi Ginnan came 
on Friday to accompany me to the palace. I went on 
horseback, and we arrived together at the mosque of the 
palace, where he made me sit down and left me alone. 
An hour after the sultan arrived in the gallery, where he 

usually recited his Friday prayers without being seen 

-by the people. As soon as the public prayers were over, 
_ the sultan went away without my having been able. te 

see. him... | ) ; 
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He was hardly gone when Sidi Ginnan opened the 


door of the gallery, and desired me to enter it. After 


shutting the door, and caressing me, he showed me the — 


place where the sultan was in the habit of making his 
' prayers; told mé that he had apprized the sultan of 
évery thing; that he had mentioned my prognostication 
of the eclipses; that the sultan had expressed himself 
much satisfied, and had ordered him to conduct me 
évery Friday to the mosque, as he had done to-day. I 
saw directly the bad faith of Sidi Ginnan, and answered 
drily, “Very well, it is quite indifferent to me wheth- 
er I say my prayers here or in any other mosque.” 
He was embarrassed, and sought to hide his intrigue. 
He conducted me into the ‘street by an interior door 
of the palace, and said tome mysteriously, “ We shall 
0 out on this side, because as every one knows that 
the sultan has commanded you to come here, the marks 
of distinction whith he may show you will be more 


conspicuous.” Indignant at the visible contrivances of this - 


man, I answered him with severity, “ Zé is guite in- 
different to me whether I go out at this door or any 
other;’’? and having said so, I got on my horse, and rode 
off with my servants. He also mounted his mule, and 
coming in haste after me, invited me to take a ride to- 
gether, which I refused. He saw me home, and then 
went off. 

Some friends who waited for me ut my house seeing 
jie come in disturbed, asked me whether I had seen 
the sultan. I told them what had sateen and ra 
were thunderstruck. 

Knowing the force of my complaints which I had 
to set up against the conduct of Sidi Ginnan, and think- 
ing it néctésary to strike a ‘blow which would be of 
some effect in the eyes of the public, I took my pen, 


and wrote a memorial, composed of twelve articles, by *) 
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whichI proved the wrongs committed against me by this 
kind of contempt. I had asked for nothing, and yet the 
sultan had ordered me there onlyfto treat me with 


neglect. I finished the last article with tbe following 


words: “ J shall therefore set out for Algiers. ? dh ee 
prized my friends of my intention, and requested Hadj 


_ Edris to give the necessary orders. for my departure, 


after I had asked one of the company to take my letter 
to Muley Abdsulem. ) 
_ My friends were frightened at my resolution, when 


_ they heard the contents of my memorial, and did their 
utmost to keep me; but I listened to nobody, till some 


of them observed that it was not allowed to a Mussul- 
man) to travel during Ramadan, without the most ur- 
gent necessity. I saw no possibility of eluding this 
reason, and submitted to stay at Fez to the end of Ram. 
adan, declaring, however, that nothing should retain 
me there any longer. 

‘The second day after this scene, Muley Abdsulem 
sent to me a request to call on him, which. Idid. He 
told me that he had been to the palace, and had spoken 
of my affair to the sultan, who said he was exasperated 


: against Ginnan, being convinced that this man had a 


bad heart. He said, that the sultan’s intention was, I 


should be accompanied every Friday to the palace, in or- 


derto converse withhim, and not to beleft at the mosque, 
and that Ginnan and some others. should have reason 
to repent of their conduct. He finished with saying, 
that he would give orders to arrest that fellow. I told 
him that I was entirely satisfied with this explanation, 
and requested him to leave Ginnan at liberty. 

‘My friends rejoiced at my triumph; when one of 


them came in, and, with a melancholy air, said to me, 


“Your goodness has made you commit a great fault!’’ 
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— What is it?”—‘‘You have intrusted to that trai- _ 
tor Ginnan the days and hours on which the eclipses of | 
the’ sun and moon will take place, and he has given: 
those communications to the sultan, asif they had been © 
calculated by himself, without mentioning the merit 
which is due to you.”—“ Poor devil!” said I, “how I 
pity him!”—* But why?”? —‘* Neither him nor any 
body but myself at Fez knows the days and hours at 
which the eclipses will take place?” —*“ How is it pos- 
sible? you have informed him of it.”—“ No,”’ said I; 
“from the first moment, I knew the fellow; and for 
that reason I did not tell him one true word of all these 
astronomical communications; his prognostications will, 
therefore, be false.””,—I hardly had uttered these words, 
when allthe company fellover me, and, kissing my hands 
and my beard, they lifted me in their aan and ceetones 
that I was superior to all other men. 

The following Friday, Sidi Ginnan, ae to know 
nothing of what had happened, came to accompany me 
to the palace. I made him wait above half an hour, 
and, getting on horseback, I told him to follow me. We 
entered into one of the interior chapels, where directly 
after one of the sultan’s sons arrived tokeep me com- ° 
pany; and a few minutes afterwards I was summoned 
to the sultan. ‘% sane 

I went to him accompanied by two officers, according — 
to custom, who presented me to him. He was in the 
small wooden house of the third yard. As soon as I 
entered his room, he bade me sit down ona small mat- 
trass. Amongst other questions which he put to me, he 
asked me whether I was pleased with the country, and, 
if the climate agreed with me. He called me Ais son, 
and added several other honourable names, and said at 
various times that he was my father. I was going to 
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kiss his hands, when he turned it to let me kiss the 


palm of it, as his childrendo. He took off his bournous, 
and covered me with it himself, assuring me that I 
might come and see him as often as I pleased, but that 
he would fix no time for it, as he wished me to be en- 
tirely at my ease. After having had a very long conversa- 
tion, the sultan asked me what o’clock it was. I looked 
at my watch, and told him that it was the prayer hour. 
After having repeated to me frequently that 1 was his 
son, he rose and went to the mosque. 

This interview took place in the presence of a great 


many people, among whom was the Muphti, or principal 


Imaum of the sultan, who took me by the hand, con-_ 
ducted me to the mosque, and did not let go my hand 
till I was seated. This entry into the mosque, with my 
retinue, and above all the being dressed in the sultan’s 
bournous, attracted every one’s attcntion tome. When 
prayers were over | went out; and every one that was 
near me kissed my shoulders, or part of my gown. 
Having asked for Ginnan,; the Muphti, shrugging up 
his shoulders, said, do not mind that man, he deserves 
no further attention. I gave the usual alms at the gate of 
the mosque; and blessings were invoked on me and Mu- 
ley Soliman. I went home on horseback perfectly sa- 
tisfied, as my injury had met with public reparation, and 
in the most distinguished manner. Every one compli- 


_ mented me upon the occasion; my departure for Algiers 
was thought ofno more; and I continued to make my - 


visits to the sultan, and to say puyem with him in the 
gallery. 

sindihins Miicinlemad who has no wives is in general ul 
thought of. I had by no means thought of this subject, 
because, absorbed by the enjoyments of my mind, I had 


forgotten those of the body. However, my friends 
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spoke to me on this point so often, that I was at last. 


obliged to give way, and as they knew that I was re- 


solved not to marry till I had returned from my intend- — 


ed pilgrimage to Mecca, they presented me with a young 
negress, who was aslave. I admitted her into my house 
without looking at her. The women of Hadj Edris, 
considering her as my concubine, had her bathed, clean- 


sed, and perfumed for some days following; they then- 


fitted her out with bride clothes, and led her to my house. 
Notwithstanding her fine dress, perfumes, and prepara- 
tions, I let her remain in the room of her retreat, where 
she was well attended and treated, but I was unable ta 


overcome my repugnance for a negress with thick lips - 


and a flat nose. 

Having promised Mulei Abdsulem a calendar for the 
last four months which finish the Arabian year, I gave 
it to him, showing him the corresponding dates of the 
solar year, the days of the week, of the month, and of 


the moon, as also the longitude and declination at Fez » 


of the sun at noon, the hour of his rising and setting, 
the hour of the moon’s passage through the meridian, 
the difference of the mean time and the real one, the 
phases and other lunary points, and the most remarkable 
phenomena of the other planets. . 

As the two eclipses of the sun and moon were to hap- 
pen at this period, my almanac became the more inte- 
resting from the prognostications of the phenomena 


~ which I haddescribed; I added toit the figures of the ob- | 
jects which were to be seen. At the end of it I put two | | 


other drawings, of which one represented the propor- 
tionate size of the planets, in comparison with the sun, 
and the other the solar sy stem, with all its new neni 
‘eres. 


‘When I ceweied this almanac, Muley Abasiterh 
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' and the iia were so much surprized, that they des 
__elared on the spot, that it would be the ruin of all those 
who passed for learned at teas but who in fact knew 
nothing. 


i 


The days and circumstances: “ok the ebihoaes once 


-made public, ‘the town soon became acquainted with 
_ them generally, and as every one added something of 
__ his own to the news, in a short time a thousand follies © 
were circulated. The astrologers thought proper to pre- 


sage some misfortunes, which should begin by three 
days of thick darkness, and it is impossible to conceive 
the pains I took to destroy all these idle fancies. 

The Ramadan over, Easter was celebrated in the cus- 
tomary way, and soon after the sultan departed for Mo- 
rocco, inviting me to follow him, which I promised. 


bye Dhe eclipse of the moon was little seen by the people, 
as the sky was covered with clouds; but what a fright- 
_ ful clamour was caused by the eclipse ofthe sun! The 


sky was perfectly clear, and the sun became dark in the 


middle of the day, and to sucha degree, that hardly 
half an inch of the disc remained uncovered. The people 


ran through the streets, stunning the air with cries like 
madmen. The roofs and terraces of the houses were 
covered with people; and finally my house was so crowd- 


_ ed, that from the door to the top of the house not a sin- 


gle spot was free. 

The eclipse disappeared a little after noon. Wien I 
was at dinner the son of the kadi came to speak to me, 
and with tears in his eyes, and a most piteous voice, 


~ told me that he had been sent by his father, who having 


lost the use of his limbs, could not come himself, in 


order to inquire whether any thing else was to be feared, 
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‘now me God had permitted them to get safe me oh 


the eclipse.* 


~ I cheered the mind of this young man as well as I iui Mf 


able, and he retired at last easy and satisfied. 


It is impossible to convince these people that a man 


may know how to calculate astronomical events with- 
out being an astrologer or a prophet. I met every day 
with some people, who desired me to tell them their for- 
tune, or to enable them to recover lost or stolen things; 
others wanted me to cure diseases, and some were mo- 
dest enough to request only my prayers or a small keep- 
sake: such is the ignorance of a people whom I endea- 
voured by all possible means to instruct, and to cure of 
their simplicity. 

- I fixed my departure for Morocco, though my friends 
did their utmost to keep me with them; prayers, 


offers, cabals, and intrigues were emploved on all sides, | 


but I withstood them. I issued my orders, bade them 


farewell, and fulfilled the promise I ne bk to the 


sultan. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Departure from Fez.—Journey to Rabal.—Deseription of this City. 


Every thing being ready, and my caravan having ad- 
vanced out of town, I left my house on foot on the 27th 
February 1804; and was accompanied by the principal 
sherifs, and the respectable Emkaddem Hadj Edris. 
Passing through the crowd which surrounded and filled 
the yards of my house and the streets, we directed our 


_* Aneclipse is looked upon in this country asa great misfortune. 
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_ way to the mosque of Muley Edris, and after having said 


our prayers, we separated from each other with tears in 
our eyes. I then mounted on horseback at the gate of 


- the mosque, and was followed only by two servants, 


two.soldiers on horseback, and one servant on foot. As . 


I passed the crowd at a slow pace, the sherifs and other 
. people of distinction got time to mount their horses, 


and join me successively. This retinue accompanied 


me to two miles distance, where I requested them to 
leave me. ‘They submitted at last with difficulty, after 


having embraced me with the greatest signsof friendship 


and affection. 


It was about one o’clock in the afternoon oihion we 
left Fez by the road of Mequinez, which we quitted in 


- order to take our direction to the west, and approached 


the mountains. At three o’clock we came near some 
salt lakes, which furnish a considerable quantity of this 
production; their shores were filled with numberless 
flocks of wild ducks. Leaving these lakes to our left, 
we continued our road in the same direction, and stop- 


ped at half past four on a hill close to a douar called £7. 


mogafra. 


The country contains vast plains towards the south, 


bounded by mountains at a great distance, and towards 


te 
Nite 


the north the base of the small mountains, which we 
followed, was in sight. 
The ground is composed of a vegetable earth, mixt 


with sand in great quantity; vegetation was so backward, 
that the plants were scarcely two inches above the 
ground, and no flower was yet to be seen. 


The sky was quite covered, and it rained slightly. 


_ The thermometer was, at half past five, at 12°* Reau- 


mur, and the hygrometer at 64°. The wind blew west, 
but not hard. 
* 574 Fahrenheit. 
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‘As we were about fixing 0 our tents, a foolish saint | 


gaid us a Visit. 


Tuesday, sth February. - At two . the morning” 


it rained very hard, and we renewed our course at 
half past nine. Our direction shifted every moment, 
on account of the mountains, but in general we kept 
W.N.W. At half past twelve we arrived on the right 
shore of the river Emkes, which is rather of a large 


size, taking its direction to the north. On the other — 


side of this river the mountains confine the road to a 


greater degree, and follow the same turning. Ww € 


stopped at a quarter past five. © | 
The country which we had just now been passing 
was covered with low mountains, and we did not descry 


before half past three in the afternoon a high and steep © 


mountain which was to our left, and at a little distance 
from our road. From the information which I obtained 
of it, it is of very considerable extent, and inhabited by 
the invincible tribe of Beni-Omar, who have even hard- 
ly made their submission to the sultan. 


Up to the river the ground is of a vegetable sandy | 


nature, and was then barren from the want of rain. On 
the other side of the river I found it to be more mixt 


with clay, and vegetation was better advanced; the fields 


_. Were in a good condition; I began to descry some flow- 
ers, chiefly anumber of the ray-kind and crow-foot. 
-Ttis remarkable that several of these mountains are 
composed only of rolled pebbles, or chalky almond-like 
pieces heaped up; of which the biggest were from 


four to six inches in diameter; the whole mass was coV- 


ered with a bed of vegetable clay earth. 


The sky was very cloudy, except a moment before 
sun-set; directly after it the horizon got black, and the | 


sky cloudy again; at eign in the rnin a mild rain 
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fell, w bith an easterly w wind; at a quarter nae: ‘six. the 
thermometer was at 13°, the hygrometer at 98°, and the 
barometer at 27 inches 4’ 7, which considering the 
above-mentioned state of the atmosphere, proves that my 
height above the level of the sea was less considerable 
than at Fez, though I found myself to be between the 


mountains. 


In the morning, as we passed a douar, two of its chiefs 


came out into the road, in order to ask me to pray for 


them. I stopped my horse, and lifting up my hands, I 


did as they wished. These good people, not knowing 


how to express their thanks, kissed my knees a hun- 
dred times. The same thing recurred at almost all the 
douars which I passed. ws) 

Wednesday, 29th. In the morning we had heavy 


_ showers, and my suite could not set off till near eleven. 


We took our direction W.N.W., marching continual- ~ 
ly up hill, for above half an hour, when we began 
to descend; between three and four we emerged from 
the narrow pass, and I found myself out of the mountains, 
with an extensive country in prospect. We now cros- 


sed the plain to the west till half past five; then crossing 


the road to Tangier and the river Ordo m, We encamped 
on the left banks. i 

The ground of this part of the country is quite clayey. 
The mountains contain some rocks of coarse marble 
and compact clay, in sloping beds, and in many places 


- confined. The defile is cut in the soft sandy part of 
the rock. In general these beds of clay are very thick, 
and some above fifteen feet. 


- From the moment we passed the mountains, I found 
vegetation very much advanced; the grass stood very 


high in the meadows, and the beautiful flowers grew in 


such abundance that the coup de ceil was superior to the 
finest aren in Kurope. 
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My friends of Fez knew my taste for collections of na« 


tural history, and were sensible of the attractions which 


this pleasure had for a soul awake to the beauties of 
nature; but the savages who accompanied me on my 
journey were not made to comprehend it. I took care 
not to show before them a taste which they blame in. 
European travellers, I mean, love of research, ardor 
for the sciénces, and zeal for discoveries; such a taste 
and liberality of mind are inconsistent with the silly 
gravity which was thought indispensable in the character 
of a prince of their religion. Sucha tirn of thought 
might be hurtful, and would almost always lead to fatal 
consequences. | 

I was therefore obliged to sacrifice my real propensi- 
ty to the prejudices of the people who formed my es- 
cort, and to decline the opportunity of availing myself of 
the botanical riches of a ground covered with a thou- 


sand plants. I confined myself to the picking, careless- — 


ly, about a dozen, which I took with an indifferent air, 
that could not offend their gross ignorance and imbe- 
cility.* 

We passed a great number of douars; the greatest of 
them contained about twenty tents; others had only four, 
five, and six; these tents are black, and ranged in a cir- 
cle; some of these douars had round them a hedge of bri- 
ars. Every tent is separate from the rest, about six or- 
eight yards. These people are shepherds, and their 
wealth consists of the flocks which they bring up. Du- 
ring the summer they drive them on the high mountains 


which lie to the east, and during the winter they re- 
turn to the plains; at night these flocks are taken — 


* Notwithstanding these difficulties, the collections of Ali Bey 
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are very numerous, though not sufficient to satisfy his taste for. 4 


natural history. 
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within the circuit of the douar; they consisted for the 


greatest part of oxen, some few sheep, and fewer goats. 
- During my journev several Arabs came out of 


their tents, and placed themselves on the road, partly 


for the sake of complimenting me, and partly of inviting 
me to pray for them; sometimes, but seldom, Hee? ask- 
ed charity. | 

I fixed my camp near some chapels, containing se- 
pulchres of saints, to which I sent some alms. A kind 
of fair takes place here every Thursday. 

The weather was bad the whole day; showers of rain 
fell, which continued at nine in the evening; the wind 
blew west till sun-set, and afterwards shifted to east; 
the thermometer marked 16° 2’,* and the hygrometer 
96°, at six in the evening. 

, Thursday, Ist March. Early in the morning a great 
many people came to the fair, which is called Sidi Cas- 


sem, from the name of the principal chapel. When I 


left it, the number of tents was already so considerable; 
that from the crowd I saw coming, the whole assembly 
of buyers and sellers might be estimated at about three 
thousand; the inhabitants confirmed my conjecture. 
The articles sold at this fair consisted of corn, fruit, 
horses, cattle, and other objects. ‘The inhabitants from 
distant douars come to it in order to sell or to buy. 
The women were unveiled, and had a most miserable 
appearance. | 


The chief of the sanctuary of Sidi Cassem sent me 


m the morning some oranges as a present. 

“We set off at half past eight in the morning, directing 
our way to W. S. W. with very few deviations. At 
ene in the afternoon we passed the river Bef, which took 


* 64 Fahrenheit. 
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herea direction from S, S. W. to N. N. E. andI was 
told that it falls at about a day’ S distance from Rabat i into 
several large lakes, and that it does not join the river 
Sebou, as Mr. Chenier has marked in his map. This 
river has a swilt course, and contains much water. At a 
quarter before two a terrible storm obliged us to fix our 
camp. | seatig | 
The country which we had been crossing, consisted 
at first of the vast plain which we saw yesterday, and 
which ended to the south in mountains which we kept 
moving by. Besides those mountains \ we saw a chain 
of small ones to the north, and at a great distance. 
The plain to the west seemed to lose itself into the 
horizon; at noon we reached its western limits, and I 
found that this vast plain was nothing else than a large 
flat; raised above the continent to the west, which from 
_ these limits was discovered as if one had been placed 
on an immense balcony. We*descended between 
mountains, whose tops were beneath the level of the 
flat;-and I observed also, that the mountains to our left 
spread greatly towards the south. After the passage 
of the river the road passes through valleys. 

The ground of the plain was at first clay, and af- 
terwards a chalky sand mixt with alittle clay. The 


vegetation was very backward on the plain, but the. 


lower part ‘was more advanced; however all the plane 
were of a small size, and chiefly briars. 

_. Ever since I left Fez I had not seen one single tree, 
except in some gardens near the hermitage of Sidi Cas- 
sem; the ground is not fit for them. There are no 
birds but those which flew by in great bands on their 
migrations. i , 

_ We passed many poor cee excepting one which 
was’ eleaaive: it was composed of several circles of 


] 
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tents, and every circle was surrounded by a hedge 
of briars, containing, apparently, all the first bran- 
_ ches of the families. One of the circles was remark. 
ed to me as belonging to the minister Salaoui. Every 
circle has from four to twelve tents, the covering. 
of which is made of camel’s hair. ‘They are black, and 
as ugly as the inhabitants, who are of a copper colour, 
or yellow, of a very low stature, lean, with a dull and 
suspicious look; it resembled that which a man might 
be supposed to wear who knows that he was born for 
liberty, but who feels that he is crushed by despotism. 
The women aré a little more lively, and seemed to 
be of a mild good-natured character; they are very small, 
their faces are broad, their eyes sharp, and their gait 
less, disagreeable than that of the women in the towns; 
those whom I saw were as black, from the sun, as the 
‘men. Theirdress consisted of a petticoat, a vest, and 
a handkerchief on their head. The men are drest 
only ina hhaik; the richest have also drawers and a 
woollen shirt under the hhaik; but they seldom have 
any thing on their heads. 
| + DIESE inhabitants of the douars, and of the moun- 
tains, are particularly known and pointed: out by the 
Moors, under the name of E/ Aarab (Arabians), or El 
Bedaoui (Beduins). Several of them are always on 
horseback, armed with a gun and sword, and it is very 
rare to meet any of them without a sword or dagger. 
On my road many of them came to meet me in or- 
der to kiss my knees, or my hand, when I presented it 
to them; some asked me to pray for them; but none of 
them begged. I saw none fat, or of a high complexion; 
nor of a wealthy , and even middling appearance. They 
that have money hide it, and still afiect poverty. __ 
VOL. 1. es 
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Our day’s journey was shocking; we had a terrible 
wind in our faces, with heavy showers of rain, which - 


obliged us to stop before our intended time. Our _ 


camp was near a douar, and I was told that lions 
were to be met with in this neighbourhood. 

At six in the evening the thermometer was aed 6, 
and the. hygrometer at 100°. 

The.rain continued at eleven, without interruption, 
and some very precious insects took shelter in my tent. 
_ Avery handsome toad placed himself on my inkstand, 
and beheld me for a while; I got up to open the door; 
the animal, as if aware of my meaning, went immedi- 
ately away. 

Friday, 2 March. The weather was so bad thatnobody 
wished to set out, but as I was anxious to arrive at 
Morocco, I ordered our camp to break up. _ 

We started at half past ten towards the S.W. and 
shortly after losing our way, we made many turns in 
a wood of large willows, and we should very likely 
not have got out of itso soon if we had not chanced to 
meet. with a man whom we took for our guide. The 
high wind and the continual gusts of rain prevented 
me from noticing my compass, and I was not able to 
_™mark a single point of it; the sky was completely cov- 

ered, and the windings of the wood made me lose my 
calculation, so that I could not find out the position of 
my camp, which I placed close to a douar, about 
a quarter to four in the afternoon. 

The country was composed of vast plains, which at 
distances are cut by ravines, or narrow and deep val- 
leys. 

The ground consisted of a light vegetable cant: mixt 
with a deal of sand. : 
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_At one in the afternoon we passed a high wood of - 
lentisks, after that another of holm oak and wild almond 


? trees, which were in blossom. 


The only being alive was a magnificent butterfly, he 
was resting on one of the oaks, and I took him easily. 

The weather cleared up towards set of sun; at six in 
the evening the thermometer was atl0° 8* and the ky- 
_ grometer at 98°. 

We were close to some marshes, where a prodigious 
quantity of frogs treated me with a vocal concert with 
as much zeal of .exultation as if it had been sum- 
mer. 

_ Saturday, 3d March. The day began with rain, iat 
the weather was very unsettled; my caravan renewed its 
journey at half past ten W.S.W. which we continued 


. with a trifling deviation to S.W. 


At aquarter before three we passed the small river 
Tilifle, which at this spot runs W.N.W. and at four 
o’clock we fixed our tents near a douar. 

The country is composed of small hills, pieces 
with vast valleys. The soil was a reddish sand, with 

some little vegetable earth. 

Vegetation was in proportion to the season. At ele- 

_ven in the morning we got into a wood of very high 
holm oak, large broom, and almond trees in full blos- 
som. ‘These were all so abundant from the spontane- 
ous efforts of nature, that I am sure, if the inhabi- 
tants were to cultivate this branch of agriculture and 
commerce, they would be able to furnish the markets 
of a part of Europe with provisions; but notwithstand- 
ing these riches of nature, they live almost ina state of 
nakedness, or are merely covered with rags, sleeping on 


the ground, or at the utmost on miserable mats. 


* Fahrenheit 55° 
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Let us ever regard with horror such despotical gov- 


ernments, where subjects are so wretched, where nature 


_has been so bountiful! This wood continued with sia 


long time, and we fixed our tents in it at last. 

The weather was cloudy; it rained occasionally, and 
we felt some cold. These circumstances made this 
country look like a northern province of France or Eng- 
land; it had no appearance of one of the salaibak provin- 
ces of Africa. , 

At six in the evening the thermometer was at 10e, 
and the hygrometer at 100°. ‘The sky cleared up, and 
the wind blew west. I should have been delighted 


with the pleasure of observing an eclipse .of satellites 


which took place that evening, but the clouds Ripe 
ted me. 

Sunday, 4th March. These troublesome rains lasted 
all the night and day. We continued, however, our road 
at half past seven towards W.S.W. declining rather to 
the S.W. At half past two we arrived at the walls of 
Salee. As I was in a hurry, and had no occasion to 


stop at this town, I ordered them to pass the river, and 


we entered Rabat, which is situated on ae left banks 
of it. 

The country presents on all sides extensive plains, 
which lose themselves to the sight, and the ground is 
composed of red sand. We had began our journey 
very early and found on our road woods, of broom 
‘smaller and thicker than that which we past yesterday; 
the almond trees in blossom were not less considerable. 
Of other plants there was nothing remarkable, nor in 
abundance, and the few which we met were very back- 


ward. It wasnoon when we got out of the woods, and — 


we then discovered a very extensive coast forming the 
shores of the great Atlantic Ocean. 
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The weather was distressing, the rain fell in showers, 
and it blew very hard and without interr — — 
the west. 

The town of Sallee seemed to be very small, and 0 
no means wealthy; but at Rabat some well constructed 


_ buildings were to be seen. 


The passage of the river kept us for an hour and 
an half, as the mules had to be loaded and unloaded. 
There is about five and twenty to thirty boats employ- 


ed for the passage of this river. Every boat is con- 


ducted by a single man with two oars. The river may, 
at the spot where we passed it, be about one hundred 
fathoms wide, and the distance to the bar 1s about three 
hundred fathoms. At the upper part of our passage, 
three Mahometan vessels, and a French one of about 


- 80 tons, were lying at anchor. 


The instant I debarked at Rabat, I made the gover- 
nor apprized of it, who sent to me on the spot one of his 


officers in order to compliment me on my arrival; he 


was also charged to exempt me from paying the duty 
of the passage. The alcassaba or castle was assigned 
to me to lodge in; it had a fine view on the sea and on 


the land side. Soon after I took possession of my lod- 
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sings, the governor sent me an abundant quantity of pro- 
visions and forage, and during all my stay 1 was provi- 
ded in the same manner. 

The weather was charming on te 5th and 6th, af 


_by observations I calculated the latitude and longitude; 


the former of them 34° 4 27” N. and the latter, compa- 
red with the observations which I made after my return. 


' from Morocco, 8° 17' 30’ West, from the observatory 


of Paris. 


I staid five days at Rabat, for my people as well as 
‘my mules had suffered very much from the bad roads 
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and weather, and wanted some rest before they were 


able to proceed on the road to Morocco. Our tents 
required also repair, and our provisions to be renewed. 

'T spent my time here paying and receiving visits. 
The visir Sidi Mohamed Salaoui, who was then at Ra- 
bat, made me a present of a handsome hhaik. 

This place has nothing of its ancient maritime splen- 
dor, but three or four captains who are scarcely capa- 
ble of governing a large ship; and if the sultan were to 
arm ships of a large size, he would find it difficult to 
meet with proper men tocommand them. If, however, 
maritime skill were only to renew their former taste 


for pirating, it is happier for Europe that they never 


think of improving in this art. 

The houses of Rabat are better built and of a supe- 
rlor appearance than those of other places, but their 
inside is of the same construction. As the town is situ- 
ated on a hill, the streets are on all ascents and descents, 
which makes walking very uncomfortable. It seems 
that Rabat was intended to become the capital of the 
famous Jacob El-Mansur*, and for that. reason it was 
surrounded with an extensive circuit of walls, with 
towers; this ground is occupied by well furnished kitch- 
en gardens, it also contains the sepulchre of sultan Sidi 


_ Mohamed, father of the present sultan, deposited in a. 


* 


small chapel, which J visited. 
The alcassaba or castle where 1 lodged was situate 


at the western extremity of the town, on the most ele. 
vated spot. I had a large terrace at my disposal, which _ 
afforded a most magnificent prospect over the sea, river, 


and country. Unfortunately these agreeable objects were 
intercepted by the numerous ruins in this vicinity. 


* El-Mansur signifies’ The Victorious; the Europeans have _ | 
made a name of it, which they pronounce d/manzor. (Note of | 


Ali-Bei.) 


Me 


At the eastern part of the town the remains of the 
ancient town of Shella are to be seen; Mr. Chenier sup- 
poses it to have been the metropolis of the Carthagi- 
nian colonies. Leon calls this town Sallae, and Mar- 
mol Mansalla. I must, however, upon this occasion 
observe, that all these cities contain towards the south- 
east part of them, a place called E/-Emsalla, which is 
made use of at the paschal prayers. Every body may 
therefore judge of the coincidence of names. Shella 
is surrounded by very high walls, and no christian is 
admitted into the town; which contains the sepulchres 
of several saints; that of E.l-Mansur is placed ina hand.- 
some and much frequented mosque. ‘lhe day when I 
_went there, it was so much crowded with women, that — 
I found much difficulty in getting in. The descent of 
the hill, at the foot of which this mosque is situated, is 
really romantic, from numerous cascades of bright 
water precipitating itself between rocks, amid rose- 
bushes, orange and lemon trees, and numberless aroma- 
tic flowers. After I left the mosque I took a walk in 
the orange gardens which border the river; they may 
‘with truth be called an earthly paradise. The. trees, 
always covered with blossom and fruit, afford a delight- 
_ ful fragrance, and the most delicate refreshment, which, 
_ being within reach, may be enjoyed on the spot. These 
orange trees are so thick, so large, and so tufted, that 
walking under them even in the middle of the day, they 
afford shelter against the effects of the sun, and I have 
found no where in Europe any gardens which have af- 

forded me so much delight as those of Rabat. At the 
_ interior part of these gardens I saw’a boat which was 
‘rowed by several men, and commanded by a captain of 
the galliots, who had it prepared for me, in order to 
_ take an excursion on the river. I accepted of his invi. 
_ tation. 
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‘The town is defended by some batteries from the 
sea-side, but the port affords no shelter against the high 
westerly winds. | 


The provisions and water, and especially the negad, 


are of a very good quality at Rabat. 
The inhabitants are lively, intelligent, and with more 


imagination than those of the other towns. There are 


some families who boast of descending from Spanish 
refugees, who at several periods arrived in Africa, and 
have not changed their names. One of them of the 
name of Sidi Matte Moreno is the only learned man of 
the empire who has any knowledge of astronomy; it is 
of avery ancient sort, but it 1s, however, founded on 
good principles. The excellent character of this man, 
and his good sense, inspired me with the greatest es- 


teem for him. I made him a present of a sextant ofan © 


horizon, and of some astronomical tables, and taught 
him the use of them. 


\ 


CHAPTER XIIL 


JournNEY TO MOROCCO. 


Saturpay, 10th March, at ten in the morning, I left 


Rabat to proceed to Morocco. Our road was S. S. W. 
and afterwards S.W..,till three in the afternoon, when 


it declined to W.S.W. in proportion as we passed 
the river Yetkem. At five in the evening we stopt near _ 
adouar. The road extends along the shores of the sea, _ 


which are composed of inaccessible rocks, and evenin © 


calm weather the sea beats most furiously against them. 
The country consists of small hills of chalky rocks. 


‘Vegetation was excellent, and the shores quite covered ~ 
with flowers. I gathered some very handsome plants — 


in order to improve my herbary. 


6 


~~ 


Sandy earth and some streaks of plain sand form 


_ the ground; now and then a little clay and taints of ochre. 


The sea shore is covered with fragments of shells of a 
small size, but notwithstanding the pains I took, I 


could not find one Pree shell” in a state of perfect 


preservation. ; 

My camp was near two large “ very remarkable 
rocks; their tops ended in perpendicular sharp points. 
They were composed of sloping uneven beds of chrys- 


tal and quartz, running in veins through slaty clay 
layers.. This was the first rock of a pumnitine aspect 


which I found in Africa. 
It rained a little; and at six in the evening the ther- 


‘mometer was at 15°*, the nronmeE 100°.. The wind 


blew west. 
Sunday, 1 th March, We started at 8 in the morning, 


_ direction W.S.W. At a quarter after nine we passed 


the river Sarrat; kept S.W. crossed at 10 the river 
Busteka, and two small brooks; got through Mansuria 
at a quarter past one, and arrived at three in the after- 
noon on the right shore of the river Infife, where we 
were obliged to wait a long while for low water, in 


order to pass over it. Half an hour after this passage 


we arrived at Fidala, where we took our quarters, 

_ This country abounds with small hills, the road rung 
along the sea shore, and the coast is like that which we 
saw yesterday. 

The ground is formed by sandy clay beds, on tae 


| nt compact clay and slate. 


We found vegetation in the same activity, and aboun- 
ding with flowers. J had plenty of opportunity to ith- 
prove my herbary with several magnificent plants. 


tee * 65° Fahrenheit. 
VOxu. JI. U 
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‘The weather was cloudy; we suffered a great deal 
from the violent storms and showers of rain, which at 
half past eight was so heavy that it penetrated into my 
tent. The thermometer was at 14°, the hygrometer 
at 100°. ) 

Mansouria and Fidala represent a square formed 
of high walls, with towers. Each of these squares has 
about 65 fathoms at every side, and contains a mosque 
and some houses, which are considerably inhabited, 
considering the little extent of the spots. ‘The inhabi- 
tants, amongst whom are a number of Jews, are in a 
miserable condition. I went to the mosque of Fidala 
and found it rather handsome. 

Monday, 12th March. It rained very hard all Heater | 
and part of the morning, we therefore could not set off 
till one in the afternoon. Our road inclined S.S.W. and 
shifted afterwards to S.W.; at half-past two we crossed 
a small river, and at half-past four part of largé marshes. 
We arrived about six at Darbeida, and 5 there 
another small river. | 

The country was like that sebiieh I had traversed du-— 
ring the last days, full of small hills undulating over vast 
plains, intermixed with extensive marshes. ‘The road 
kept almost continually along the sea shore, and the — 
coast is so difficult to land on, that it afforded no other 
‘port than that of Darbeida, which is but small. 

‘The ground is clay mixed with sand, in which some 
pure sand appears. Now and then chalky rocks are 
met with, and at other times slaty clay. The sea-sand 
is absolutely a composition of shells. : 

- Vegetation was advanced in the same degree, but not 
so varicd in the different sorts of productions as else- 
where; it consisted chiefly of a kind of palm plants. 

The weather was rather mild in the afternoon; but 
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somewhat later, heavy showers of rain began, and con- 
tinued till nine o’clock in the evening. The ther- 
mometer was, about eight o’clock, in the tent, at 14°8', 
and the hygrometer at 98°. 4 

Tuesday, 13th March. As the rain continued all ite 
I was obliged to stay till the following one. Our camp 
was established without the walls of Darbeida and on 
the sea shore. 

‘Notwithstanding the very bad weather, 1 was able to 
make some astronomical observations, and found my: 


longitude to be at 9° 50’ 0" W.. from the Parisian ob- 


servatory; the latitude was 83° 37°40’ N. and the 
magnetical variation 20° 43’ 30" W, 
At one in the afternoon the thermometer marked 17°, ? 


the hygrometer 96°. The wind blew W.S.W. ne | 
and there some clouds covered the sky; the horizon 


was heavy, and the sea in great agitagon. 
Darbeida is a small village surrounded with a great 


wil. It sia miserable place, and its port very small. 


I was told that the inhabitants belong to the province 
of Chaouia. Its small river has some mills. 
The governor gave my guard an augmentation of 


four soldiers. 


- Wednesday, 14th March. We renewed our jour- 
ney at half-past seven in the morning, direction S. W. 


_ At a quarter before twelve we passed a brook. At 


noon we had to our right a cape or point, reaching in- — 
to the sea. At one we entered a large wood of len- 
tisks, which stood very close. At half-past two we 
crossed several marshes, extending about a mile, and ~ 
where our horses often stuck fast in the mud up to their 
bellies. At five we encamped close to the ruins of a 
tower called Lela Rotma. 


f 
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The country presented vast plains, closed with small 


hiils; we kept the sea continually in fe th at some dis- 

tance. * | aki 
The ground consists ofa ealearebus rock, with a thin 

stratum of vegetable earth, mixed. with clay and sand, 


and very fertile. The finest productions of nature arise 


from it. 

The weather was almost continually cloudy, and to- 
wards evening a mild rain fell. The thermometer at 
eight o’clock was 13°, and the hygrometer 100°, wind 
west, with heavy clouds. 


We passed two douars, a third one was éatabiiiG Heed: 


upon the ruins of Lela Rotma. 
Thursday, 15th March. We continued our nda 


at half-past seven, direction S. W.; ata quarter after _ 
eight we passed a small river; and at ten, two douars 


and two farm-hoyses, near some ploughed ground. At 
some distance the ruins of other farm-houses were to be 
seen. At noon we passed three chapels or hermitages 
and some gardens with small houses.. The plant which 


is cultivated herein abundance is called Hhenna: the — 


women paint their hands and eyelids red with it. At 


two o’clock we arrived at the right banks of the river 


Morbea. ‘The passage boat was very small, and there 
being no other, we were kept five hours before all our 
caravan got over. 

The town of Azimor is situated on the left bank of 
the river, in whose vicinity we fixed our camp about 
seven in the evening, 

The country contained vast plains, ‘A all the way 
till noon, when it began to be intermixed with hills. 
The sea was always about a mile distant. The ground 


continued the same. The first appearance of vegetation 


was a large thick wood of osiers; afterwards we met all 
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kind of plants, chiefly of the palm sort. They were in 
full blossom. I saw some ears of barley quite one 
but of a small grain. 

‘The weather was dark all the morning, but cleared up 
somewhat later. Ata quarter‘after eight, the thermome- 
‘ter in the tent stood at 12° 8’, and the hygrometer at 
98o. 

Friday, 16th March. Thick weather, continually 
overcast; showers of rain obliged me to wait. 

I profited of a moment of sun-shine in the’ morning, 
and of the passage of Sirius at night, to calculate the lati- 
tude of Azamor, being 33° 18’ 46" north, and the lon- 
gitude 10° 24’ 15" west, from the Parisian observatory. 

This calculation may be susceptible of a trifling mis- 
take, but it will not exceed 12”, 

The great mosque had a pretty aspect; and the town 
‘did not seem to be ugly. It is fortified with walls, but 
without ditches. It has a considerable market every 
Friday. Before the town is a Bay suburb, with an her- 
mitage. 

The river, which may be about 150 feet wide, is very 
deep, and of a strong current; and boats pass it with 
_ great difficulty, and with danger from the current. This 
_ gives rise toa saying of the inhabitants, that some devils 
live init. The left shore on this spot is high and steep, 
but the right one is flat and even. I was told that this 
river comes from the mountains of Ted/a,which is the 
name of the Great Atlas. When I saw it, the water was 
as red and charged with slime as the Nile at the time of 

its inundation; it was therefore net to be drank without 
having stood a while to settle. There was formerly 
much trade carried on upon this river, and it was filled 
with vessels. I thought the sea about the eighth part 
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of a mile off; I could not see it, but I heard its roaring; 
and when | saw it yesterday, it was red for four to five 


miles distance from the water of the river. The banks — 


of the Morbea have a vegetable ground of sandy clay, 
with chalky stones. 
At eight in the morning the thermometer was at 


13° 5, the barometer at 27 "*™ 9’ 6”, and the hygrom- | 
eter at 989%; and at nine in the evening the thermome- | 


ter at 122, the barometer at 27 9’ 9”, and the hy- 
grometer at 1008; wind constantly south-west. At noon 
the thermometer mounted to 15°.* 


Saturday, 17 March. We renewed our rout ata ! 


quarter before nine, direction S.S.W.; at ten we shif- 
ted our direction to S.E.; and at a quarter before five we 
stationed our camp near a great douar. 


The country was crowded with small hills; the Saale 4 


consisted of vegetable sandy clay. 

Vegetation afforded some palm, and plants of the lilly 
kind, and various small plants in blossom. TI saw a 
deal of sowed land, melon plantations, fig trees, and other 
fruits, which delighted me so much the more, as I had 
for many days met with nothing but a barren country. 


The weather was entirely overcast. At seven in the - 


evening the thermometer was at 13°,* the A -raiakery 


at 98°; wind continued south-west. 

The cheik or chief of the douar in our vicinity, 
made me a present of a sheep, a quantity of milk, some 
fowls, barley, and fruit. The tribe was composed of 
two branches, called Orled el Farach and Orled-Em- 


_ hammed. 


Sunday, 18th March. It rained so very hard since | 
four in the morning, lasting till about eight, that we 


* 65° Fahrenheit. + 614° Fahrenheit. | 
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could only move when the sky was cleared. We took 
our direction $.S.W. At a quarter before ten we pass- 
ed across a large market place, which is kept here every 


_ Sunday, near some chapels. We took some rest at 


- noon, and continued our road S.!1S.W. [had our tents 


fixed at about four o’clock, and in the vicinity ofa 
douar. errenee 
. The country is first composed of small hills, whose 


tops are of the same heights; afterwards we found vast 


plains, which were bounded to the south by a large 


- mountain at about twelve to fifteen miles distance, and 


by others lying still farther to S.E. and S.2S.W. I 
have reason to suppose, that these last mountains join 
those of Tetuan, and the others which are to be seen 
from the road to Fez; but in this part of the country they 
are higher, I presume, because they approach nearer 
tothe great chain of the Mount Atlas. 

The ground is a fine reddish vegetable earth, some- 


what sandy, forming a stratum rather thick. The sand; 


which is of a quartz kind, contains much red feldspath, 
fit for bricks. I am not able to decide whether it 


‘comes from the neighbouring mountains, which are per- 


‘ haps of a granite kind; however, those which I saw were 
all of a chalky nature. 


Vegetation was very fine. I saw y many corn fields, 
melon plantations, some beans, and various grains. 
The weather was shocking. We were inundated 


with rain; and the wind was so high, that the caravan 


was several times obliged to stop. Later the weather 


got better. The thermometer was, at six o clock, ages. 


12° 8’; the hygrometer at 100°. The wind blew S.Was 
and the clouds dispersed. 


Monday, 19th March. Our camp beuee up at half. 


past seven in the morning. We directed to south, to- 
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wards the high mountain which Thad seen yesterday; 
and at the foot of which we arrived at a quarter before 
noon. I shifted my direction to S.;5.E; and ata quar- 
ter before four I discovered the tops of several very 
high mountains, which faced us to the south. One of my © 
people told me, that the city of Morocco was situated 
a little beyond the highest of the mountains then in 
sight, and still half covered with snow. We stopped 
at a quarter after four. | 

We saw plains, from which several tops of high moun- 
tains could be discovered towards the south-east, and 
at a great distance. At ten we began to ascend the 
neighbouring mountains, which successively terminated | 
the horizon. When I arrived at the foot of the great 
mountain, it was less than it had appeared to me the 
day before. We then passed a valley, and three brooks 
which cross it; and, getting on a little hillock, I discov- 
ered a new horizon, formed of low hills, and ending P 
at a further distance with the chain of the Atlas, which — 
commanded the whole southern part of the horizon, 
and from which four gigantic masses, almost standing 
by themselves, seemed to separate. What sensations — 
] felt at the sight of this famous chain! 

The ground was like that of yesterday. Afterwards 
I met chalky rocks on the first hillocks; and the great 
mountain contained from top to bottem, and in hori- 
zontal beds, a slaty clay, and clayey slate, of the kind 
which is used for the roofs of houses. 

The ground continued chalky and sandy; but at four 
in the afternoon I found myself ona true bed.of granite 
rock. 1 examined it closer, and found it to be genuine 
granite, but already ina state of dissolution, arising 
from the conversion of feldspath into porcelain earth. 
Tt was of a reddish brick colour, slightly mixed with 


/ 
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mica, crystalized in great plates. Its grain was very 
uneven, passing from the coarse to the middling, and 
from the middling to the fine. These rocks continued 


to the place where we encamped; and whilst the tents 


were spreading, I got on one of the rocks, from whence 


I could at my ease behold the colossean masses. which 


spread before my sight. The rock on which I found 
myself was flat as a table, about twelve feet square, ad- 
vancing about four feet above the ground, which it pier- 
ced to a very great depth. a 
Vegetation was very backward; and though flowers 
were very scanty, I found still some means of gathering 
several curious plants. All the day long I discovered no 


ploughed nor sown land. 


I was told that the high mountain at whose bottom 


we had been vag was inhabited by some holy 
hermits. 


The day was very fine though cloudy. The eileiineeh 


eter was at eight in the evening at 10°, the hygrometer 


I 


at 98°, the wind S.W. I saw but one hm The spot 
where we stopped was a real desert. 
Tuesday, 20th March. Our journey began at eight 


in the morning, direction south. After having crossed 


‘three small rivulets, we stopped at half-past four, near 
a douar, and at a very short distance from some moun- 
Btains.0 : die 


The country is composed of plains, which towards 


the south and south-east are closed ‘by numbers of 
~ small hills, behind which high tops of the Atlas, entirely © 


covered with snow, were seen to rise. My camp was 
i almost at the bottom of the first row of these moun- 


_ tains. 
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The ground presented, upon the first sight, a slight 
strata of vegetable earth, covering granite rocks, then 
slaty clay, and lastly chalky sand. The spot where | 
had placed my camp was mixed with white jasper. — 

The vegetation had in general but a dismal appear- 
ance, except some small places covered with flowers. 
I did not see one single spot of sown land; and the 
whole country contained no douars, and had the com- 
plete look of a desert. nee 

The weather was fine till two in the afternoon, when 
a violent gust of wind and rain came on. At seven in the 
evening the thermometer was at 14°,the hygrometer at 
78°. ‘The wind blew west, and the sky was covered 
with clouds. 

Wednesday, 21st March, 1804. At half. i seven 
we proceeded onwards, directing our course to the 
south; and we had soon to ascend the mountains. At 
nine we arrived at the top, and discovered the town of 
Morocco, We descended again, and entered at ten 
o’clock into the plains of Morocco. At noon we came 
to a very long bridge over the river Zensif/, which we 
passed. I ordered my company to halt till half-past 
one, and soon afterwards made my entry. into the town, 
which was the end of our journey. 

The country presented at first. the mountain; lice 
that some plains, which were bounded by the chain of. 
the Atlas towards the south and south-east. On the 
west it seemed unlimited. 

The soil of the mountain is slaty clay and slate, fit 
for roofs, with much micacious schiste. This rose out 
of the ground in thin perpendicular slaty strata, which 
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_ decomposing from the contact of the atmosphere, remain 
imsulated, and have the appearance of an immense 
church-yard, with perpendicular tomb-stones. 


| 


CHAPTER XIV. 


-Arrival at Morocco. — Generosity of the Sultan.—Semelalia.—The Sultan’s de- 
parture.——Ali Bey’s journey to Mogador.—the Sabhara ee a? — Pub- 
lic Festivals—Return to.Morocco, — 


Tue Sultan was whialily satisfied with my arrival at 
Morocco; so were Muley Abdsulem and all my friends 
at court. Soon after my arrival, the Sultan sent me a 
quantity of milk from his table, as a sign of his affection; 
and Muley Abdsulem did the same. Next day I waited 
on them, and received new tokens of their friendship 
- and esteem which seemed, to increase daily. 

‘Some days afterwards, the Sultan made me a present 
of some considerable estates, which, independently of 
my own funds, enabled me to maintain the expenses 
which my rank required. I was at home, when one of 
the sultan’s ministers was introduced, presenting me a 
Firman, by which the Sultan made me an absolute 
donation of a villa called Semelalia, with estates belong- 
ing: to it, and consisting of lands, palm tree, olive tree 
_ plantations, kitchen gardens, &c. And besides this, 
a house in the town was attached to them, known by 
the name of Sidi Benhamed Duqueli. 

The chateau and the plantations of Semelalia had 
been constructed by the Sultan Sidi Mohamed, father 
to Muley Soliman, who made of it his favourite habita- 
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tion. The choisest fruit trees were planted there; and 
the gardens were in a very agreeable state. Abundant 
waters, brought to them from the Mount Atlas, impro- 
ved the charms of tliis estate, which was nearly a mile 
In extent. It was surrounded by walls... The large 
fields and palm tree plantations were without the walls; 
and within them the pleasure garden, kitchen garden, — 
and olive plantations, had each separate individual en- 
closures. : | 

The house in the city was large. It was built by Ben- 
hamed Duqueli, who was a favourite minister, and who 
governed the empirea long while. A part of the house _ 
and the baths were of a regular and handsome construc- 
tion; but the remainder » though very spacious, was but 
of a mean appearance. ‘These donations are still my 
property. The Firman, which put me into possession 
of them, is dated the 29th Dulhaja of the 1218th year 
of the Hegira, 11th April, 1804. | 

As the Sultan was to go a few days afterwards for 
Mequinez, and wished to make my stay in the empire 
as agreeable as possible, he desired that I should pro- 
ceed to Suera or Mogador, to partake of a party of plea- 
sure there. He therefore ordered the three Pashas of 
the provinces of Hhaha, Scherma, and PP to join all 
their troops at Mogador. 

In order to conform myself to the Sultan’ s intention, 
I left Morocco on Thursday 26th of April at noon. Our 
road inclined to S. W. and W.S. W.. At four I cros- 
sed a small river; and an hour afterwards, having pas- 
sed a second river called Enjiss, I ordered our camp 
to be placed on its left banks. 


> 
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The country isa vast plain, open to the east and west, 
but bounded on the north and south by small mountains, 


- and on the south-east by a chain of the Atlas. 


‘The ground is calcareous sand, and a true desert, af- 
fording nothing but briars and osiers. 

. The weather was calm and clear, but very hot. 

My camp was composed of five tents; one for my- 
self, a second for my Fakihs, a third for the kitchen, a 
fourth for the. servants, and the fifth for my guard, con- 
sisting of four black soldiers of the Sultan’s horse guard. 
I had left all my carriages at Morocco, and, what was 
worse, my medicines; this inconvenienced me, as I felt 
myself somewhat indisposed. © 

Friday, 27th March. At eight in the morning we 
pursued our course S. W. and W.S. W. At eleven 
we crossed a small river, and at five in the evening I 


ordered our tents to be fixed, after having passed the 
_ river Schouschaoua, which, like the others, runs from S. 


_E. to N. W. 


The country was of the same nature as I found it yes- 


__ terday. The chain of the Atlas seemed now a ereat 
way off; one of its branches, the lowest, terminated the 


_horizonin the south. In the afternoon we passed a tract 


full of hillocks, and to the north of us I perceived a 


' mountain, which seemed to be quite insulated. 
_. The ground is of a hard clay marl. The shores of 


the river were covered with fine kitchen gardens, which 
-seemed to be full of population; a number of women 


with unveiled faces were washing in the river. My in- 


_ disposition increased; I was at about seven degrees and 


a half from the tropic, the weather was excessively hot, 
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of getting seriously ill. | 

Saturday, 28th March. seeps cincettlin my illness, 
we set off at eight in the morning to the W. and after- 
wards W.S. W. At noon we passed near a small num- 
ber of houses and some chapels, which are called Sidi 
Moktard. ¥rom four o’clock we found some houses 
that lay scattered like farm houses; as we arrived at 
about five o’clock near one of these houses, which was 
else to a douar and to a fine brook, I profited of this 
situation, and ordered our tents to be spread. 

The ground at the beginning afforded some marl, mixt 
with reddish clay, and afterwards some calcareous rocks, 
covered with a thin stratum of vegetable earth, contain- 
ing numberless almond-like chalky pebbles, and some 
quartz. 

The country we passed i in the morning was flat, but 
in the afternoon we had continually to ascend and de- 
scend hills, between which we fixed our tents. | 

The weather was cloudy, and the wind blew sharp — 
from the west; I felt myself a little better from drinking _ 
a quantity of lemonade; this refreshing sy was 
very beneficial to me. 

Vegetation was very scanty on the plain; but iolpatiad 
evening I saw some Aare well sown, and various plants 
in blossom. | 

Sunday, 29th March. We broke up our camp ata | 
quarter after eight in the morning, inclining west, after- 
wards west-south-west, and continuing so till fourin— 
the afternoon, when we stopped. 

The country consisted entirely of pleasant mountains | 
which contained some lonely houses. ‘This makes it - 
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look like Switzerland, but many of them were in a state 
of decay. From the tops of some of these mountains 
we discovered a vast mountainous country, as well to 
the south as to north. At three in the afternoon I per- 


ceived the sea and the coast of Mogador. 


= 


The ground is composed of chalky rocks, covered 
with a slight bed of vegetable earth, a mixture of chalk 
and sand. 

The vegetation was cmiellante they were about reap- 
ing barley. _Numberless plants in bloom gave a char- 


ming aspect to the country, but above all, the quanti- 


ties of trees which in this country are called Argans. 
This precious tree multiplies by itself, without requi- 

ring any assistance; all the trouble it gives to man con- 

sists in gathering its fruit, which forms a kind of very 


thick olive, yielding a great eng of oi proper for 


all uses. 
Though in ataical I must refer to the scientific part 
of my travels for the description of the plants, yet the 


_ great utility of the above tree induces me to saya few 
- words on it here. 


It seems that Linneus ba, put this plant in the genus 


| ‘ot the Rhamnus or Sideroxilus kind; he calls it Rham- 


nus siculus in his system, and in hisherbary Sideroxilus 


' spinosus. The learned botanist Dryander calls it Rham- 


nus penta phyllus; but the learned Mr. Schusboe, Dan- 
ish consul at Morocco, who has examined the plants of 


this country more closely than any other person, has 
followed the worthy botanists Retz and Wildenow, who 


have called it Elacodendron At ‘gan. 

Mr, Schusboe’s description is undoubtedly the most 
complete; some little differences from it will be seen in 
the scientific part of my journey. 
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This tree was in full fructification as I passed. It is 
thorny, and on the fruit isa great quantity of resinous 


gluten, which might become useful to chymists. The 
pulp of the fruit, after the extraction of the oil, affords 
a fine food for oxen. This part was covered with a 


wood of these trees, of ten to twelve days journey, exten- 


ding from north to south, in which the mhabitants have 


no other trouble but to gather the fruit. Would it not~ 


be possible to transplant this interesting tree into the 
southern parts of Europe? Such an acquisition would, 
in my opinion, be worth more than the addition of a 
province. ! , 
Monday, 30th April. We renewed our journey at 
half past ten in the morning, in the direction of W. S. 
W. Awhour after we came out of the wood, passed 


some moveable sandy hills, and a little after twelve we 


arrived at Suwera or Mogador, which was the pe of our 
expedition. 


The country presented no change from that which — 
we passed yesterday. The sandy plain into which we 
had come may with truth be called a little Sehara; the 


wind is there of a surprising rapidity, and the sand so 
extremely fine, that it forms on the ground some waves, 
which look like those of the sea. These waves rise up so 
fast, that ina very few hours a hill of about 20 to- 30 feet 
high is transported from one place to another. I never 


thownhes it possible, and did not believeit till I was convin- 


cedofit by my owneyes. This transportation ofthese hills | 
however, does not take place all of a sudden, as is 
generally believed, and it is by no means capable of sur- 
prizing and buryinga caravan whichis on the march, 
It is easy to describe the manner in which this transposi- 
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tion her the hills takes place: the wind sweeping continu- 
ally from the surface the sand with an astonishing rapidity 


the surface of the ground lowers every moment; but the 


quantity of sand in the air increasing as quickly by suc- 
cessive waves, cannot support itself there, but falls in 


heaps, and forms a new hill, and the place which it oc- 


cupied before is level, and looks as if it had been swept. 


Tt is necessary to guard the eyes and mouth against the 


quantity of sand which is always flying about in the air. 


This second sahara may be, at the place where it - 


must be passed; about a mile and a half wide; the trav- 


_ eller must take care to keep always to the east, in or- 


der to avoid being lost in the windings, which must be 
made in the middle of the hills of sand which bound 
the sight, and which shift from one spot to another so 
often, as to leave nothing to be seen but the sky and 
sand, without any mark by which our position can be 
known; even the deepest footstep in the sand of either 


man or horse disappears the moment the foot is raised. 


The immensity, the swiftness, and the everlasting 


‘motion of these waves disturbed the sight both of men 
_ and beasts, so that they are almost continually march- 


ing as if in the dark. The camel gives here a proof 


of his great superiority; his long neck, perpendicularly 
erected, removes his héad from the ground and from the 
thick part of the waves; his eyes are well defended by 


thick eye-lids, largely provided with hair, and which 


_he keeps ‘half shut; the construction of his feet, broad 


and cushion-like, prevents his treading deep into the 
sand; his long legs enable him to pass the same space 


" with only half the number of steps of any other animal, 


and therefore with less fatigue. These advantages give 
VOL, Mi, Y : 
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him a solid and easy gait on a ground where all other 


a 
oa 


animals walk with slow, short and uncertain steps, and 


in a tottering manner. Hence the camel, intended by 


nature for these journeys, affords a new motive of praise 
to the Creator, who in his wisdom has given the camel 
to the African, as the rein-deer to the Laplander. 
The town of Souwera, which is found on the maps un- 
der the name of Mogador, was built by Sultan Sidi 
Mohamed, father to the present sultan. It is of a regu- 
lar construction, and its high buildings give a tolerable 
view for African cities. The great market- place, which 
is surrounded with arcades, is handsome; the streets 
are regular, but too narrow. ~The town is surrounded 
with walls, and defended by some pieces of cannon, 
which are placed towards the land-side, in order to 
prevent the incursions of the Arabs. On the sea-side 
is a battery, much elevated, which strikes in front, but 
the embrasures are so narrow, that the cannon have 
little room to play, and are used with some difficulty; 
this battery contains also some mortars, The last em- 


brasure on the south side forms an angle with the flank, 


and holds a large cannon, which defends the entrance 
of the port. 


The port is formed by a canal, ‘stitch makes an 


island at the south-west part of the town. I was told 
that it is not very safe; however, an English frigate 
was riding there at anchor. ‘The entrance of the port 
has another battery, which is better than the former: 


large magazines of a very good construction are estab- 


lished between these batteries. 
The island which forms the port may be about a 
mile in diameter, and is about half a mile distant from 
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the shore; several cannons are planted for its defence. 
This island serves to confine prisoners of state. 

Notwithstanding these fortifications, the town of 
Souera would not be able to stand an attack of any 
vigour, as it contains no other water but that which is 
taken from the river, at a mile’s distance. 

My residence at Mogador was very dull, this place 
being confined by a desert of flying sand, which makes 
it impossible to walk out. It has no gardens; but about 
a mile further off some mountains appear, covered with 
woods of argan trees, and a fine vegetation. 

The vice-consuls and merchants of various European 
- nations, who live at Souera form a kind of colony, which 
is increased by the Jew merchants of the country: 
these latter enjoy here much more liberty than at any 
other place in the empire; they are even permitted to 
wear the European dress, and to live like the merchants 
of other nations; they are the richest class, but from 
time to time they are compelled to pay dearly for these 
advantages by the most shocking oppressions. 

During the ten days that I staid at Souera the weath- 
er was very changeable; I made, however, some excel- 
lent observations, by which I was abie to ascertain the 
latitude at 31° 32’ 40” N., and the ae See 11°55" 45" 
from the Parisian Beet bvatole. 

_ During these ten days the pashas of Hhaha, of Cherma, 
and of Sous, who were here with their troops, gave me 
the spectacle of some horse-races, of sham-fights repre- 
senting their battles, and some exercise with fire-arms, 
in which they squandered a deal of gun-powder, and 
made much noise. On one of these days they gave me 
a sumptuous dinner in one of the sultan’s mansions, 
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situated In a wood on the mountains; at our return from 


it we were accompanied by more than a thousand horse- 
men, who amused themselves with horse-racing and 


sham-fighting. We went afterwards to a palace which. 


the sultan Sidi Mohamed had been constructing in the __ 


said plain; I found in one of its rooms a falcon, which 
had been hiding itself; I took it along with me. 


Some months afterwards, as we were crossing a 


shallow river, one of the soldiers, who was not far 
from me, discovered a large fish about two feet and a 
half long, and which was stunned with the noise of the 
passage of the horses; the soldier therefore, found it easy 
to thrust his sword through it, and presented it to me. 
It is impossible to describe the happy omens which 
the capture of the bird and of the fish allorded my 
companions. . 

Having terminated these amusements, to the parti- 
cipation of which the inhabitants of Mogador were ad- 
mitted, I returned to Morocco, escorted by about fif- 
teen horse, who were commanded by an officer. I had 
occasion on this journey to make use of the umbrella, 
which is reserved for the sultan, his sons and brethren, 
and prohibited to every other individual. 

I returned by the same road on which I came, and 


as my name and reputation had now become known 
and was preceding me, all the inhabitants of the neigh- — 


bouring douars of the road waited for me to receive 
me in ceremony: the armed men, on horseback, formed 
a hedge, and were the first who saluted me withalow bow, 


and with the cry of ‘‘ 4l/ah iebark omor Sidina,” “ God 


bless the days of our Lord;” they were followed by 
the old men and children, who paid me the same com- 
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pliment, and offered me a pot of milk, which generally 
is sour, as they preferred it in that state; I was obliged 
to taste it. They all requested me to stay in their 
country; and the women, who were hidden behind the 
tents or rocks, made them echo with their shouts of 
piercing applause. | 
_ As these salutations were repeated at every moment, 
I was unable to comply with every invitation; they 
were therefore satisfied with asking me to pray for 
them; to which I acceded most willingly, lifting up my 
hands and saying a prayer; for which they expressed 
their thanks by horse-races and the firing of guns. 
When [arrived at a place where I was to stop all 
night, the same ceremonies were repeated, and the chief 
inhabitants of the tribe, or of the douar, headed by the 
sheik, waited on me, and presented me with a large 
sheep, or some couscoussou, barley, fowls, fruit, &e. 
which they delivered to my steward. I invited the 
principal of them to take tea with me, and after hav- 
ing staid about half an hour or an hour, they retired 
proud of the hospitality which they had showed me, 
_and highly satisfied with my reception. 
_ At my departure in the morning, the horse-races, 
the bonfires, the shouts of the women were repeated, 


and continued till my arrival at Morocco, on T uesday 
15th of , 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Description of Moroceo.—Saints.—Palace of the Sultan.—Jews.—Gardens.— 
Ravens.— Lepers.—the Atlas Mountains.—Brebers.—Vocabulary of this 
Language. 


Tue town of Marraksh, or Morocco, which is the an- 
cient capital of the kingdom of the same name, has been 
ruined by a number of successive wars, and depopu- 
lated by the plague, and represents at this moment 
only a shadow of its former prosperity, when it contain- 
ed about seven hundred thousand souls, whose industry 
maintained its agriculture, arts and trade. It contains, 
at this moment, hardly thirty thousand inhabitants. 

The walls which surround the town have survived 
the ravages of time and of man, and give some proof of 
the former splendour of this place; they embrace a cir- 
cumference of about seven miles, the interior of which 
is covered with ruins, or converted into gardens, the 
remainder forms the present town, and though the walls 


of the houses are in a line, and form streets; yet there 


are many great spaces left wholly unoccupied. 

I made a great many astronomical obvervations, and 
found the longitude of my house called Benhamed 
_ Duquelt, and situated almost in the centre of the cir- 


cumference of the walls, to be 9° 55: 45” W. from the © 


observatory at Paris, the latitude 31° 37’ 3” N, and the 
magnetical declination 20° 38’ 40” W. 


The streets of the town are very uneven in width, © 


~and the same street is in some places very large, and in 
others very small. ‘The entries to houses of conse- 
quence, are formed by lanes, so narrow and crooked 


that a horse can with difficulty pass them; which enables — 
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the grandees in times of rebellion to defend their hou- 
ses against the rabble, and also in the different wars 
| of the scherifs for the succession to the throne; hence 
four or six men are sufficient to defend one of these 
- Janes, and to make it unassailable. The houses are like 
forts, and mine was like a strong castle. 

‘The architecture of the houses of Morocco is the 
- same as that of the other cities of the empire; that is to 
_ say, the houses have a court-yard, with galleries or cor- 
_ ridors surrounding them; with long and narrow rooms 
inside; they have no light but from the doors. The 
principal houses have two or more such court-yards; I 
had five to mine. Very few mansions have windows 
towards the streets. Several houses are built of stone, 
- but the most of them are made of mortar composed of | 
lime, earth, and sand, which is beaten between two 
_ planks fixed to the two surfaces of the wall, and this is 
called Tabbi. 

The city of Morocco contains several public squares 
or market places; but, like the streets, they are not paved, 
and are therefore very dirty when it rains, and covered 
with dust in dry weather. 

Amongst the great number of mosques at Morocco, 
six of them may be distinguished for their size. The 
“principal ones are E/ Kutubia, El Moazinn, and that of 
_ Benious. The mosque E/ Kutubza stands by itself in the 
middle of a very large open square; it is of an elegant 
architecture, and its minaret, which is very high, has 
great resemblance to that of Sallee. The mosque of 
Benious was built 652 years ago; it is of a large size, 
but of a strange construction, uniting ancient and mo- 
_dern architecture; because a great part of it has been 
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rebuilt in modern times. The mosque El Moazinn, — 
which is about 300 years old, stood nearmy house, ~ 
and is a really magnificent building; ten ministers are 
employed in its service; their wages are but trifling, — 
and have been assigned to them by the sultan from — 
the funds of the mosque; they are, therefore, like all — 
other ministers of Morocco, obliged to work, or to 
commit pious frauds of talismans, &c. which they sell : 
for the cure of diseases, poisoning wounds, witch- 
craft, or other accidents, in order to get their living. 
The saint and patron of Morocco is Sidi Belabbess; 
his mosque is like that of Mulei Edris at Fez, composed 
of a square saloon, covered with an octangular cupola, — 
and carved and painted with arabesques; and on the | 
outside covered with varnished and coloured tiles. The — 
sepulchre of the saint is covered with many pieces of 
woollen and silk, the one above the other; the chest for 
the aims is on its side. . The floor and part of the walls — 
are covered with carpets and other hangings. | 
Adjoining the saloon or mosque there are various 
court-yards, with arcades and rooms to lodge the poor, 
the maimed, the invalids, or the old; these present a_ 
most shocking sight; for besides the frightful spectacle of — 
evils, there is also an entire want of those wise regula- © 
tions which are observed in Europe in establishments of 
this kind. Highteen hundred wretches of both sexes — 
are actually provided for in this establishment by means 4 
of the alms and funds of the mosque. | | 
This sanctuary serves as an asylum for those who are — 
- prosecuted by despotism; from this place they can nego- — 
ciate to obtain their pardon, and wait till they safely re-_ 
join society, certain that this asylum will never be 
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of this immunity; but it is founded on the public opi- 
nion; and if a sultan were to infringe it by an abuse of 
power he would cause a revolution. How respectable 
_is a prejudice like this! so useful to humanity, ina coun- 
tty where the inhabitant, deprived of all civil protec- 
tion, lives in the abyss of the most shocking despotism! 
The chief of this establishment bears the title of Ey 
Eimkaddem or ancient, like that of Mulei Edris at Fez; 
he is equally respected, and is almost looked upon as 
a saint. I may mention here, that the two greatest saints 
of all the empire of Morocco are Sidi Ah Benhamet, 
who resides at Wazein, and Sidi Alarbi Benmate, who 
lives at Zed/a. : 
These two saints decide almost on the fate of the 
_ whole impire, as it is supposed that they attract the 
blessings of heaven on the country. The departments 
which they: inhabit have no Pasha, no Kaid or governor 
of the Sultan; the inhabitants of them pay no kind of 
tribute, and are entirely ruled by their two saints under a 
kind of theocracy. The veneration which they enjoy is so 
great, that upon occasions where they visit the provin- 
ces, the governors take their orders and advice. They 
preach submission to the sultan, domestic peace, and 
the practice of virtue. ‘They receive considerable pre. 
sents and alms, and there is not a woman in the empire 
that would not seek an occasion to consult them when 
they come within reach. Upon such religious excur- 
sions, they are followed by a crowd of poor who sing 
_ the praises of Allah and of all holy personages. A num- 
ber of armed men ure continually in their retinue, and 
ready to defend the divine cause with their weapons. 
I have already mentioned that this holiness is heredi- 
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tary in some families: the father of Sidi Ali was a great 
saint; Sidi Ali is now as much venerated, and his son 
Sidi Bentzami begins already to become so. As the 


productive power is the gift of heaven, these saints enjoy . 


it in a most distinguished manner, for Sidi Ali keeps a 


number of negro women, and has a great many children. 


Besides his lawful wives and his common concubines 
Sidi Alarbi keeps eighteen young negro girls. 

I had once the honour of an interview with Sidi Ali 
when he came to Morocco; he quieted some scruples 
in my too delicate conscience. I made him a little 
present of about fifty pounds, and he returned me a lion’s 
skin, on which he had been in the habit of saying his 
prayers for thirteen years. Besides this he gave me a 
quantity of sweetmeats, and a large bottle of lemon sy - 
rup, which he 13s used to mix with his tea. “I did not 
fail to praise it highly. ‘This holy man, free from all 
worldly interest, employed the money which I had giv- 


en him, and that which he had been raising by alms, in_ 


the purchase of guns and other weapons for the defen - 
ders of the faith who escorted him. 

Sidi Ali was about fifty years old. He had around 
ruddy coloured face, lively eyes, and a small beard white 


as snow; he was of a low stature, full and weil propor- | 


tioned. His dress was always the same; it consisted 
ofa kind of shirt or small white woolen caftan, a little 


turban, and a sort of hhaik or light woolen cloth, which 


covered his head and hung down behind, and on the sides 
like asmall cloak. He spoke a little through the nose, 
but with much sweetness. The eldest son of this saint 


follows the footsteps of his father, and notwithstanding 


his youth, begins to partake of his sanctity. He is only 


i | Uy 


: twenty-six vears of age, but taller and larger than his 
father, and much redder in his face. The saint was ac- 


companied by other sons, which he had by his negro wo- 


men, and was onhis journey placed on a litter suspended 


between two mules; which was long enough for him to 


_ stretch on after the fatigue of his fervent prayers which 
he says in order to attract the blessings of heaven on the 
country. I did not see Sidi Alarbi who was at Tedla, but 
I became acquainted with one of his nephews, who 


came in hisname. He was so stout, red, and fat, that 
he could hardly breathe; and I was told that Sidi Alarb; 


_ 4s still taller and larger, a proof that fasting and morti- 


fication impairs neither the health nor the vigour of the 
saints. Notwithstanding his size, Sidi Alarbi is said 
to be easy on horseback, anda clever shot. . There were 


unfortunately some difficulties existing between him 


and. the sultan Muley Soliman on account of a mosque, 
which the latter had been building at Tedla, and which 


the former had changed into stables; very likely some 


little want of attention had been the cause of this 
disrespect. The sultan, to appease the holy man, sent 


him a present of a thousand ducats, and the saint re 
‘turned a thousand sheep to the sultan. 


There are nine gates into Morocco. The walls which 
surround the town are pretty thick, very high, and from 
the outside provided with towers, except the side on 
which the Sultan’s palace is situated; on this part the 


towers are likea citadel which commands the town. 


These walls are for the greatest ne made of et or 
earth beaten with lime. : 

The palace of the Sultan is situated out E of the town 
on the south east side. It is composed of a group of 
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“is buildings. Besides the apartments for the Sultari, 
gions of women who belong to every one of them, it 
also contains several pleasure and kitchen gardens. 
The different officers belonging to the court have also 
their separate lodgings at the palace. Two mosques 
and immense court yards or squares where the sultan 
holds his meschouars or public audiences, form also a 
part of this labyrinth of walls, which gives them the ap- 
pearance of a town. The whole of it contains about 
three miles in circumference. | 

In order to get into the real palace we must first pass 
the three immense court yards or squares of the mes- 


chouar, afterwards a*fourth where the guard house is 


kept, then into another, in the middle of which is a cobba 
or small square house some feet higher than the ground. 
The interior of this house is covered with carpets and 
furnished with cushions. Here the high officers of the 
court and of the service are sitting to wait the orders from 
the sultan. It is lke an anti-chamber; dinner and 
supper are served to those who stay there. This court 


yard leads into an anti-room where the pages and another ~ 


guard are established, and thence into a garden which 
contains two small wooden houses, in one of which the 
sultan receives those who wait on him. 

The garden is of a regular form and planted suis 
orange trees. It is handsome, regular, and contains many 
flowers and aromatic plants. The women never visit 


them; they have gardens to themselves, into which I 


could not get admittance. Between the two cobbas 


there is a small pillar on which an horizontal sun dial 


or his sons, for Mulei bdsulem, and for the whole le-. 
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is placed. Having one day brought my instruments’ 
with me, I observed the passage of the sun in order to 
take the latitude from this point, and I marked the pil- 


lar to rectify the position of the dial which had beena 
little deranged. T he Sultan was present at these opera- 
tions. Upon another day the Sultan himself showed me 
the interior of the palace, and some very handsome 
apartments which were constructed in the European man- 


ner, with large windows looking into the garden, anda 


fine square saloon which had no furniture except some 


carpets; but the staircase is badly placed, dark and very 


mean. ‘The same garden contains a passage which con- 


ducts to the house of Muley Abdsulem, situated near 


the palace. ‘his passage is not guarded, but its doors 
are always shut; a porter opens them to the Sultan, to 


Mulei Abdsulem, and to me; nobody else daring to en- 


ter into them without an express order from the Sultan. 
The house of Mulei Abdsulem, which is also very meer 
had likewise a garden before its entry. 

The quarter for the Jews was by itself, about a mile 


round, and situated between the enclosure of the palace 
-and of the city. It was, like the others, half ruined, and 
contained nothing remarkable, but a well-stocked mar- 
ket place. The gate, which was shut during night and 


on Saturdays, was kept by a Kaid. 


\ 


Morocco is said to contain about two thousand Jews, 


who all live in their quarter, and, of whatever age or sex 
they be, they dare not come into the town unless bare 
foot. They are treated with the utmost contempt. 


- Their dress i is black and shabby, Ete: as the Jews of 


Tangier. Their chief seems to be a good kind of “sei 
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he often came to me and was as miserably dressed as all. 
the rest. Among the women ofthis religion who go in- » 
to the streets with unveiled faces, I have seen some that _ 
were handsome, and even of great beauty. Most of 
them are ofa fair complexion. Their rose and jasmin 

faces would charm Europeans; their delicate features 
are very expressive, and their eyes enchanting These » 
perfect beauties, worthy to serve as models toa Grecian 

sculptor, are treated with disdain, and, like all the oth- 

_ ers, obliged to walk bare foot, and to prostrate themselves ~ 
before ugly negro women who live with the mussulmen. — 
The male infants of the Jews are also handsome, but — 
as they grow up they get common, and the Jews of a- 
certain age are all ugly. It is possible that the shocking © 
slavery in which they live may cause this change in their 

countenances. | ? ! 

The Jews exercise several arts and pintibeessitvnd , 
They are the only goldsmiths, tinmen, and taylors that 
are at Morocco. ‘The Moors are the shoemakers, car- 
penters, masons, smiths, and hhaik weavers. 

The town of Morocco was formerly surrounded with j 
gardens and plantations, which extended to a great dis- 
tance. In order to water these gardens the water was 
eonducted from many thousands of fountains, which had 
their sources in the mountains of the Atlas, by conduits — 
or open rivulets, or by some subterraneous aqueducts. — 
Of all these vast works there are nothing but ruins to 
be seen, and it is painful to observe the destruction of 
these numerous canals and the deserts which are now | 
replacing a former fertile and productive ground. There 
are, however, still some conduits remaining, which pro- 
vide the necessary water, and furnish several gardens. 
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_ The aqueduct which carries the water to Semelalia is so 
large, that when! ordered it tobe cleaned, the men 


walked init to a great distance. ‘This water is excel- 


_ Jent. 


The most.common plant in the vicinity of Morocco — 


) is the palmdate-tree. It grows to a prodigious height, 


y 


banc its fruit is not of so good a quality as that of Tafilet, 


_ they do not even keep dry for a year. They are called 
| Buloh, 


I have seen at Si caplali as. well within as. without its 


enclosure, a number of these date trees, and often eat 


the pith of the tree, which has an excellent taste. 

Ina wood of palm trees between Semelalia and Mo- 
rocco, there 1s.a kind of republic of crows, whose man- 
ners are very curious. Every morning at break of day 
they separate on all sides in order to fetch provisions 
from a great distance, and not one of them remains on 


the trees orin the neighbourhood. Towards evening they » 
call return and assemble in thousands in the wood, where 
they sit together on the boughs of the palm trees, making 


such a noise as if they were relating to each other the 


expeditions of the day. This I have observed during 


winter and summer; but notwithstanding every attention 


_I have not been able to observe any crows with red legs, 


‘which some travellers and naturalists ‘pretend to have 
ESeEN em. ied ia 
Ata little distance from this wood is a lonely town, 


which is only inhabited by families who have the mis- 
fortune of being attacked with an eruption of a leprous— 
mature, and which descends. in the families from father 
te son. These unfortunate people are excluded from 
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the society of the other inhabitants, and nebody Visits : 


them. 


The chain of mount Atlas is to be discovered aor | i 


Morocco; there isa continual snow on the fourth part 


oftheir height. I compute their highest point to be : 
about 13,200 feet above the level of the sea. IT made’ a 


this calculation without any trigonometrical operations, 


by which I should have frightened the barbarians who — 
were about me; and I therefore preferred sacrificing the ~ 
exact calculation, like many other things, in favour of 


the pursuit of my great project. This chain passes ob- _ 


liquely before Morocco, directing from S. W. to N. E., — 


but the most immediate part of it is south of this city, 
and not twelve miles from it; and continuing to the in- 
terior part of Africa, it inclines towards the east, and 
passes south of Algiers and Tunis,. to the vicinity of 
Tripoli. We shall have to speak of this chain of moun- 
tains hereafter, and to consider it in other points of view. 

The provisions are still cheaper at Morocco than at 
Tangier. This unfortunate town, partly destroyed by 
wars and partly by the plague, 1s without any trade. 


Arts and sciences are entirely out of the question, as — 
there is hardly a school of any note. It would be im- | 
possible to believe such an astonishing and rapid de- — 
cline, if it were not proved by its large walls, its im- a 
mense masses of ruins, the great number of conduits i 


become useless, and its vast church-yards. 
The Alcaissera of Morocco is not to be compared © 


to that of Fez; but the Arabs from the neighbouring — 
mountains come there to make their canst by} 


which this market has some activ ity. 


¢ 
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‘These mountaineers are all of a low stature, lean, 


burnt with the sun,. and of a miserable appearance. 


They are known by the name of Brebes; they form a 
nation by themselves; and though Tost of them’ can 
speak Arabic, as well as all the other inhabitants, yet 
they make use of an idiom which has not the least re- 


Brede. 
Amann 
Agrom 
Tifhi 
Oudi 
Tamment | 
Adil - 
Aceain 
Agmar 
Tezerdunt 
Ierguez 


Tamgart 2 


Tamtot — 
‘Taouala 


Yessemk 
Aguioul 
Taguioult 
Izimmer 
Tehzi 
Tagat 


iE afounast 
Azguer 


Aidi 
Idan, pl. 
Tigmi 
Agadir 
Lalit 


_ English. Brede. 
Water. Imi ~* 
Bread. Zebhar. . 
Meat Timuzunin 
Butter. Kareden 
Honey. Afous 
Raisins. Adar 
Dates. Alen 
Horse. Imi 
Mule. . Tamart 
Man. Medden 
‘ Tadouatz 
oe Tassarout 
Negro Wo- |Touslin 
man. Hint 
_ Negro. Ohzan 
He ass. is: . 
She ass. tof 
Wether. \Iberdan 
Sheep Amzog 
Goat. Imzean, pl. 
“Cow. Inzar 
Ox. Sebait 
Tae Adouco 
He {idoucan,pl. 
House. Alby 
Wall. Quieguet 
Fire. |Sauall 
: Aa 


‘ Ear. 


~ semblance to it, except in some words taken from it. 
Thad some of their words explained, and took notice 
of the following: ones; Viz. 


English. 
Door. 
Tree. 
Silver money. 
Copper do. 
Hand. 

Foot. 
Eye. 
Mouth. 
Chin. 
People. 
Inkstand. 
Key. 
Scissars. 
Knife. 
Tooth. 
Tongue. 
Head. | 
Clothes. 


Nose. 
Shoe. 
Book. 


Paper. | 
To call. 


iy, eo 


Brebe.:y ogtish,’ 


‘Brebe. English. — | 
Aglid Sultan. | jAzca = —- To-morrow. 
_Amgar Pasha. Azzumeit Cold. 
Arouco — Vase. ferpa ©’ Heat. 
Tomzin. Barley. Ethhal Time. 
Terdenn Corn. Behra Much. 
Ibaoun Beans. {Imik — Little. 7 3, 
- Tarigt Saddle. Ariat zaat In a_ short 
Ma ismen- What’s your | | © while. 
nock? mame? |{Aschcat 2 an 
Abdan Skin. Ascht . : uae all 
Idemmen __ Blood. Souddo ~ Go along. 
Azer Hair. Adrer Mountain. 
Tegzan Arm, Aah *" River. 
Ifedden Knee. Azagar Plain 
Tedaoutt Back. Orti Garden 
Addiss __ Belly. Atchag Eat 
Ououl Heart. Atzog Drink, 
Eguer Shoulder. = |Igdad Bird 
Adat Fin Ifulussen Hen 
Idudan, pl. ent Viglai Ege 
Aglid moc- 66a Taouount Rock 
corn {Accorai Stick 
Taffoct Sune" |Aganimm Reed. 
Aiour Moon. Tigchda ‘Thick plank. 
Azal Day. Ouchen ~— Wolf. 
Gayet Night. Tifloutz Plank. 
Zik _ Morning. Acall Earth. 
Tedduguet Evening. — |Imendi Grain. 
Tizuerninn Thehourafter|Tisant Salt. 


noon — (or|-‘ganhha — Spoon. 
: Douhur.) |Timsguida Mosque. 
Takouzin Twoor three/Tahanutz Shop. 
hours later(or|Araam ==—- Camel. 
¢l! Aissarey | 7 


- Tenouski Set of sun (or| © Numbers. | 
el Mogareb.)dan  - - pi Laie | 
ml enietz Last dawn (or/Sin — - - a 
~~ el Asha.) Crad - + - 3 
Idgam Yesterday. |Cos~ - - sy ee 


' 
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and so the continue to 20, which they call Aascharin, - i 


like the Arabs; from whom they have taken the nu- 
meral expressions of the tithings, which they combine 


with the Brebe unities; viz: 


Cos de Ashcarin - ae 24 

_ Za de Telatin - - 37 

They also say: : 

Ascharinde Merau ss - — 3300 
Telatin de Merau - -  A0, &e. 


bic aliehch, who say, Soixante dix (Sixty ten) 70, 
Quatre net dix (Eighty ten) 90. 

There are several dialects of the Brebes language i In 
the mountains; they are all poor, and form a jargon 


4 "mixed with Arabic, so that one may foretell that in a 
_ few centuries the Arab language will entirely disappear 


_ from these parts. To write the Brebe language they 


# 


employ the Arabian characters and orthography. Not- 


withstanding the pains I took, I did not succeed in dis- 
covering one single book written in this idiom. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


Illness of Ali Bey.—Natural History.—Eclipse of the moon.—Return of the Sul- 


tan. —Present of Wives.—He announces his Voyage to Mecca.—Grand 
visit and present from the Sultan—Tent sent by him. —The departure 
of Ali Bey from Morocco. ; | 


Havinc settled at Semelalia, I was taken with a ter- 


- rible disease, which threatened my life; and in three 
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a a 
insite I relapsed five times, in a a very serious man- . 
ner. Three months more I pase in a very weak 
state of health, and during this period I was unable 
to make any observations whatsoever. I remain- 
ed all this time at my mansion of Semelalia; I had no 
physician, as I did not wish to consult any of that coun- 
try; and there were no European phy sicians; I was 
therefore obliged to prescribe for myself, and to make 
use of such medicines as I thought proper, and of which, 
fortunately, I had a good choice. It was happy for me 
that my senses were preserved. When I could make 
use of my legs I made some astronomical observations; . 
and with regard to natural history, I gathered the fol - 
lowing facts; viz. 


Middle of May the pomegranate trees were in ful hy 
blossom. Me. Sata 
End of May apricots were inabundance. 
fe owards the end of June the fig season began, and : 
lasted to the middle of August. 
-- Tn July we had quantities of melons and water- ) 


melons. 
In May the duté and olive trees were in ‘full bias 


som. 
‘Towards the end of August the first dates of T affilet 


were to be seen. 

In the middle of August the. market-places were 
stocked with enormous quantities of grapes. 

In June and July the pompions, pimento, and other 
vegetables were abundant. a | 

In the month of May they cropped barley. 

In June and July wheat. | 

The 31st of July my people killed a _ serpent i in my 
garden, which was 6 feet 4 inches lo: ng, by 5 inches and : 
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. eight lines circumference in the thickest part. It ap- 
peared to be of the Coluber molurus or Boa kind, but 
had large plates on its head, w hich approached it to the 

_scytale. For these reasons I suppose it to be of an un- 

known kind; but as it was an unclean animal, the law 

: prohibited the touching of it, and it was not in my 
power to examine it, nor even to take a drawing of it, 
~ which would likewise have been a crime in the eyes of 
those who were with me; my servants, therefore, made 
haste to carry off this really handsome and curious ani- 

’ ‘mal as fast as they could. How is it possible that, in - 

a Mahometan country, the natural sciences should make 


: a ny progress. 


iy: 2 He atmosphere was a ace continually bright du- 4 
ring the months of May, June, and July. 
te The. ea day on which the fine serpent was killed, 
1S. E. wind brought on a kind of fog, or a thick sort of 
vapours, which presented a frightful sight. ‘There was 
lot a cloud; the horizon appeared like a mass of flame, 
_and to the height of about six degrees a dark red line 
seemed to surround us on all the points of the circum- 
ference; from that line to the zenith the sky was all over 
“of alemon colour, and the disk of the sun very pale 
>and dull, without any brightness, so that he looked 
like a globe. of plaster, or rather a disk of white paper. 
The thermometer was at 36 degrees, and the heat was 
“sultry. This meteor lasted the whole day, and I think 
was produted by the wind Simoum, from the desert, 
which, however, was’ prevented by the chain of the — 
Mount Atlas from committing its ravages on this side of 
the mountains. 
ie he next day the atmosphere wasa little fo heavy, 
and though the sun could not break quite through, yet 
the phenomenon of yesterday did not recur. 
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Two days afterwards the acute neres became very 


dull, and covered with clouds; we had thunder-storms 
and high winds, accompanied with rain. | 
I was told that such storms and rain are never to beg | 
seen here in this season, and that they never begin be- | 
fore the month of October. “woe : 
The middle of August produced some jujubes, and 
at the end of it the quinces begin to ripen; at this time — 
the pomegranates begin to grow, and towards the mid- | 
dle of September they are gathered. ; 
In the middle of October some dates began to appear. 8 
They gather their harvest in the month of November. ‘ 
dn the latter part of bhai oxi the ohies ripen. At . 


so slow, that at the end of the month not on ¢ th a irc 
of them had fallen off, this year. — ENN Ge 
At the same period I had in my garden all Kad of 7 
greens and vegetables, radish, onions, garlic, lettuce, £ 
beans, cabbage, parsnip, &c. Barley stood about eighty 
inches high. % 
After these gusts of tae which took at Bee in | hel | 
month of August, the weather became fine again and 
settled; now and then only we had a little rain, but not 
enough, for at the end of November the ground was so — 
very dry that it was impossible to sow on the ploughed 
lands; this irregularity was perhaps the cause of the © 
leaves dropping so late. This want of rain has done 
great mischief in the province of Duquela, which is the: 
principal granary of the country. | 
It is said, that at the end of the month of August the . 
storks commonly migrate for Soudan. I had three of 
them in my summer garden, with their wings cut; they | 
were very quict and tame. They always followed me 
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_ when I'd 

_wings grew 2 again: to their original size, they continued 
_ to stay with me, and: seemed to have no desire to emi- 

3 grate. | . 

” The evenings. ert | mornings of the latter end of No- 
“vember are so chilling, that colds are very common. 
a rom the bee: of that month all the frogs am toads 


" “disappear. * . 


The 10th of November tv two scorpions UScoraen Afri- | 


Bech, Linn.) were found under the pillow of my bed. Flies 

’ are here in great qu: ntities till the middie of Novem- 
ber, when they begin to diminish; and at the end of 
N ovember they are not seen again. ‘I’he gnats go away 
in October. 


iy 


. he thermometer, placed in the sun on the Ist 0! De 


f Revihar at one o’clock in the afternoon, was at41°. As 
it continued to rise, and the tube was | not adapted for 
its higher ascent, I withdrew it quickly, for fear of its 


breaking. Placing it the same day in the shade, it was 


) at mL 2: 


The 5th, at ten in the morning, . marked in the sun 


: 38°, and at one o’clock in the shade 17° 5’. 
_ On the 9th, at twenty-five minutes past nine o'clock of 
the morning, it rose in the sun to 34°; and at five 
“minutes after twelve at noon, in the shade, it was 18° 5’. 
The greatest heat I observed in the shade, was on the 
| 2a and 3d of September at noon, when the thermometer 
rose to 34° 8’. 
"The trees had nearly as many leaves in _ the middle o 
“December: as in the preceding month. 
On the 18th of December I saw a stork flying over my 
garden, whilst those three which boarded with me re- 
mained very quiet. There was not one of this kind of 


ined in pavilion or in an arbour; and ities their. 


, Bion, 
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bird’ left at Morocco, and ndbody: sie Whdnce that 
which was seen over my garden had come. His dp- 
pearance was the more surprizing, as he did not seem 
to be making a passage, for he hovered for some time 
over my garden, and at last went off to the north: east. | 
We may suppose that some storks hide themselves i in 
this country during the winter. It was very fogsy on 
that same day; and as we had a species of hurricane, it’ 
is possible that the wind may have driven the stork out. 
of his retreat. a 
The rain began in abundance about the 19th of De- 
cember; the leaves dropped very fast; and at the end oF 
the month the trees were almost naked. ey 
In the afternoon of the 31st of December the sun 
was surrounded by a crown imperfectly defined. 
had all the colours of the rainbow, very bright, for about 
ten degrees of its circumference. > 
It was ofa pale gray, like a lunar halo, fee about 200 
other degrees; and the remainder was confused. ’ 
The rain continued; and os the end of December the 
people began to sow corn. h 
There was no thunder-storm till the night of the 30th | 
December, the first peal was, amazingly strong, and its” 
rolling lasted for near two minutes. ee. 
The wind blew almost continually from west, with © 


strong and frequent gusts. 


The least heat was on the 18th of Decenabee: at ‘fiver 
o’clock in the morning; it was of 47° above nought 
by Reaumur; and the cold caused 2 a sensible i impres- 


On the Ist of January, at half- -past ten 0 ’clock in 
the morning, the therm ameter was, in the sun, at 29° 5. ! 


ap 
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el it ny aa four antelopes that were. 7 i 
very tame. The play of these animals, when they are 
| at liberty, is really attractive; they jump and canter in 
yowan astonishing manner. My gardeners were always at 
.war with them, because they eat or destroyed the plants; 

but I took them under my protection, as the garden was 
Jarge enough to make their consumption either of no 
importance, or hardly perceptible. As they were as 
tame as the storks, they always came about me at din- 
ner and supper; and these seven companions became 
my best friends. 

As I wished to keep the circuit of my dominion free 
from all bloodshed, I gave strict orders not to fire off a 
gun, or to kill any animal, by any means whatsoever. 
My intention was to give the birds a sacred asylum; and 
I can say, that the warbling of these many various kinds 
made a real earthly paradise of my Semelalia; so much 
so, that when I walked within the limits of my territo- 
ry, though without the wails, whole bands of partridges 

came about me; and the rabbits ran almost over my feet. 
I did my utmost to attract and tame all those animals; 
-and they answered my iriendly intentions more cordially 
than many men, who call-themselves civilized. 

The birds were so tame, that they came .to eat the 
+ erumbs which I threw to them; they frequented my 
rooms, and I slept with my curtains crowned with birds, 
€ enjoying their freedom ina country of slavery. I could | 

however, never succeed i in taming a stubborn chackal 
~ which had been given me. I had.a small house built 

— for him on purpose, and had him taken from his chain, in 
.. order to give him liberiy in his new house; but he un- 
’ dermined the lower part of the wail and escaped, with 
as much skill or reason (I don’t know which) as any 
VOL. I... | Be : 
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sensible being could have exercised. It is true my 
_chackal was encouraged by the call of his companions, 
who came in whole bands howling every night in the 
vicinity of Semelalia; and asa set of dogs of all kinds 
answered them from within by barking, I had two noc: 
turnal concerts, which often were increased by the bray- 
ing of our asses and the crowing of our cocks and Gui- 
nea fowls. ‘This cacophony, far from being disagreea- 


ble, gave me pleasure, because every thing in it was — 


natural. : 
One might fancy that the immunity of my resiiieat 


became een to a class which is ‘called unreasonable 
by man, for the antelopes. came in bands of hundreds - 


to the walls of Semelalia to play their tricks, 0 nore 
to ask for admittance. | 
T formed a fine collection of plants, anwets and fos- 


sils, at Semelalia. Among the insects I have some . 


aranea galleopedes, of a very scarce kind, with regard 
to their size. The first of them I saw frightened me 
very much, as it was passing over my chest when I was 
sitting on my canopy. Among the fossils, the collec- 


tion of porphyrs and of rolled Sasuniavtnn from the Atlas is — | 


valuable. 
As I had foretold that ¢ an eclipse of the moon Bint 


take place in the night of the 15th January 1805, sever- + | 
al pashas and other men of rank assembled 2t my house __| 
to observe it; but unfortunately the weather was so thick, | | 


‘chiefly during the night, and it rained so hard, with 


continual gusts of wind, that-it was impossible to sai e] 


cover the least thing. 


The Sultan never makes a long sident ata place; and. J 
a tity days after the eclipse, we had the news that he | | 
woul@ soon arrive at. Morocco. This caused much 
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satisfaction to the inhabitants, and particularly 1 to me, as f 
was waiting for him to take my leave, in order to begin 
my pilgrimage to Mecca. | | 

~The Sultan arrived i in fact on the ve which had been 


a ceaecetiaila I went to a pretty good distance to meet, 
_ him.- He was on his litter, which was placed between 


two mules. Assoon ashe saw me, he ordered it to stop, 


and conversed with me, assuring me of his particular 
affection. Mulei Abdsulem, who was with him, was 


as kind as a brother to me. During his absence, we 
had been corresponding together; and at the time I was 


‘ill, and unable to write, they sent messengers from Fez, 


with an order to have news concerning my health. As 
they now saw me recovered, and able to mount on horse- 


_ back, they did not know how to express their satisfac- 


- tion; and during their stay, our relations continued on. 


the most perfect intimacy. 

Some, days afterwards, I was strangely surprized, 
when [heard that the Sultan had sent me two women. 
As Ihad fixed my resolution in this respe «a, and deter-’ 
mined not to sivaway till my return from my pilgri-. 
mage to the sacred Caaba, I refused the present. But 
as the women had once been dismissed from the Sultan’s 


harem, and could not be admitted into it again, the good- 


natured Muley Abdsulem took them to his house, afraid 
of speaking on this subject either to the Sultan or to me. 


_ The whole court was curious to know how this matter 
of state would finish. E:very one was whispering into 


-another’s ears, without. daring to make any reflection. 


’ Inthe meanwhile, I continued going to court, as if no- 


§ 
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thing had happened. Muley Abdsulem at last found his 


silence too oppressive to him, and hinted something to. 


me about the matter. I promised to discuss it next day. 
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Our meeting took place in présence of the principal fa- 


kih, or doctor of law of the Sultan’s, who was a very re- 


spectable man. The attack began, and I was obliged to 


refute the arguments of my two antagonists. . Our dis- 


cussion lasted several hours. Muley Abdsulem finding 
himself engaged between the Sultan and myself,’ was 
very muchembarrassed, and tearsran from his poor blind 


? 


eyes. I was much more affected with the dangerous | 


situation to which this respectable prince had been ex- 
posing himself on my account, than with any thing that 
could result to myself from it, and, therefore, I took him 
by the hand and said; “Well, Muley Abdsulem, as I am 
‘‘ sensible of the interest you, bear me, and convinced 
*¢ that you know the bottom of my heart, even my most 


** secret thoughts, pray tell me how I am to act; I shill . 


“abide by your advice; but consider well.”? He took 
my hand to his heart, and, after a few moment’s silence, 
he said, almost stammering; “Then let the women be 
‘‘taken again to your house.” I replied, “‘I consent to 
“ it; but I must tell you, Muley Abdsulem, that I shall 
“not see them. The day of my departure for Mecca is 
‘* approaching, and not seeing them, it shall be at’ their 


“ choice to stay or to follow me; in the latter case pegs 


“may rely‘on my protection.” 

This declaration put Muley Abdsulem at his ease. 
He could not command himself; and the transition from 
the extreme depression of his mind to the greatest joy, 
worked so strongly on him, that he embraced me most 
heartily; his face became bright and tears of joy rolled 
from his eyes. We agreed that these women should 
come to my house that very night, but without noise or 
ceremony. Upon this 1 went home. These women, 


being a present of the Sultan, were a white one called . 


Mohhana, and a black one called Zigmz. 
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_ I ordered private apartments to be got ready for them 
in my town house, and had them neatly furnished, pro- . 


vided with the necessary objects, as coffee, sugar,tea, &c.; 


andalso with a trunk containing various kinds of stuffs and 
other trifles, some trinkets, anda purse with some gold 


It was near ten o’clock in the evening, wes stew- 
ard came to tell me that the women were arrived. “Let 
them be taken to their apartments,”’ said I, and continu- 
ed my conversation with my secretary, my fakih, and 
two other friends. The governess of Muley Abdsuiem’s 


‘ harem, and half a dozen of his women sah abs conduct- 


ing my two ladies. | 

There was a supper served to the women and another | 
tothe men. After supper J asked for the governess of 
Mulei Abdsulem’s harem, and she came to me wrapt up 
as usually. I gave her.a keepsake; and in handing to 
her the key of the trunk, I made her the following jing 
course. | 

*“« Give shia key to Mohhana, and tell her that I wetine 


 & her; but that some circumstances prevent me from 


“ seeing her. Every thing in her room and in the box, 


“to which this is the key, belongs toher. I recommend 


“toher Tigmu. Iam going to Semelalia; however, my 


‘head servant, scherif Muley Hhamet, is to stay here 


_hext morning. 


“and to take care that she be served by two male and, 
** two female servants; and any thing she may want will 


| _“ be furnished her by Muley Hhamet.”’ 


I dismissed the governess, who was quite astonishefir 


_ atmy declaration. Though it was midnight I mounted 


my horse, and parted with my friends and servants, who 


_ accompanied us «ith lanterns to Semelalia, where I set- 


tled. Muley Abdsulem’s women staid at my house till 
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If the court of Morocco was astonished at my refusal 
of these ladies, it was not less surprized at the manner 
in which [had received them. The thing could not be 
kept a secret, on account of the servants and others that. 
had been witness to the transactions. It therefore be- 


came public in less than four-and-twenty hours; and 


every one in town was informed of the most trifling cir- 
cumstance relating to it. 

- I continued frequenting the Sultan’s and Muley Abd- 
 sulem’s society as if nothing had happened; for decorum: 
requires that Mahometans never speak of women. 

At length I declared that I should set off for Mecca,. 
and had, upon this subject, several discussions with the: 
Sultan, with Muley Abdsulem, and with my friends, 
whoall united to dissuade me from this } peace They 
observed that even the Sultan had never made it; that 
their religion did not require it to be made personally; 
and that Imight hire a pilgrim, who, making it in my — 
name, would confer on me the same merit as if I had per- 
formed it myself. All these objections, and others use- 
less to mention, did not alter my determination. 

The Sultan, who from the bottom of his heart wished 
to make me stay, came to me one day, accompanied by 
his brother Muley Abdsulem, by his cousin Mulei Ab- 
delmelek, and by the first people of the court. The — 
Sultan arrived at about nine in .he morning, and staid 
with me till half past four in the evening. During — 
‘this time my journey became several times the topic _ 
‘of the conversation, but I was not to be persuaded. I 
had arepast served tomy guests on their arrival, and 
again before their departure. The Sultan gave me a _ 
proof of his attachment and unbounded confidence, in’ |) | 
partaking of both meals; he took coffee, tea, and lemon- 
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ade at various times; he wrote and signed his despatches 


ofthe day on my writing desk, and. treated me like a : 


- brother; and, going away, six of his servants handed me 
‘two very rich carpets, of which he made me a present. 
Soon after the officers of the court had accompanied the 
Sultan home, they returned almost all a second time to 
-my house, in order to pay me their compliments, to re- 
new their advice against my intended journey, and to 
* suggest me the most flattering insinuations on my future 
~ fortunes, in case I did stay; but all their endeavours were 


in vain, and I fixed my journey to take place thirteen 


days afterwards. °  ~ * ) 

The day on which I took my leave of the Sultan, re re- 
newed his entreaties for me to stay; he represented to 
me the fatigues and dangers of so long a journey, and at 
last, embracing me, we parted with tears in our eyes. 

My leave from Muley Abdsulem was really affecting; 


and to my last breath I shall bear in my heart the image 


of this beloved Prince. 

_ The Sultan made me a present ofa very magnificent 
tent, lined with red cloth, and adorned with silk fringes. 
Beiore he sent itto me, he had it put up in his presence, 
_ and twelve fakihs said prayers in it, inorder to draw down 
-. onme the blessings of heaven, and every possible success 
on my journey. He added to this present some leather 
bags to contain the necessary provision of water for the 
f journey, which is a matter of great importance. | 
| Upon this I sent word to Mohhana to wrap herself 
up, é as I wished to speak to her. As soon as she wa 
dressed, 1 went to her in presence of all my people; ud 
IT said to her: ‘‘Mohhana, I am going to the Kast, and 
_ shall not forsake you if you wish to follow me; but if 
“you prefer.to stay here, youare at liberty, for you know 
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*¢ this is the first time I have spoken to you.”” She ati. 


swered modestly, “I shall follow my Lord. ” “T replied, 

“* Consider well; your decision admits no retraction.” 
Mohhana said, “« Yes, my Lord, I shall follow you to all 
“< the parts of the world where you are going, and to 
‘‘ death.” Upon this I said to all those who were presents 
‘“‘ You hear Mohhana’s declaration, and are witnesses to 


‘‘ her resolution.” And turning to her, I said, “You | 
‘are a good creature; you are attached to me, and I : 


_ ** shall always protect you; prepare iat to accom- 
‘pany me. Good bye.” 


I ordered a kind of litter to be made for Mobihdna:: ae ' 


1s called Darbucco, and could be shut on all sides; it is 


placed ona mule or camel, and only used by ladies of — 


high rank in this country. Poor Tigmu did not require 
s@ many ceremonies, she might wrap herself with her 


hhaik or bournous. Both ladies had a tent assigned - 


to them, which protected them against any one’s indis- 
cretion. Thus I prepared for my journey from Morocco, 
leaving behind me, with the necessary Instructions as 


administrator of my estates, Sidi Omar Buseta, who | 


was pasha of the same town. ° 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Reigning house at Morocco.—Genealogy.—Scherifs.-—Tactics—Revenue of the 


Sultan. —His Guards.— His a ites or ener of Ali Fae from, Fez: —Jour- ty 


ney to Ousehda. 


_Tuez history of the sovereigns who have tcldecd in | 


i 


these countries, which now form the empire of Morocco, iy 


has been written by many authors, and among the Euro-- | 
pean ones, the work of Mr. Chenier, Charge of Affairs 
of the King of France at the Court of Morocco, seems ~ 


to me worthy of esteem. 7 a | ‘ 
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It is known that since Muley Edris, who lived in the 


Bs century of the Hegira, or in the eighth of the chris- 


tian era, the kingdomsof Morocco, Fez, Mequines, Sus, 


and Taffilet, have been governed by different dynasties, 
always engaged in war among themselves, till the period 


when the sherif of Yenboa, Muley Sherif, succeeded 
in establishing himself at Taffilet, and won by his virtues 
the esteem of the people, who were all desirous of sub. 
mitting to him. 

His son, Mulei Ismael, who kept the throne after ma- 
ny wars, and his grandson, Muley Abdalla, distinguish- 
ed themselves by the most infamous cruclties. 

Muley Mohamed, a better politician than his prede- 
cessors, was less cruel, but as avaricious. Finally, the 
present sultan Muley Soliman is the most moderate of 
all the sherifs who have hitherto occupied this throne. 

The empire of Morocco has no written constitution or 


‘Jaw; the succession to the throne is not fixed, and every 


one of its sovereigns is obliged to fight with his brothers, 
or other pretenders, for the succession. -Every one of 


them arms the people, and the death ofa Morocco prince 


occasionsan hundred thousand other individuals to perish, 

Muley Soliman, the present sultan, has three brothers. 
They are Muley Abdsulem,* who is the eldest of the fa- 
mily; Muley Selema, who, after having fought against his 


brother and been vanquished by him, has retired to Cairo, 


where he leads a miserable life; and Muley Mussa, who 
lives at Taffilet, and passes his time in dissipation. 


Muley Soliman is a man sufficiently well acquainted 
with his religion; he isa fak ih, or doctor of law, and be- 
ing more devout than others, he passes the greatest part 

* It appears that Muley Abdsulem i is lately dead. (Note of. 


the French editor.) 4 
es E. ee 
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of the day in prayers. He is generally clad in a very 
coarse hhaik, disdaining all kinds of luxury, and endeav- 
ouring to inspire his subjects with the same religious 
rigor, so that (except Muley Abdsulem andmyself)hard- 
ly any one dared to show any appearance of luxury. 

In consequence of this principle, when Muley Soli- 
man, after conquering his brother was seated quietly on 
his throne, one of his first cares was to order the destruc- 
tion of all tobacco plantations through the whole empire, 
though they furnish means of subsistence to many thou- 
sand families, and were not prohibited by the law. But 
the prophet having made no use of this plant, it is look- 
ed upon by the rigorous orthodox believers as an im- , 
purity. However, Muley Abdsulem used agreat quan- 
tity of it, and even Muley Soliman himself did not al- 
ways disdain it. Among the inhabitants very few take 
it, but those who live in sea ports or at sea. 

This very principle is the cause of his being so averse 
to trade with Christians, as he is afraid that the traflic 
with the infidels should vitiate or impair the true believ- 
ers’ faith. Hence all commercial relations have become. 
very difficult, and there are some proprietors who might 
send out whole fleets of corn, but who, for want of leave 
to export it, are without any money to subsist upon. 

A nation that has no property, because the sultan is — 
absolute master of every thing; no liberty to exchange 
or sell the result of its labours, and not even the per- _ 
mission to enjoy and display to their fellow citizens their | 
affluence or their comfort, need not look far for the cause | 
_of its apathy, brutality, and misery. : 

I have copied the original tree of consanguinity of 
Muley Soliman, which he himself entrusted me with. 


Yee 
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' In ascending to the prophet it gives the following 
series: , 


Soliman. — Hassen. Ahmed. 
Mohamed* — | Kassem. | Ismail. 
Abdalla. -Mouhamed. E1 Kassem. 
Ismail. — Abulkassem. |Mouhamed. 

L - Stherif. Mouhamed. Abdalla et Kamel. 
Ali. | Hassen. Hassan el Meschna. 
Mohamed. Abdalla. = ~—~Hassen es Sebet, son 
Ali. | Mouhamed. of Ali Ben Abuda- 
Jussuf,  Aarafat. ~~ Jeb and of Fathma 

Ali. El Hassen. “ez Zohra (or. The 
Hassen. Abubekr. Pearl) daughter of 
Mouhamed. E1 Hassen. the Prophet Mouh- 

| | hammed. 


There z are at T affilet more than two thousand sherifs, 
who all pretend to haye a right to the throne of Moroe- 
co, and who for that reason enjoy some gratifications, 
which the sultan pays them. When an interregnum 
occurs, many of them take arms, and as Morocco has 
no regular force to suppress these partial movements, — 
they throw the state into great anarchy. _ 

There is but one kind of tactics in all their battles. 
It consists in approaching the enemy to about 500 yards 

distance, and there they deploy themselves, and endea- 
- your to extend the largest front possible; then present- 
_ ing their guns, they run with all their strength towards — 
the enemy. Arrived at half distance, they fire off their 
guns, and stop their horses with a sudden motion of 


* Though the name of Mohamed be always written with the 
‘same characters in Arabian, custom has fixed different modes of 


lea: pronunciation, as may be seen in the list. 
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the bridle, and turning round they retreat with the same 
quickness. ‘They load again full speed, and if theene- 
my fall back they continue to fire and gain ground. 
But if the battle become warm, and they are attacked 
with the sword, we may imagine how great must be the 
embarrassment of men, who without any order have to 
hold the bridie of the horse and their long gun in one 
hand, and in the other to use a sword! In this case they 
place their gun across the saddle, which makes every 
man occupy the space of two, and leaves their sides un- 
covered. -It is easy to conceive what the effect of an 
European line of battle must be on such an assemblage 

of men! Hence the Moor on horseback avoids as long as. 
possible any engagement with the sword; he only relies 
‘on the swiftness of his attack and retreat, and on the ~ 
skill and manceuvring with his gun; it is only in the 
last extremity that he makes use of his sword. 

It is calculated that the revenue of the emperor of 
Morocco amounts to twenty or five and twenty millions 
of francs (about / 1,000,000. to / 1,250,000. sterling.) 

As he has few officers in civil employ, and they have 
no emoluments but their perquisites and some gratuitics, 
which, however, he grants them but very seldom; and 
as he has no occasion to maintain an army, because the 
law, obliges every Mussulman to be a soldier in time of 
war, the largest part of his monies go to the treasury, 
which he keeps partly at Morocco, partly at Fez, but 
chiefly at Mequinez. ; 

The only soldiers which the sultan continually main- 
tains, are those who form his guard; they amount to 
about ten thousand men; most of them are negro slaves, 
whom he has bought or received as presents, or sons of 
antient negroes; the rest are Moors taken froma tribe 
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which is called Oudaias. Some of these troops are in 


_ commission in the provinces, or detached to them; the 


rest are about the sultan. Almost all of them are cav- 


_alry, and known under the name of Bokhari, which they 


took when they placed themselves under an expounding 
Imaum of this name, whose doctrine prevails in Moroc- 


ji #5 ca. 


_ Though Muley Soliman led but a retired life and with- 
out any luxury, yet his household occasions considera- 


ble expenses, on account of the great number of his wo- 


men and children. The law allows him but four wives, 
- besides his concubines, but he repudiates them often in. 
order to take new ones. ‘The repudiated women are 
sent to Tafhlet, where he grants them a pension. I 
have often seen inhabitants present him with their daugh- 


ters. At first they were admitted into the harem as 


servants, and if they pleased him, were raised to the 
rank of his women, to be repudiated in their turn. Mu- 
ley Soliman finds no scruple in cohabiting with two of 
his own sisters; the doctors, however, did not approve 
of this conduct, nor of the custom of drinking wine at 
night, which had been adopted in the harem, as both 
are contrary to the law of the prophet. 

‘Muley Soliman is sober. He eats with his fingers 


_ like other Arabs; but when I was invited to his table, 


he always ordered a wooden spoon to be given to me, 


as the law forbids the use of any table utensils made of 


rich metals. His plates were therefore not different 


~ from those of his subjects. He eats no other dishes but 


those which are prepared by his negro women in the 
harem; when he dined at my house he eat without difl- 
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culty of the dishes which had been dressed by my 
cooks. | 

I returned from Morocco to Bes by the same road 
which I had taken in going to it. Though I had not 
quite recovered my health, I made some astronomical | 
observations, which confirmed my anterior results; but 
unfortunately I was not yet sin enough to follow an 
assiduous application. 

In the first days of my arrival at Fez, I Hock a discus- 
sion with the pasha; he pretended I ought to set off 
within eight or ten days, as I had taken leave of the sul- 
tan to go to Algiers; he prepared even the means for 
my journey, and furnished me with the escort, which 
were intended to accompany me. I told him plainly — 
that I was not ready, and I staid six weeks longer. A 
few days before my departure, Muley Abdsulem came 
to Fez and brought me a letter of recommendation from — 
the sultan for the bey of Tunis, and an other for the 
pasha of ‘Tarables or Tripolis. Muley Abdsulem gave 
me also a letter of recommendation of his own to the 
dev of Algiers, to whom Muley Soliman did not chose - 
to write from political considerations. _ 

Having at last fixt my day of departure from Fez for — 
Algiers, I took leave of Muley Abdsulem and of my ~ 
friends, with much deeper regret than the first time, as 
the journey which I now undertook was looked upon 
by them as being a most hazardous one, and from which 
they feared I should never return. 

Tleft my house on Thursday morning, 30th May 1805, | 
accompanied by my friends, whe conducted me first to 
the mosque of Mulei Edris, and then on a:part of the © 
road, till I dismissed them. My house, the streets, the 
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mosque, and the way out of town were all crowded. I 
was pressed from all sides, that they might touch me, 
and to ask me for my prayers. I took a northward di- 


rection, and arrived at noon in the camp which had been 


already prepared for me over the bridge on the other 


side of the river Sebu, which is a pretty large one, and 


takes its course to the west. 

Friday, 31 May 1805. We began our marchat ner 
o’clock in the morning. Our road was for the great- 
est part in the E.N.E. direction, winding continually 
through the mountains till two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we put up our tents on the shores of the small 
river Yenaul, which runs towards the west. 

The country is composed of secondary mountains, 
‘most of a chalky nature, now and then mixed with streaks 


_ of ploughed ground. 


Among the compliments which the inhabitants of the 


neighbouring douars came to pay me, the following was 


the most distinguished. One of the inhabitants, fol- 
lowed by children, and dressed ina white tunic with a 
silk handkerchief on his head, anda silk sash round 


his body, advanced to me. ’ He had in his hand a pole 
of about seven feet long, at whose extremity a scroll 
containing a written prayer was suspended. After hav- 


ing paid me a studied compliment, they kissed my 
hands, stirrup, or any thing they could lay hold of. Af- 


ter this ceremony, they retired highlv satisfied. How 


interesting was this simplicity! The mothers were watch- 


ing how I should receive their children. 


Saturday, Ist of June. Having broke up my tent at 


eight in the morning, we took our direction to the E. 


! 


and were for an hour and a half following the shores 
of the river Yenaul, which crosses a long valley. Af- 
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ter that we got between the mountains, came at one 
o’clock over a small river, and established our camp at 
two o’clock on the right shore of the same river. 

The ground is of the same nature as we had. found 
it yesterday. Vegetation was entirely dried up.. I saw — 
many fields ready for harvest, and only one douar. Pi) 

The weather was rather cloudy. The thermometer 
in my tent at four in the evening stood at 26° 7’ Reau- 
mur.* 

Sunday, 2d J une. We set off at seven in the morn- 
ing, following the direction of the valleys that took their 
course between the mountains of a middling height, 
having every moment some small rivers to cross: In ~ 
this manner we marched till a quarter after four in the 
afternoon, when we planted our tents beneath Teza, a- 
small town situated on a rock, which lies at the bottom , 
of much higher mountains towards the S.W. The situa- 
tion of this town is charming, it is surrounded with an- 
cient walls, and the minaret of the mosque rises out of 
them like an obelisk. The rock is at some places very 
steep, and covered with fine orchards; its lower part 1S - 
surrounded with gardens; at one side with a falling ri- _ 
ver, and at the other with several brooks. forming cas- 
cades. A half decayed bridge increases the interest of 
the picture. Innumerable quantities of nightingales, , 
turtle-doves, and other birds make this spot as agreeable 
as it is enchanting. | 

The vallies covered with abundant crops, made me | 
believe that the inhabitants were more industrious than 
those on the sea shore. . : 

The weather was bright and excessively hot. When | 
we stopped, it became very cloudy, and we had hardly 


* 91° Fahrenheit. 


, 


time to put up our tents before thunder storms were 
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heard, and heavy rain rushed down: I profited, how- 
ever, of a moment’s sunshine, and found my’ chrono: 
metrical longitude to be 62 0’ 15» W. from the Paris- 
ian observatory. | 

I met on my road several Arabian caravans coming 
from the east and retiring from the dearness which 
reigned in their country. They consisted of whole 


‘tribes, who carried with them all the cattle and other 


provisions which they had been able to save. The picture 
of these caravans gave me an idea of the ancient emi- 
grations from Palestinda and Egypt, which often arose 


| from the same causes. 


The back of my hands WEre SO affected by the sun, 


"that the erysipelas appeared upon them; they swelled, 


and the inflammation was so great that it caused me eX- 
cruciating pains. 
Monday, 3d June. As my pains did not diminish, 


- I ordered our tents to remain, and more so, as it rained 


very hard all the night and morning. | 
_Tobserved the sun across the clouds, and found my 


latitude to be at 34° 30’ 7” Ns this observation, how- 
_ ever, was a very indifferent one. The rain continued 


during the evening witha ong westerly wind. | My 


~ left hand caused me a deal of pain. 


Tuesday, June 4. The heavy showers of rain con- 
tinuing without interruption, we were not able to move. 


“Wednesday, 5th June. We set off at eight this 


- morning, directing ourselves to the east, crossing val- 


lies, and ascending and descending hills, which were 


~ cut by a number of brooks. At a quarter after one I 
passed a a river, and had our tents established within the 
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interior part of an ancient aleassaba or castle, called 
Temessuin. — | ¥ 

The ground of this country is entirely composed of - 
a glutinous clay, which forms the hills and the vallies 
to a great depth. I have seen vertical cuts of them fer- 
ty feetdeep. I think that it is the same stratum which 
extends on one side to the road from Tangier to Me- 
quinez, and on the other side forms the mountains oF 
Tetuan. | 3 

J met to-day a caffila, or Gatiivarl: coming from the 
east, and driving along with it a flock of about 1,500 
goats. Some camels were carrying the tents, which. 
contained the women and children of the richest of the 
tribe; the others went without any covering. Several 
oxen and cows were laden like inl car rying their 


~ burthens on their backs. 


They observed, in their march, the following order, 
viz. the cattle went first, divided into groups of about 
an hundred each, and driven by four or five luds, who 
kept a space of about twenty yards between each group: - 


the tents, equipages, and the greatest part of the wo- 


men and children, mounted on camels, formed the | 
centre: the men, either on horseback or walking, ~ 
armed with their guns, closed the train, and were scat- 
tered on the flanks, formmne a sort of hedge to Bevin, 
The alcassaba where I took my quarters was compos- | | 
ed of a square wall, ‘about 425 feet in front, with a 
square tower on each corner, mt another in the middle a i 
of each front. The wall was eighteen feet high, and | 
three feet thick. The top of the wall had a kind of || 
parapet, pierced with places of defence; but besides this, | 
there was no other place left for the defenders, except — 
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the = of the wall, on which they were perched like 
‘birds on a tree. There is a mosque in ruins, in the 


centre of the alcassaba, and some other ruins at the side 
of the mosque. Three or four.plots, composed of a 


~ few miserable houses, give shelter to the wretched in- 


habitants of this retreat. The kaid of this alcassaba, 
who lives at a douar at two miles’ distance, came to pay 


_ me his respects, and made me a present of some : sheep, 


barley, milk, and other victuals. 

Thursday, June 6th. We started at half. -past seven 
in the morning, directing our course towards the east; 
and at half-past three we fixed our tents near a misera- 


_ ble douar, in the vicinity of some ruins or il shaped 


houses. 
The ground, which was composed of pure clay, 


afforded a vast plain, and a true desert, without inhabi- 


tants, without vegetation, and composed of heaths burnt 
with the sun. At ten o’clock we passed a great cistern, 


_which contained most excellent water; and at noon we 


crossed a small river. 
The weather was bright, and the pied blew fresh 


from east. 


Friday, June 7th. We departed a little before seven 
o’clock in the morning, and passed the great river 


_ Moulouia, near the ruins of analcassaba. We followed 


for two hours the road to the north-east, always near 
the river, declining afterwards to the east, and continu-_ 


ing in this direction till about two o’clock in the after- 


noon, when, passing the ruins of a very large alcassaba, ~ 
near several douars, we came to the river Enza, which 
we crossed and encamped on its banks. 
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The river Moulouia is very large; but where we. 


passed it, it was very wide and fordable. It runs in a 


reddish colour, and thick as the Nile; but when settled, 
it was of a good quality. At the spot where we saw it, 
the shores were flat, and lined with wood. 


The river Enza, which is not considerable, is still 
lessened by various canals made from it, to water the 


country. I was much pleased at the sight of this kind 


of industry in the middle of the desert. ‘The river here 


runs to the west. | ! : 

_ The ground. presented at first a continuation of the 
same clay plain which I had observed yesterday. At 
ten we got into another country, successively composed 


of clay and chalk beds, which formed some hills. At — 
noon I passed near a mountain, which appeared to me 


to be formed of basalt, and which I left to my right. 
At half-past one we entered a fine cultivated country, 


containing rich crops, with an alcassaba in its centre, 


and at its northern part the river Znza, on the right side 
of which we made a pause. 


The weather was rather cloudy, but refreaivad by 
- strong wind from the north-east. 


This desert is known by the name of Angad. It seems 
that it extends from east to west from the alcassaba _ 
‘Femessuinn to the south of Algiers. 

Saturday, June 8th. Our tents were struck at a 
quarter after seven, and we continued our road in the 


‘ north-east direction, following the same desert. At 


eight we found a spring, with pretty good water. At 


half-past nine the country got closer, with small chalky 


and clayey mountains. At three quarters to twa we 
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north-east direction. Its water, full of mud, was of a © 
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passed a rivulet, whose course we reliowed on the right 
shore, 1 in an easterly direction. We could discover some 
crops, and soon after a douar. At half-past three we 
fixed our tents near an alcassaba and a dowar. _ This 

_ place was called the Aaiaun Maylouk-. 

_. The ground was shifting clay and chalk. Two chains 

_ of mountains, which seemed to belong to the little At- 

las, confined the horizon to the north and south. 

In the whole desert no animal was to be seen, except 
“ some small lizards, spiders, and snails, dead or sleeping, 
on the branches of a small burnt and thorny plant. 

_ At my arrival the inhabitants were occupied with a 
Phavial, The corpse was placed for show on an eleva- 
\tion, and surrounded by about forty women, who were 
divided in two choruses, uttering in measure and in turn, 
ah, ah, ah, ah; every woman belonging toa chorus pro- 
-nouncing their ah respectively, scratching and tearing 
their faces till the blood ran down. Six men on horse- 
back, and armed, followed at the side, looking at the 

country of the enemy’s tribe where the deceased had 
been killed; and the other Arabians on foot surrounded 
the retinue. | 

_ They remained half an hour in this situation; and the 
women having continued their cries and their scratches, 
all the time, separated themselves from the dead body, 
crying in cadence. The men buried the corpse on the 
'same spot; and every body withdrew, without any fur- 
ther ‘ceremony. 

The weather continued fresh, but cloudy. 

_ Sunday, June 9th. We started at six in the morn- 
hic, directing’ our course towards N. E. At seven 
o'clock we came toa small river, which we crossed, and 

turned to E.N.E. We had another river to pass at 
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two in the afternoon, and entered Oushda at a quarter 
past four. | a : 
We saw no change in the ground since " yesterday. 
At eight in the morning good vegetable earth appeared, 
but very: little cultivated. The two chains of high 
mountains, which I mentioned yesterday, confined still 
the horizon to the north and south at a great distance, 
At half past seven in the morning I discovered far off, 
on an elevation close to the high-way, two men on horsc- — 
back, who were armed, and who approached us steadily. _ 
My people became uneasy, but I tranquillized them; — 
and when we came close we heard that they were cen- 
tries on horseback of the enemy’s tribe who had killed . 
the man that we had seen buried at Aayon Meyluk, and | 
that behind them the troops of the tribe were assembled. 
We met afterwards some men who were mowing the — 
corn; and every one of them had his horse saddled and - 
bridled at his side. Further on. an armed troop was to. 
be seen. | 3 
_. At ten we arrived im the country which was inhabit- 
ed by these tribes. It was about two miles in diame- _ 
ter, well ploughed, and contained about twenty douars. 
Four men in arms and on horseback came to reconnoi- 
tre us. They asked a prayer, and then took a polite. : 
leave. This tribe, called Mahaia, seemed to be com- | 
‘posed of warlike men; and I think the sultan of Mo. | 
rocco’s authority to be very precarious over them. | 
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‘CHAPTER XVIII. 


| Description of Ouschda.—Difficulties in continuing my journey.—Detention by 
order of the sultan.— Departure from Ouschda. — Adventures i in the desert — 
* Arrival at Laraisch, and its deseription —Departare from the empire of Mo- 


rocco. 


Tue village Ouschda, containing about five hundred 
inhabitants, is like all the other inhabited places which 
I met with on this side of the alcassaba of Temessuin, 
‘an oasis in the desert of Angad. Its houses are built 
of earth; they are very small, and,so low, that it is 
“scarcely possible to stand upright in them. They are 
besides so dirty and full of vermin, that I preferred re- 
“maining under the tent at the alcassaba, which is pretty 
large, and situated near the village. - T passed a ane of 
my time in a neat little adjoining garden. . 
There is a spring about a mile from Ousehda, which 
‘furnishes abundance of very good water, and which 
“serves to water the gardens and orchards round the vil- 
lage. These gardens have a very fine verdure and good 
fruit trees, among which the fig tree, the olive tree, the 
yine, and the date tree, are the most distinguished. 
_ This country produces most delicious melons; and 
the meat is superior to what any one can believe. No 
one can imagine how delicate the mutton is in these 
deserts. The sheep are long and slender, have little 
wool, and find hardly any thing to eat; but it is a fact, 
that their flesh is perhaps the best in the world. , 
Poultry is very scarce in this part; venison is never 
seen. There is hardly any thing else to be got in the 
town but flour, rice, and vegetables. . 
From numerous observations of lunary distances and 
Bikes of satellites, I was enabled to ascertain with 
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much exactness my position at Ouschda. 1 found the 
longitude to be 4° 8' 0” W. from the observatory at Pa- 


ris, and the latitude 34° 40 54” N. At such an eleva- 
ted latitude the climate ought to differ very little from 
the European, but the desert which surrounds it ren- 


ders the air burning hot. I have felt, however, in the 


month of June, some days very RSTERP TE the sky fog- 
gy, and even some rain. 4 
I observed at Ouschda an eclipse of the moon, of | 
which 1 shall give a description in the astronomical — 
part of my journey. I should have made various other | 
observations, but was prevented by circumstances, be- 
ing obliged to sacrifice every thing to my leading object. . 
On my arrival, the chief and the principal inhabitants _ 
of the village told me that I could not proceed, as they _ 
had received that very day the news of a revolution 
which had broken out in the kingdom of Algiers, ‘and 
that much blood had been shed between the Turks and 
Arabs at Ttemsen or Tremecen, to which I was going. 
I asked the chief of the village to furnish me with an’ 


-escort; but he told me that he had not forces enough, a 


but that he would try and arrange things to my satis- — 


faction. EY 
Two days after, the chief and principal inhabitants of 


-Ouschda requestéd the Shek el Boanani, who is the chief : 


of an immediate tribe, to conduct me to Ttemsen. He : 
first refused, but after a long discussion he left me, with. — 
out any positive resolution. Several days passed in use- » 
less negociations, The rebels approached to the walls — 
of Ouschda, and fired ‘several shots at the inhabitants, 


‘which killed two of them. My situation became worse _ 


and worse, for on the one side my means of subsistence 
were exhausted, and on the other I heard that my ene-— 


yes 
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- ¢nies at Morocco had endeavotired to make me suspec- 


ted in the eyes of the sultan, on account of the prolon- — 
gation of my stay at Fez; and as I was convinced that 
they would do their utmost to injure me, I determined 


to take my horse, and to speak myself to the Boanani, 
whose douar was four miles off, at ‘the SHE of the 
mountains. | 

All my people w were terrified at my resolution, except 
two Spanish renegados, who had joined me when I 
came away from Fez, and who in this critical moment 
came to me, saying, “¢ Sir, if you will permit us to follow 
you, we will follow you and share your fate.”’ I looked 
at them with a fixed eye, and seeing in them the appear-. 


ance of resolute men, I ordered them to arm themselves, 


that one of them might follow me, and the other stay. 
with my equipage. 

I was going out with a faithful slave of the name of 
Salem and my renegado, when I found the gate of the 


~ wall shut, and about forty or fifty of the principal in- 


- habitants determined not to suffer me to go out. 


I did my utmost to persuade them not to restrain me, 


| but they answered me almost all at the same time, some 
’ with reasoning, and others with cries. Seeing that my 
” endeavours were vain, I addressed myself to the princi- 
pal of them, and taking from my saddle one of my pis- 
_-tols, I said to him, “Shek Soliman, we have begun 
~ well, but I fear we shall finish badly; open the gate.” 
_ Shek Soliman, drawing a plug which kept the gate shut, 
said to the others, “ As he wants to perish, let him.”’ 


I went out accompanied bymy slave and my renegado, 


| and took my direction to the mountains of Boanani. A 


few moments after I saw those very men who had en- 
deavoured to hinder me from getting away, riding at 
VOL. :1. Ee 
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full eallop behind me. They came and offered to form — 


an escort for my protection; they apologized for their 
former refusal, which they excused on the ground of 


their’ attachment to me, wishing to preserve me from. 


any unfortunate accident. _ : 
_ The Boanani received us kindly; he invited us to 
dinner, and treated us well; but he started many objec- 


tions to conducting me alone to Ttemsen. At last yield- 
ing to the persuasions of the Shek Soliman, who serv- 


ed me very well on the present occasion, he promised 
to speak with the shek of another tribe, called Benis- 
nuz, and it was agreed that the latter, with his men, 
should wait half way, in order to conduct me to T'tem- 


sen, and that Boanani should see me to the spot where 


Benisnuz was waiting. 
Two days after, the Boanani came to desire me to be 
ready for the next day. He attended in fact at the ap- 


pointed time, with about an hundred men. We left 
Ouschda; bat we had hardly travelled a mile, before two | 


soldiers of the sultan’s came in full gallop after us, and 


bade us stop. They were followed by a troop, com- 


manded by a superior officer of the guard, of the name 


of El Kaid Diaimi. He'told me that the sultan having 4 
been informed that I was retained at Ouschda, had sent 
him to protect and defend me if there should be any 


occasion for it. 


I told him that the revolution of Alsicr and Ttem- 
sen, as well as the robberies of. the rebels, had made 


me stay at Ouschda; but that the danger being over, I 


could now continue my way in safety, and the more so 
as the tribes of the Boanani and of Benisnouz were es- 
corting me. 
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N otwithstanding my representations, Dlaimi declared 
to me that in the present state of things he could not 


consent to my departure until he had received new or- 


ders from the sultan. I was, therefore, obliged to re- 
turn ‘to Ouschda, in order to write-to the sultan. After 


having received my letter, he sent me two other officers 
of his court to conduct me to Tangier, where I might 
~ be able to embark for the east. I therefore left Ousch- 


da, with my people and equipage, on the 3d of August, 


at nine in the evening, and was escorted by two officers 


and thirty oudaias, or life-guards of the sultan, leaving 
behind me at Ouschda the Kaid Dlaimi, with the re- 


‘ _. mainder of his troop. ‘The motive of my departing Xe) 


late was, because Diaimi had. been: informed that 400 


‘Arabs, in arms, were watching me on the high road. 


For this reason I left the place clandestinely, and my 
conductors themselves did not know the road I was to 


_ take till the moment of my departure, when they re-- 


ceived the necessary instructions from Dlaimi. We 
quitted the high road, and crossed the fields to the south, 


pushing forth into the desert. The night was very dark, 


and the sky quite covered with clouds. 
‘Sunday, 4th August. After having atiiced very 


fast during the night, climbing up hills, we arrived at 
-six in the morning near the ruins of a large alcassaba, 
in whose vicinity there was a ‘Spring and a Maes great 


douar. — 

We continued our march, without stopping, throtigh 
several irregular vallies, at the bottom of which was a 
river, which, though small, was. very serviceable to the 
inhabitants of several douars, in watering their eround. 

According to an order, of which the two officers were 
the bearers, every douar was to furnish me one or two 
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Arabians, mounted and equipped, who were to gain my 
escort. 

At nine in the morning we ie at the pine 
where the stream ended, and there the thirty oudaias 
took leave of me, and left me to the escort of the armed 


Arabs, under the command of the two oficers. W hen 4 


I dismissed the sultan’s guard, I gave one of the officers 
some gold pieces to be distribuined among the soldiers, 
-and continued my way; but hearing some noise behind 
me, I looked round and saw that the oudaias were re- 


volting against their chiefs, and threatening to murder 


them. At the same moment two of these soldiers came 


tome full speed, to complain of the officers, who, | 


they thought, had kept some of the money to themselves. 


I rode up to the troop, and, ordering them to lay down 


their arms, which they were on the point of using, I 


succeeded in calming them, and they went quietly away. 


During this dispute, which greatly alarmed us for its 
possible consequences, no one had thought of provi- 
ding us with water, in which we soon became deficient, 


and unfortunately, I did not know that this was the last 


place of finding any. 

We continued marching on in ee haste, for fear of 
being overtaken by the four hundred Arabs, whom we 
wished to avoid. For this reason we never kept the 
common road, but passed through the middle of the 
desert, marching through stony places, over easy hills. 

This country is entirely without water; not a -tree is 


to be seen in it; not a rock which can offer a shelter ora 


shade. A transparent atmosphere, an intense sun, dart- 


ing his beams upon our heads, a ground almost white, 


_and commonly of a concave form, like a burning glass; 
slight breezes, scorching like aflame. Such is a faith. 


2ia” 
a ful picture of this ae, through which we were pas- . 
sing. : 
_ Every man that we meet in this desert i is fooled upon, 
asan enemy. Having discovered about noon a man in 
) arms, on horseback, who kept at a certain. distance, my 
_ thirteen Beduins united the moment they perceived 
him, darted like an arrow to overtake him, uttering loud 
- cries, which they interrupted by expressions of con- 
tempt and derision; as, * What are you seeking, my 
_ brother?” “ Where are you going, my son?”” As they 
made these exclamations they kept playing with their 
guns over their heads. The discovered Beduin profited 
# Of his’ advantage and fled into the mountains, where 
_ it was impossible to follow him. We met no one clea 
We had now neither eaten nor drank since the pre- — 
ceding day; our horses and other beasts were as des- 
_ titute; though ever since nine in the evening we had 
been travelling rapidly. Shortly after noon we had not 
a drop of water remaining, and the men as well as the 
" poor animals: were worn out with fatigue. The-mules : 
stumbling every moment with their burden, required 
assistance to lift them up again, and to support their 
- burden till they rose. This terrible exertion exhausted 
the little strength we had left. 
ies st two in the afternoon a man dropped down stiff as 
_ ifhe were dead from his great faticue and thirst. I stopt 
with three or four of my people toassist him. The little 
- wet which was left in one of the leather budgets was 
Squeezed out of it, and some drops of water poured in- — 
- to the poor man’s mouth, but without any effect. I 
| began: to feel that my own strength was beginning to 
forsake me; and becoming very weak, MY acy mid to 
mount on horseback, leaving the poor fellow behind. 
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_ From this moment others ofmy caravan began to drop | 
successively, and there was no possibility of giving them: 
any assistance; they were abandoned to their unhappy 
- destiny, as every one thought only of saving himself. 
Several mules with their burdens were left behind, and - 
I found on my way two of my trunks on the ground, 
without knowing what was become of the mules which 
had been carrying them, the drivers had forsaken them — 
_ as wellas the care of my effects and of my instruments. 

- T looked upon this loss with the greatest indifference 
as if they had not belonged to me, and pushed on. But: 
my horse began now to tremble under me, and yet he — 
was the strongest of the whole caravan. We proceed- 
ed in silent despair. When I endeavoured to encour- — 
_ age any of them to increase his pace, he answered me 
by looking steadily at me, and by putting his forefinger | 
-tohis mouth to indicate the great thirst by which he , 
was affected. As I was reproaching our conducting — 
officers for their inattention which had occasioned this 
want of water, they excused themselves. from the mu- — 
tiny of the oudaias; and besides, added they, “ do we | 
not suffer like the rest?’ Our fate was the more shock- 
ing, asevery one of us was sensible of the impos- 
sibility of supporting the fatigue to the place where — 
we were to meet with water again. At last, at about 
four in the evening [ had my turn, and fell down ih | 
thirst and fatigue. 

Extended without consciousness,on the groundit in the 
middle of the desert; left only with four or five men, one 
of whom had dropped at the same moment with my. — 
self, and ail without any means of assisting me, because 
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ue knew not aan to find tater, and if they had 


‘known it, had not strength to fetch it. I should have 
perished with them on the spot, if Providence, by a 
kind of miracle, had not preserved us. — 


Half an hour had already elapsed since I had fallen 


senseless to the ground, (as I have since been told,) 
_ when at some distance a considerable caravan, of more: . 
than two thousand souls, was seen to be advancing. at 
was under the direction of a marebout or saint called 
- Sidi Alarbi, who was sent by the sultan to Ttemsen or | 
_Tremecen. _ Seeing us in this distressing situation, he 


ee 
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ordered some skins of water to be thrown over us. 
“After Lhad received several of them over my face and. 


hands, I recovered my senses, opened my eyes and 
looked around me, without being able to discern any 
body. At last, however, I distinguished seven or eight 
~ sherifs and fakihs, who gave me their assistance, and 
showed me much kindness. I endeavoured to speak 
to them, but an invincible knot in my throat seemed to. 


’ 


: 


hinder me; I could only make myself understood by 
signs and by pointing to my mouth with my finger. 7 
They continued pouring water over my face, arms, 


and hands, and at last I was able to swallow small! 
‘mouthfuls of water. This enabled me to ask, ‘“« Who are 


yous”? When they heard me speak, they expressed their 


» jov, and answered me, “ Fear nothing; far from being 
robbers we are your Sriends,” and every one mentioned 
his name. I began by degrees to recollect their faces, 


but was not able to remember their names. T hey 


“poured again over me a still greater quantity of water, 
| gave me some to‘drink, filled some of my leather bags, 


and left me in haste, as every minute spent in this place 


_ Was precious to them, and could not be repaired. 


\ . 
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This attack of thirst is perceived all of a sudden by 
an extreme aridity of the skin; the eyes appear to be 
bloody, the tongue and mouth both inside and outside 


are covered with a crust of the thickness of a crown 
piece; this crust is of a dark yellow colour, of an in- 


sipid taste, and of a consistence like the soft wax from | 


-a beehive. A faintness or languor takes away the pow- 
er to move; a kind of knot in the throat and dia- 
phragm, attended with great pain, interrupts respira- 


tion. Some wandering tears escape from the eves, and 
at last the sufferer drops down to the earth, and ina few _ 


moments loses all consciousness. These are the symp- 
toms which I remarked in my unfortunate fellow tra- 
vellers, and which I experienced myself. 


_T got with difficulty on my horse agam, and we pro- a 
" ceeded on our journey.. My Beduins and my faithful — 


Salem were gone in different directions to find out some 
water, and two hours afterwards they returned one after 
another, carrying along with them some good or bad wa- 


ter, as they had been able to find it; every one presented * 
to me part of what he had brought: I was obliged to taste 


it, and I drank twenty times, but as soonas I swallowed 
it my. mouth became as dry as before; at last i was 5 not 
able either to spit or to speak. 


At seven in the evening we halted near a douar and — 


a brook, after having made a forced march of two and — 


twenty hours, without a moment’s intermission. 


All my people and baggage at last arrived one after — 


another, during the night, and I found I had sustained 
no loss. The caravan of Sidi Alarbi had met them 


successively, and saved the men as well as the beasts — 
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if this caravan had not happened to have arrived so 


| fortunately, v we should all have perished, as the water 


which was afterwards brought by the Beduinsand by 


Salem would have come too late; our breath and vital 


functions had ceased, and I do not think that we could 
have remained two hours longer alive. 

_ When I consider that so considerable a caravan had, 
upon the false report that two or three thousand were 
going to attack it (who in fact were only the 400 Ara- 


 bians that watched me) quitted the road, and that this 


mistake was the cause of our preservation, I cannot 
sufficiently admire the gracious direction of Providence 
to save us, 

_ Ican now easily conceive how the unfortunate Major 


_ Houghton may have perished in the desert, in conse- 


cas | 


quence of a situation like that which I have just descii- 
bed. It is very possible that those who accompanied 


_ him did not commit any treachery. 


The greatest part of the soil of the desert consists of 
pure clay, except some small traces of a calcareous na- 


ture. The whole surface is covered with a bed of 


chalky calcareous stone of a whitish colour, smooth, 


~ round, and loose, and of the size of the fist; they are 
almost all of the same dimension, and their surface is 
carious like pieces of old mortar; Ilook upon this to be 


a true volcanic production. This bed is extended with 
such perfect regularity, that the whole desert is cover- 


ed with it, acircumstance which makes pacing over it 


very fatiguing to the traveller. 


There is noanimal of any kind to be seen in this de. 
sert, neither quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, nor insects, nor 
any plant whatsoever, and the traveller who is obliged 
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to pass through it, is surrounded by the silence of death. 

It was not till four in the evening that we began to distin- 
guish some small plants, burnt with the sun, and a tree 
of a thorny nature without blossom or fruit. Thad gather- 
ed in the desert twe pebbles, a piece of clay, and two ‘ 
pieces of ore, but they were all lost. _ 

In consequence of our catastrophe, my mules and 
horses not only lost their shoes, but they all were be- | 
come lame. | | 

Monday, August 5th. We started at seven in thee ‘ 
morning, and continued our rout in the same desert. ma- 
pita little circuit by S. and S. W. 

' ‘The ground was here of the same nature as that of 
yesterday. I descended at eleven a long slopy part of 
the mountains, and found myselfi in the province of Sha. » | 
ouia, and on the right bank of the river Enza. Onthe ~ 
other side of it only one house was to be seen, which > 
was inhabited by the Shek Shaoni, or chief of the pro." 
vince; after having passed this river three times, we en- 

camped at noon on its left side neara douar and a mar- 
ket-place. The minds of my people were so much— 

-agicated, and my horses and mules so much fatigued, _ 

from the dange s of the preceding day, that at the sight — 
of the river they all threw themselves into it; the men’ 
with their clothes, and the beasts with their burthen.- | 
It required a deal of time, labour, and work to get them 
out again. 

I had a fever-all the wii Tt was certainly the effect 
of my sufferings. 

The banks of this river are well cultivated; we had 
abundance of water and other melons, and grapes, and 
looked upon these fruits as a gift from heaven in the 
state of irritation which our blood had experienced. 
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_ The Shek Shaoni, whose province has an appear- 
i ‘Bnce of opulence, was absent, but his brother came to see 
» me, and he sent me a quantity of eas as a pre- 
he sent. 
Tuesday, eae 6th. We broke up at-six in the 
morning, directing ourselves to the west in the moun- 

» tains, between which we were kept till the afternoon We 

then descended into an extensive plain, where we took 
_ aN. W. direction, and continued so till about four 
é o’clock, when we passed the river Moulouia, at the left 

shore of which I ordered our camp to be established, in 

the vicinity of a douar. 
‘ The mountains which we had been passing were not 
- sobarren as the last; they afforded some small rivers 
‘and cultivated ground. The plain is quite like the desert 
of Angad; which I had passed on my road to Oushda. 

__ I felt continually indisposed, and was afraid of getting 

worse. f 

Wednesday, August 7th. My caravan took the way- 
already described, leading to the alcassaba of Temes- 
suinn. 

_ Thursday, August’ 8th. We continued the same: 
road, and arrived at the bottom of the townof Teza. ~ 
_. Friday, August 9th. We remained with our camp 
_ all the day on the same spot, and I went into the town 

f te say my prayers at the mosque, as it was Friday. 

I consider the town of ‘Teza to be the prettiest of 
the empire of Morocco. It is the only one not in ruins. 

Its streets are handsome, its houses neat, and painted 

onthe outside. Its principal mosque is very large, well 
constructed, and has a fine porch. Several markets 
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are well provided, the shops are numerous, and the place’ 
has fine gardens and orchards. ‘The water isexcel- 


lent, and the air very wholesome; the victuals are 


good, cheap, and in abundance; the inhabitants seemed . 


to be very sensible men. All these considerations made 


me prefer Teza to all other towns of the empire, and. 


even to the capitals of Fez and Morocco. 

Near my tents a troop commanded by a pasha was. 
encamped. He was very civil, and sent me some vic- 
tuals. One of the emperor’s brothers, Muley Moussa, 
was with him, but my indisposition prevented me from 
waiting on him. ; 

Some new observations and much better ones than 


the first, afforded me the means of fixing the latitude of ~ 
Teza at 34° 9’ 32”, which proves the great mistake _ 


whick I had committed on my first journey, and which 


was owing to the dark weather. a former longings 


was found to be right. 
Contrary to our habit, we broke up at nine in the 
evening in the S. W. direction. After having passed 


: 


the river Teza, and made several circuits in the moun- _ 


tains, we crossed different rivers.. 


Saturday, August 10th. Having continued our pro- 


gress during all the night, we passed at the break of day . 
another river which runs towards east. The country con- 
tinued mountainous, and I inclined to the W. till eight 
in the morning when we stopped near a douar. We 
were now in the province of Aiaina. 


We set off again at one in the afternoon, direction . 
W. and S. W. till five in the evening, when our tents — 


were established near a douar. This was the birth place 


of one of the officers who had been given me by the sul- | 


tan to command my escort. 
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“Sunday, August 11th. The good-natured inhabi- 
‘tants of this douar insisted so friendly on me to stay 


with them one day, that I could not refuse it. They » 
did their utmost to make me pass my time agree- 


ably, and I was not sorry for the circumstance, as it 


allowed me to take some repose, of which I had great 


need after the fatigues I had endured. 

Monday, August 12th. After having taken leave 
of my good-natured Arabians, we started at six in the 
morning, and made many windings through the moun- 


: tains, from which we descended at nine, and crossed 
_ the river Levenn, which is rather large, and runs towards _ 


the S. W. Wekept along its right bank for two hours 


successively, ina very long plain, after which we came 


again into mountains; and at one in the afternoon we 


fixed our tents near a douar. 
My camp was not far from some rich salt-pits; and I 


_was able to distinguish six or seven single mountains 


of the form of sugar loaves. Their reddish colour made 
me suppose that they were metallic. 
Tuesday, August 13th. At six in the morning we 


_ beg:.n our march, and continued still between the moun- 


tains till two in the afternoon, when we made up our 


camp near a large douar. 


All the country which we had been traversing belonge- 


ed to the province of Hiaina. 


The ground is composed of round mountains of 


glutinous clay, like those of Tetuan. They are barren 


by nature, but the inhabitants are laborious, and almost 
all these hills are covered with plantations of a kind of 


_panicum or millet, which is much like maize, and forms 
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the chief part of their food. It was at that moment in full r 


growth; and all these plantations were guarded by men > 


who were busy in keeping ‘off the binge frightening 
them with continual shouts. 


Except the rivers which I have mentioned, and had | 


passed, the inhabitants of the province .of Hiaina have 


no other water than what they take from some small — 


wells which they dig on the sloping part of the moun- 


_ tains. Most of the water from the wells is of a very bad — 


taste. It is saltish, sulphureous, or mineral. The 


gutters and the beds of the torrents are often to be seen 


covered with a stratum of very white salt. I suppose 


that this country is rich in minerals; but the inhabitants — 


have not the least conception of the wealth they possess. 


At several places the metallic strata are visible among — 


the clay which covers them; and perpendicular rocks, 
almost entirely composed of mineral substances, rise 
here and there in the plain like insulated towers. 

‘Che inhabitants are fond of agriculture. “Chey con- 
fine themselves, however, to sowing great quantities 
of corn and grain. Trees they have none, and very few 
gardens and orchards. Their houses are made of earth: 


_ they are very small, covered with boughs, and only in- 
habited in the winter; for in the fine season these people 


live under tents, like all other Arabs. 
Wednesday, August 14th. We renewed our course 


at six in the morning between the mountains, which 
were high, and full of douars. It was about noon when ~ 
I got into the plain. I crossed the river Werga, which — 
is rather large, andruns tothe W. I followed itsright _ 
side in the same direction, till three in the afternoon, — 
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_ when’ I prdered our tents to be ones near two 
*, pati A ae 
. The tribe which inhabits diene dowire : as well as 
: Fsevell others in the vicinity, is called Vied Aaiza, or 
Sows or Jesus, and are very numerous. 
Thursday, August 15th. We continued our read 
‘at six in the morning, direction N. W. and arrived at 
eight in the district of Wazein. Soon after I perceived 
towards the north the mountain on which the town is” 
situated. I left it to my right, and followed the road till 
‘three in the afternoon, when I ordered our camp to be 
fixed near several douars. | 
The district of Wazein is composed of vast plains, 
_ which to the east are. confined by pretty high moun- 
tains. There is a lofty red mountain in the middle of 
the plain, standing quite by itself. At the middle of 
“its height the town of Wazein is situated. I was told 
that it is a large one; but it has no walls like other towns 
of the empire, The famous saint Sidi Ali Benhamet 
resides in it. | I have already mentioned him upon a for- 
' mer occasion. He has the town and the district under 
his command, and lives in a state of perfect indepen- 
dence. 
: _ In no country have I seen such fine cattle, and so nu- 
merous as here. The harvest was abundant; and it 
seemed as if Divine Providence bestowed its particular 
blessing on this country. It is filled with large douars 
differently constructed from all others. The tents are 
placed ina straight line; in other douars they form a 
bircle.:, 


a There is not a tree to be seen in the plain, and no 
water to be had but that which is furnished by seve. 
al small spriugs. 
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I was encamped ahotie two nil. west dom the, : 
mountain of Wazein; and, making some observations, . 
I found the chronometrical longitude to be 6° 55’ or w. 
from the Parisian observatory. I cannot, however, 
much rely on this observation; but my geodesical cal. 
culations were more exact. I found the latitude to be 
34° 42! 29", which is also that of Wazein, this place — 
lying quite straight eastward of my position. 

I observed a mysterious behaviour in my conducting — 
officers, and some signs of intelligence among them; but » 
as they continued to. treat me with the most profound — 
respect, I could not make any remarks to them upon it, — 
nor form any doubts as to the nature of their secret con- ; 
versations. The tribes which lived on the road where _ 
I passed continued to show me every civility, and pro- 
vided me victuals and forage. I assumed the right of 
using an umbrella; and every one treated me as a broth- — 
er of the sultan. But this state of things was not of 
long duration. | | ee " 

Friday, August 16th. Our journey began at six in 
the morning, directed to the W. and between small — 
- mountains, At seven we took the road which leads © 
from Fez to Tangier, turned straight to the N. and con- 
tinued in this direction till three in the afternoon, when. 
I ordered our tents to be placed between the gardens 
that are situated toS. W. of the town of Alcassar. | 

I made but a very indifferent observation on the lon- i 
gitude: the heavy clouds prevented me from taking the 
passage of any star, or even of the moon at the break + 
day. 

Saturday, August 17th. To-day the great myster} 
of my officers was unveiled to me; for they apprized m 
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that we were going to Laraish, or Larash, instead of 


Tangier, as I had been told by them formerly. This 


behaviour displeased me very much; however, after 


some reflection, it seemed as indifferent to me to go to 
one place as to another. 

After this discussion we proceeded at six in the mor- 
ning towards the W. An hour after we turned to the 
N. and N. W. and got into a wood of very high holm 
oak, much intermixed with fern. We were out of this 
wood at twelve, after having made numberless windings 


jin it; crossed a small river, and entered Larash at one in 


the afternoon. | 
Laraish, which is called by the Christians Larash, is a 


small town of about four hundred houses. It is situa- 


ted on the north side of the steep descent of a hill; and 
its houses extend to the banks of the river, the mouth 
of which forms a port for large vessels, Those which do 
not exceed two hundred tons can get into the river, but 
they are obliged to unload in order to pass the bar. 
Larash contains several mosques; the principal one is 
pleasing in its architecture. This town has a large 


_ market-place, surrounded with piazzas and columns of 


stone; it is the handsomest I saw in this country. It 
was built as well as the principal fortifications by Chris- 
tians. The town, after having been in the possession 


of the Spaniards, was taken by Muley Ismail. 


The town is from the land side well covered with a 


wall and a ditch; two half bastions defend the port and 


the bridge. The alcassaba or castle from the land side 


_ to the south of the town is a square, formed of bastions, 


with casements, surrounded with ditches, and, excep- 


ting the parapet, ina good state of defence. ‘The town 
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has unfortunately no water; what they drink is taken 


° : a bs bai 
from a spring near the sea-shore, at 180 fathoms dis- _ 


tance from.town. There is another spring about two 
miles from the town, which is safe from the fire of the 
town. | | 
There is, at the extremity of the town, near the mouth 


of the river, a castle, which I was informed had been . 


constructed by Muley Yesid. The fort, which is ofa 
square form, has some small guns. ‘The mouth of the 
port is defended by two batteries placed to the south, 
and by another battery or castle at the same side, but 
about 350 fathoms from the former, provided with can- 
non and mortars. At the north side of the river or port 
there is no kind of fortification. 

Three hundred fathoms southward of the ne battery 
of cannon and mortars, there is on the river some works, 
which are seen from the sea-side, and resemble a fortress. 


They are, however, nothing else than the ruins of a house 


and wind-mill. | 

At 60 fathoms E.S.E. off the square castle is a cha- 
pel or sanctuary ofa female saint, patron of the town. Her 
name is Lela Minana; her sepulchre is revered. I never 
have been able to follow the association of ideas, by which 
a faithful believer is brought to reconcile the canoni- 
zation of a woman, with the tacit exclusion from _para- 
dise, to which the law subjects them. 

The south coast is formed by a rock, and the north 
side by a small sand-bank. 

By order of the sultan, the pasha of the town, Sidi 


Mohamed Salani, assigned me the best house in the 
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town; it was situated in the market place, near the 
principal mosque. 
- Notwithstanding: these advantages, I could not make 


M4 any lunary observations, as I dared not get on the top 
of the house. My longitude, however, was well estab- 
_ lished, by the eclipses of the satellites; and I found it to 


be at 8° 21’ 45” W. from the Parisian observatory. The 
latitude I computed to be 35° 13° 15". N. ; my magneti- 
cal declination 21° 39°15" W. The climate was very 


- mild, and the same as in Andalusia. 
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The town is surrounded with red: sand, which I took 
for feldspath, reduced to powder, with much disposition 
to conglutinate. The southern rock was formed of hort- 
zontal strata, very thin, much approaching each other, 
ofa slaty texture, and cut ina perpendicular direction 
onthe sea-shore. ‘Fhese strata of the rock are entirely 
formed by the red sand, which has conglutinated into 
a thin slaty texture. 

There are some gardens at Larash. ‘The victuals are 
good, and the water, though a little hard, isnot unwhole- 
some. | 

In consequence of the violent journey from Oushda, 
I was taken ill for ten days. Some of my people and 
cattle were also indisposed and lame;, however, we had 
none dead, except one mule. I took some sea bathing, 
upon which occasion I did not forget my collections, 
for I gathered several maritime productions. 

A corvette from Tripolis was in this port, where it 
had laid several months. The sultan ordered it to be 


fitted out at his cost; and the cabin in the stern was as. 
signed to me for my passage to the east. I examined 
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this vessel, which was in fact going to Tripolis, and E 
had the cabin fitted out properly for this long voyage. f | 

Sunday, 13th December 1805, being fixed for my * a 
departure, I called in the morning on the pashaand took 
leave of him. He received me with all possible demon. 
strations of esteem and consideration, and engaged me 
to delay my departure till three in the afternoon, in or- 


der to have the pleasure of being himself present at it. 
I could not but accept of so kind an offer. As my-equi- 
pages had been brought on board, I went at the appoin- 
ted hour to the port, in order to embark myself with all 
my people. 

I asked for the pasha, and thet, told me that he was 
coming. Inthe mean while I waited the arrival of the 
boat, and was walking about on the spot where the wall 
forms an inverse angle with a lane that runs into that 
angle. 

The boat arrived, but the pasha did not come: I there- 
fore determined to go on board; when all of a sudden 
two detachments of soldiers came up to me on both 
sides, and a third detachment from the above-mentioned 
lane. The two first ones laid hold of my people, and the 
third, surrounding me, ordered me to embark alone, and 
‘to depart that very moment. I asked for the reason of 
so strange a treatment; they answered,‘ J¢ 7s the order 
of the sultan.” 1 wished to speak to the pasha, and 
they said biuntly,‘‘ Eméark.” ‘This was enough to prove — 
to me the bad intentions of the sultan and the pasha, 
who to the last moment had ordered all possible honours 
to be conferred on me as well by the troops as by the 
people, whilst they had been meditating a blow which 
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was to affect me most deeply, as the fate and welfare of | 
my peopie interested me as much as my own. 
I went into the boat with a broken heart, hearing the 
cries of some of my people, and got down the river. My 
rage and despair was only interrupted by the passage 
_ over the bar of the river, where the motion of the water 
caused me a severe sea-sickness. Exhausted by this vic- 

lent moral and physical exhaustion, I arrived, almost in 
a senseless state, at the corvette, which was lying at an- 

chor, at some distance from the bar. I was taken into 

the cabin, and went to-bed. 

In this manner I left the empire of Morocco. I sup- 
press now the reflections. which they excited; perhaps 
one day i may have an occasion to express them. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


On the ancient Atlantis.--On the existence of a mediterranean sea in the cen- 
tre of Africa. 


Berore I went to visit the western part of Africa, 
a diligent study of the physical geography of this part 
of the world, compared with the ideas which tradition 
_and history have left us on the great revolutions of the 
globe, together with the informations given by some 
geographers and travellers of latter times, on the in- 
terior part of this continent, suggested me almost at the 
same time two ideas, which, emanating from the same 
principle, and affording to each other a mutual support, 
seem both to concur in establishing our belief of two 
great facts: 
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Ist, That the ancient island of Alaa was formed q 


ich a ties of mount Atlas: 


That there is inthe middle of Africa a mediter- _ 


ranean sea, which, like the Caspian sea in Asia, ex- 


ists by itself, and without communicating with other — 


seas. 
After so many systems or conjectures as to the spot 
which was occupied formerly by the island of Atlantis, 


it will perhaps appear chimerical to start again a ques- 


tion which has been so often debated, and which in our © 


days has fallen into oblivion. As it is connected with 
the coinciding idea of the existence of an inland sea in 
the interior part of Africa, the digression may be excu- 
sed. . The indulgent reader, as he reads this chapter, 1s 


requested to consult the general map of the northern — 


part of Africa, which accompanies this work. 
Though no European traveller has yet travelled so far 
as to pass the great desert of Africa, called Sahhar, in its 
centre, we have, however, much information, which 
makes it almost nearly certain that there is ‘no chain of 


mountains passing through it from north to south which ~ 
could unite Mount Atlas with the mountains of Kong, 


and with those that are on the south-eastern part of the 


desert, and which extend in a south-west direction inte. © 


Abyssinia. 

Atthe eastern extremity of the chain of the Atlas, 
_ we find the deserts that border on Godemesh and Trip- 
oli, those of Soudah and Barca, which touch on one 
side the Sahhara, and on the other the Mediterrane- 
an sea. Hence the chain of the mountains of Atlas, 
which at the north and west are surrounded by the Me- 
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Iditguanean and the ocean, and at the east are bound- 
ed by the sandy deserts, on the one side reaching to the 
Atlantic ocean, and on the other to the Mediterranean, 
forms a real island, without being in any apparent connec- 
tion with the other mountains of Africa. 

All what we know of the deserts of sand which sur- 
round the chain of the Atlas to the east and south sides, 


proves that they are not like those of Tartary, compo- 


sed of the humus depauperatus of Linneus, that is to 
say, of an earth, which, in consequence of perpetual tl- 
lage and production, is become exhausted .and depri- 
ved of those organic particles whieh are necessary to 
vegetation. 

_ One may easily judge of the deserts which lie to the 
south of the Atlas, by those whichI have seen to its 
north and west; I observed in these latter, nothing but 
large beds of glutinous clay, which I consider as a vol- 
canic sub-marine production; plains of moving sand, 
entirely composed of a flinty dust of quartz and felds- 
path mixed with finely pulverized shells; and banks of 
a recent chalky marl, evidently formed by the glutina- 
tion of the sand, or pulverized animal substances. 

I have in fact not found in these deserts any complete 
remains of sea-animals; but my situation prevented me 
from making assiduous researches, and it is possible 
that such remains, if they exist, are only to be found 


- at a great distance to the south or west of the Atlas, as 


_ the fury of the waves pulverizes every thing that in these — 
_ parts is raised to the surface of the sea. 


The shock of the waves is so great, that even at 


times of the most perfect calm, and without any pre- 
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ceding storm, and when the surface of the sea is en- 
tirely quiet at a distance, the shore is nevertheless © 
so forcibly beaten by the surge, that mountains of 
foam from 50 to 60 feet high, arise not vgn: up the © ‘ 
rocks, but also on the sandy flats. | 

I am not to inquire here into the causes of this phe- 
nomenon, which seems, may be referred to the general 
motion of the great mass of the water in the ocean, 
increased or diminished by the projection and shape of 
the coast; but we may consider the results, as far as 
they are connected with our present subject. 

When the sea beats softly against a shore, the shells 
and zoophytes settle there; the sea-plants easily take 
root, and increase as well as the living beings; and 
these animated bodies, dissolving themselves succes- 
sively, fatten the ground, and make it still fitter for pos- - 
terior generations. ‘he accumulation of these frag- 
ments during centuries, which in the eye of nature are _ 
but a day, affords a vegetable earth sufficiently abound- 
ing with organic particles to give life to plants and ani- — 
mals, which at their turn contribute to the use of man. 

But when, on the contrary, the sea beats with fury 
against ashore, the animal and vegetable parts of the 
sea withdraw from it, as from a rock against which 
they would be dashed to pieces; the sea-plants can take 
no root there, or are swept away by the fury of the waves 
before they can fix themselves. The poor animal or 
the plant, which has been driven here by the current, 
must also perish from the violence of the waves, and 
their fragments will be dashed to a great distance. — 
_ When it happens that by the effect of the current of the 
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ecean, or by the diminution of its water, or from any 
other cause, such a coast remains uncovered and above 


the water, it must necessarily representaconfused heap of 
stones, sand, or flinty particles, improper for vegetation, 
and of course unfit for animalisation; in a word, a ground 
which is quite useless for the existence of man, and 
which, if it happen to be of any extent, acquires the de- 
nomination of a desert. 

A great part of the coasts of Morocco are in this 
state. ‘Tangier as well as Rabat is surrounded with 
sand; Mogador, which is the most southern spot which 
I visited, ts situated in the middle of a little Sahhara, in 
which the sand is forming moveable and rather high 
hills, If my supposition be founded, thatthese deserts be- 
came greater as we advance towards the south, we ought 
to find there the great desert Sahhara, which is only a 
repetition on a large scale of that phenomenon, which 
we see inasmall one at Mogador, and in miniature at 
Rabat and Tangier. 

It is certain, that these plains of sant are depositions 
of the sea, which is sensibly withdrawing from these 
shores. The bay of Tangier is becoming choked up; 
the river at Rabat is experiencing the same effect, and is 
lessening; the same fact is visible at Mogador in the 


channel which separates it from the island, and serves it 


as a port. These facts are proved by the anchorages 
which daily become more and more confined, and very 
frequently we see whirlwinds of sand carried off by 
westerly winds from the sea-shore, and form downs or 
hills in places which never contained any, without be- 
‘Ing counterbalanced by any opposing wind or contrary 
force sufficiently strong, so that the sand is always com- 


ing from the sea, never to return to it. Therefore, if 
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the Sabhara be a repetition on a great scale of this same 
phenomenon, as there is every reason to suppose; far 
from being composed of the humus depauperatus of 
Linneus, it is only a surface of sand abandoned by the 
sea, like that of Mogador and Tangier, and which 
never nas been fit for vegetation. 

This conjecture is almost converted into a: certainty, 
when we consider the small elevation of the Sahhara 


above the level of the sea. We see several rivers, as 


the Wad Drah, the Wad Tafhlet, and others, come 
from the southern part of mount Atlas, and lose them- 
selves inthe desert without being able to proceed for 
want of declivity, 

The Senegal and Gambia rivers precipitate themselves 
from the neighbouring mountains of Kong, 3 in a north- 
erly and north-westerly direction; the first running to- 
wards the borders of the Sahhara, and the latter into 
another large plain. ‘They make here a sudden devia- 
tion towards the west, and after a thousand windings, 
like those of the Meander in Asia Minor, they reach 
the sea by an unperceivable declivity, forming number- 
less small islands in their course; because the falling of 
a tree, or any obstruction is suilicient to divert or divide 
their feeble current. | | 

These circumstances seem to prove, that when the 


mountains of Kong formed an isiand, these large rivers 


precipitated themselves into the sea of the Sahhara, and 


that since this sea has been filicd up by the sands gradual- 


ly accumulating; those rivers bave directed their course 
towards the ocean, as the amassing sand successively 
forced them to deviate from their first direction. The 
current being weak, the least obstacle was sufficient to 
turn them aside, as in ourtimes happens to the Senegal] 
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when this river enters the sea at the Marigot of Marin- 


gums. " ° 


These considerations compared with the great num- 
bers of shells which are found in the deserts to the east 
of the mount Atlas, and with the great quantity of - salt 
existing in the Sahhara, and other facts which I have 
observed, make me believe, that the Sahhara has been 
asea to a period very near our own times, if compared 
with the immense epochas of nature; and in that case 
the chains of the mount Atlas formed an island. 

The name, which the natives give to this chain, is 
Tedla; which being written without vowels, according 


tothe usage of ancient languages, may be pronounced 


Atdlu, to which the Greeks, in conformity. with the ge- 
nius of their language, added the final letter s, this would 
make Atdlas. The word preserved from the earliest 
antiquity to the present times. 

If we consult the ancient authors and maps, we find 
that the seas which bound Africa on the east, south, 
and west, are called the Atlantic sea; and as the coun. 
try of Atlas gave its name to seas so distant, it is still 
more likely that it would give it to the sea of Sahhara, 
which watered its coast; andthus we have the isle of 


Atlas or the Atlantidis, surrounded by the sea of the 


same name, and by the Mediterranean, and presenting 
to us exactly the first circumstance reported to Plato 
by the priest of Sais, namely, that this island was si- 
tuated on the coasts of the Atlantic sea. 

Another particularity concerning this island was, that 
it was opposite to the entrance which the Geeks in their 


language call the pillars of Hercules. The priest does 


not merely say, that the isiand was opposite the pillars 
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of Hercules, he marks it situation more particularly, in 
saying that it was opposite the entrance which the Greeks 
call Hercules’s pillars. But this entrance has never 
been any thing else than the straits of Gibraltar, and 
the situation of the little Atias, which is an arm of the 
chain extending to Teza and to Tetuan, corresponds 
exactly with the second circumstance. } 

This island was larger than Lybia and Asia together.* 
This is very nearly the extent of the chain of the great 
and little Atlas. 


The priest of Sais added, that from this Atlantidis 
travellers could pass over to other islands, from which 


it was easy to reach the continent. It is evident that 
the great number of the Mediterranean islands could 
facilitate the communications of the Atlantidis with the 


different points of the European and Asiatic continents, 


which were bathed by the sea; and the more so, be- 
cause in the supposed power of the Atlantic kings, 
they would extend their dominions over the small 
neighbouring islands, to make them serve as stepping 
stones, according to ihe saying of the priest of Sais. 

The dominion of the Atlantic kings established on 
one side in Lybia, as far as Egypt, atid on the other 
side to Tyrrhenia, and their threats against the Greeks, 
agree perfectly with the position of this island, situated 
on the central line of this country and its great popula- 
tion. 

There is but one objection to be started against this 
system, which is the disappearing of this island, and 


which the priest of Sais attributes to shocking earth- ~ 


quakes and inundations. ‘The island, in fact, has cease 


* That is to say, Asiaas it was then known by the ancients. 
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ed to exist, because it is transformed into a continent; 
but we may suppose the possibility that some parts of 
the island have been swallowed up by earthquakes; 
as for example, the portion which filled up the space 
now forming the gulf of Tripolis from the cape Bon 
near Tunis, to the cape Ras Sem near Derna. The 
great banks of Kerkena that are in this gulf strengthen 
this system, if we look upon them as the remainders of 
a country submerged. This would coincide with the 
_ last circumstance related by the priest of Sais of the 
island Atlantidis. Itis, however, impossible to sup- 
pose, that such a submersion could have taken place in 
four-and-twenty hours, with an island so extensive as 
the Atlantidis 1s supposed to have been, and its moun- 
tains, if we consider what immense abysses would have 
been required to produce so prodigious an efiect. A 
supposition of this kind would be quite gratuitous, and 
not at all supported by the analogous examples which 
natural history has furnished since the last great ca- 
taclysm. If we suppose that the Atlantidis extended 
to the cape of Ras Sem, then this part of the Atlanti- - 
dis will be found opposite to and at a small distance 
from Tyrrhenia, Greece, Asia, Egypt, and Lybia; but 
these were the theatres of the conquests of the Atlantes, 
of which the metropolis was in the centre. 

It would be easy to heap proofs upon proofs, and 
reasoning upon reasoning, to support my system; but 
treating this question only as a secondary one, and sub- 
ordinate to the idea that an interior sea is existing in the 
middle of Africa, I shall leave its solution to the learn- 
ed critics who have already been discussing it. Howe 
ever, without dwelling on the numerous systems to 
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which the Atlantidis has given rise, I may observe, 
that the position given to this island by the respectable 
author of the philosophical history of the' primitive 
world, does not correspond with the indications which 
we have received from the priest of Sais. According 
to the former, it would not have been situated on the 
shores of the Atlantic sea, but on the Mediterranean, 
which never has been called Atlantic; nor opposite the 
entrance which the Greeks call Hercules’s pillars, that is 
to say, the straits of Gibraltar, from which, according 
to this author, it would have been more than four hun- 
dred miles distance. On this hypothesis, no straight 
line drawn from the island could have been continued 
to the straits, without passing over intermediate coun- 
tries, on account of the projection of the coast of this 
sea. Besides, the narrow space on which the author 
places this island, could never contain a country of as 
large an extent as Lyboa and Asia together, however we 
may reduce the countries known then under these names. 
Still less would it contain a territory over which were 
reigning so many kings, famous by their power, who 
extended their dominion over great adjacent countries, 
and who were proud of so much strength. 

I must also observe, that the position given to this 


island by Mr. Bory de St. Vincent, in his essays on the’ 


Fortunate Islands, does not correspond with thecircum- 


stances related by the priest of Sais. Mr. Bory sup- — 
poses it to have been in the Atlantic sea, and not on the | 


shores of this sea, as the priest declared. It would not 


have Lybia on the one side, nor Tyrrhenia on the other. — 
By the situation ond form which he gives it, the Atlan- — 


tidis could not have had any intermediate islands, in or- 
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der to pass from to the continent. But what is still more 
remarkable, the priest positively asserts, that Athens 
existed at the time of the Atlantidis, and that the Athe- 
nians led their fleets against the conquering Atlantidis. 
Now, according to the modern author’s system, it re- 
sults, notwithstanding his commentary, that in the times 
of the Atlantidis, neither the straits of Gibraltar nor 
Athens existed,’as the one was not yet open, and the 
other, with all the plains of Greece, was still submerged 
by the waters of the Mediterranean, which only disclo- 
sed it to burst through the straits, and swallow up 
the Atlantidis. How was it then possible that the Athe- 
nians, whose country did not exist, could oppose them- 
selves to the ambition of the Atlantidis? How could 
the fleets of either enter or leave the Mediterranean, - 
which, according to the author’s supposition, was at 
that time nothing but a lake closed up on all sides, and 
without communication with any other seas. I refer 
to the scientifical part of my African] journey: the detail- 
ed discussion of this subject. 

If we have shown that the Sabhara was a sea long after 
the last grand deluge of the globe, it will follow, that its 
surface, being but little elevated above the level of the 
sea, must form a kind of large bason, into which the 
waters, that fell as rain on the surrounding countries, 
pour themselves. It is besides probable, that in the 
centre of Africa there would remain a ereat luke, or me- 
diterranean sea, like the Caspian sea in Asia, which 
would be an incontestable proof of the retreat of the 
Atlantic sea from the Sahhara. i 
_ Thave proved the little elevation of the Sahhara above 
the level of the sea, from the rivers which, after their 
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entrance into the desert, want a sufficient declivity te 
reach the exterior seas of Africa. Let us examine the 
reasons which induce me to believe in the existence of 
an interior sea in Africa, independently of the waters 
which the ocean may have left there, and which might 
perhaps suffice to maintain for many centuries a very 
extensive lake, like the Caspian sea. 

There is, in the interior part of Africa, a space of 
thirty-three degrees and a half from east to west, or 
from the source of the Niger to the source of the Mis- 
selad, and of more than twenty degrees from north to 
south, or from the southern declivity of the mounts At- 
las and the other mountains which border on the Me-_ 
diterranean, to the northern declivity of the mountains 
- of Kong, and to the sources of Bahar Kulla. From all _ 
this immense surface, not a drop of water flows into the 
exterior seas of Africa. Yet we know the sources of 
the rivers which flow into the Mediterranean and the 
western ocean; and all these sources aré beyond the 
limits of the vast surface we have noticed. ‘The rivers — 
which fall into the gulf of Guinea are not much more 
abundant than the others, and therefore give no reason - 
to suppose a more distant source from their mouths 
than the meridional declivity of the mountains of Kong, 
and the other mountains, which, following the same. 
easterly line, unite with the mountains of Komri, or of | 
the Moon, where are the sources of the Bahar el Abiud, 
or the White River, the principal arm of the Nile. 

It is known, that the rivers of this part of Africa di- 
rect themselves in lines convergent towards the centre. i 
The rivers of the Atlas, and those of the desert, to. 
the south and south-east; the Niger, and those which | 
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come from the mountains of Kong, to the north-east 
and east; the Misselad, the Kulla, and many other in- 
termediate ones to the north-west; the Kuku, the Ga- 
«zel, and others, to the south and out -west; in a word, 
all those of the interior part of Africa which are known 
to us, have their direction towards the centre of this 
continent. , : 

The relation. of s some endive in the si tee part of 
Africa, as well as the informations procured from the 
inhabitants, agree in asserting, that during several 
months the continual rain in this country is so consider- 
able, that the animals as well as the plants are affected 
by it, and brought to a state of extreme debility. 

Having no positive metrical observations on the quan- 
tities of the water in these parts, we must have recourse 
to approximating calculations, founded on comparisons 
with other known places. It is known, that in Europe 
the rain water which annually falls is upon an average 
to the depth of 18 inches. . This quantity increases to- 
wards the south. At Algiers from 27 to 28 inches of 
rain water falls annually; the year 1730 is known to 
have produced 30 inches, and the year 1732 even 44 
inches. At Madeira 31 inches of water fell a-year; 
and, according to the observations of Baron Humbolt, 
the annual rain under the tropics amounted to .70 in- 
ches. The above-mentioned vast surface is cut in its 
middle by the tropic; but as I mean not to avail my- 
_ self of every supposition, I will only fix at 54 inches 
i the height of the rain water, which is 16 inches less 
: than Mr. Humbolt’s observations would give me a 
_ tight to establish for my basis. I will not take into 
~ consideration the rains of the Desert, but shall. suppose 
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that the Sahhara occupies’ one half of the space of the 
above surface; and if so, the rain on the other half will 
flow into the great inter ior lake. I hope that these c con- | 
cessions will meet with no opposition. — We are, there: 


fore, to establish our calculation in the following iman- 


ner: The supposed surface amounts to about 240,000 
square leagues, at 20 on the degree; but as we shall 
leave half of the above surface to the deserts, we have 
120,000 square leagues remaining, which furnish rain 
water to the great lake, and which, at the rate of 
292,410,000 square feet a-mile, will produce the sum of 
35,089,200,000 square feet, on which the rain deposits 
a mass of 157, 901 ,400, 000,000 — feet ty water In 
the year?" 

Allowing to our interior African sea 250 leagues j in 
length by 50 in breadth, it will be as large as the Cas- 
pian, or the Red Sea, and form a surface of about 12,500 
square leagues, which are — to 3,655,125,000, 000 
square feet. 

The annual evaporation in Europe, wc cB to 
Dobson, upon an average calculation of the temperature 
at 11°, amounts to 30 or 38 inches. Mr. Humboit has 
in America observed it in Cumana, at 28, temperature, 
to be 2780 millimeters per annum. It has been found 
at Guadeloupe to be 4 to 6 millimeters a-day; and t 16 , 
learned traveller believes, that it may be fixed at 80 in- _ 
ches per annum for the tropics. But in order to avoid — 


iy | 


all possible objections which might be started by the — 
antagonists of this system, I will take a valuation again 
myself, by trebling the quantity adopted by Mr. Hum. 
bolt, and assume the evaporation to “i 240 hier: or 
ZO feet per annum. bi 
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Now, multiplying this evaporation with the surface of 
the lake, it will produce a mass of 73,102,500,000,000 


~ cubical feet of water, which ascend annually to vapour 


into the atmosphere. But having received in the same 
space of time by the rain a mass of 157,901,400,000,000 
cubical feet, there will still remain an overplus of 
84,,798,900,000,000 cubical feet of water for the eva- 


poration of the rivers and lesser lakes, and for the 


_decomposition of the water absorbed by the vegetables 


and other phenomena. ‘This proves, that even in adopt- 
ing suppositions the most unfavourable to my system, 
yct a sea of an extent like the Caspian or the Red Sea, 
in the middle of Africa, would not by evaporation lose 
half the quantity of water which the rain annually sup- 
plies, and that more than one half would be left for the 


_ other kinds of absorptions which have been mentioned 


already; so that if these latter do not consume it, which 
is most probabie, our African sea ought to be much 
larger than I have been indicating. 

I shall not speak of the depth of this sea, as it must 
depend on the form of the ground; but whatever be this 
depth, the sea wil keep without any alteration, the over- 
plus of the 20 feet of water carried off by evaporation. 


_ ‘Phese calculations, proving how impossible it is that 
_ the Niger should lose itself in the marshes of Wangara, 


explain what becomes of so many rivers, which we see 


taking a direction towards the centre of Africa, with- 


out seeing the final part ef their course. 


__ They also prove the impossibility of this immense 
mass of water getting out by way, of the Guinea coast, 
as has been pretended by a learned. German. In fact, 


_ the N'ger and the.Senegal take their source in the moun- 
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tains of Kong, not far from ‘each other, and take their 
respective directions, the one towards north-east, and 
the other towards north-west. The former, after a course 

of about four hundred miles, arrives at Ginbala, on the 
frontiers of Sahhara; and the second, after having taken 

a turn of about the same distance, waters the boundsof __ 
the same desert, in the vicinity of Faribe. Here the 
situation of both rivers becomes quite the same. The 
Senegal, in order to get from Faribe to the sea, which 
is only about one hundred and twenty miles distant, 
makes a thousand circuits, and forms of its water num- 
bers of lakes and marshes in a flat country, which isal- 
most ata level with the ocean; so that one may positively 
assert, that if the sea was to withdraw about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from its present coasts, and keep 

the same level, the Senegal would not be able to attain i 
it, but must lose itself in one or more lakes- 

For much greater reason will the water of the Niger, 

which at Gimbala, is in the same position as the Senegal 

is at Faribe, not find a sufficient declivity to attain the 
ocean, as it- would have three hundred and sixty miles 
to pass, which is treble the distance of the Senegal’s 
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course. And here at Faribe begins the great lake, or 
the interior sea of Africa, which, extending in its pre- i 
sumed dimensions, goes to the lake of Fiter, into which — 
fall the rivers Gazel, Misselad, and others. It com- 4 
municates also with the lake of Semegonda, which I con- ; 
sider as a bay or gulf of our Caspian sea in Africa. 

But if, from the place where I suppose this interior 


sa to begin, the Niger had still six hundred miles to run, a 
and the Gazel, the Misselad, and others, about callin 
hundred, in order to arrive in a straight line at the Gulf 
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f OF Guinea, it is manifest, that, not finding a deelivity in | 
_ the territory, they would spread and lose themselves 
in lakes, without arriving at the gulf. 

_ The great rivers, Formoso and Rey, as well as others” 
which fall into the Gulf of Guinea, receive their water 
from an extensive surface, by which they are raised to 
_ the rank of the greatest rivers. ‘hus, from the south- 
4 ern declivity of the mountains Kong and Komri. to the. 
7 ocean, a surface of 180,000 square miles is more than 
_ sufficient to receive all these rivers, in a country where 
a territory of less than half the extent produces the great 
_ rivers of Senegal, Gambia, Rio Grande, Missurata, and 
many others. ‘There are formed near the Cape Koxo » 


and the islands of Bissagos a multitude of large channels 
_ and lakes, which may be compared with those which are 
formed by the Rio Formoso and the Rio de Rey on the 
GulfofGuinea. The general map of thenorth of Africa, 
which is here subjoined, represents the particulars of 
this system; and as it has been copied from that pub- 
lished by Major Rennel, it also shows, without deranging 
any point in the known geography, that the existence 


SS 


_ of the supposed interior sea gives a solution of the prob- 
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lem concerning the issue of the interior rivers of Africa. 
_ Having thus shown, as much as the matter admits, 
that the immense quantity of water in the interior part 
: tt Africa, accumulated from rain, and carried ay the 
Niger and other rivers near the centre of this contiiient, 
cannot be evaporated in small lakes, and still ei in the 


“marshes of Wanguara, and that it cannot arrive at the 
“ocean by way of the Gulf of Guinea, we infer from this 
the necessity of the existence of a large lake or interior 

sea. Into this sea the surplus of all the waters, left by 


alti tite and other decomposition 
and unite. It remains now only to adi vance afew 
in favour of our opinion, that such an 
tually exists. i 4 apace seal 
In order to examine this point, we pies to: st 
cient authors, who make mention of several large 
in the interior part of Africa, such as the Nigrites pa , 
the lakes Clonia, Libia, Nili, Nuba, Gira, Chelonidese | 
May they not all be gulfs or bays of one and the sam 
great lake, though endowed with these different name 
We do the like; and a _ person unacquainted with geo. 
graphy, who hears the different names of the Adriatic 
of the Archipelago, of the Sea of Marmora, and o 
Black Sea, will certainly not suppose that they are parts 
of one and the same sea called the Mediterranean. | 
‘In the discussions to which this question has gi 
rise, some errors have been adopted for want of unde 
standing each other; and I find the cause of it to lie in 
the different significations of the word Bakar. The na- 
tions who speak Arabic call the sea Bahar, a common 
lake Bahar, anda river also’ Bahar. 
When the inhabitants, or Arabian crue loa coming 
from the interior of Africa, speak of a Bahar existing in 
that country, the ancient and modern Europeans have — 
only imagined that they heard of a common lake, with. 
out asking for the explanation of a word which they - 
thought had only meant lakes or rivers. : 
These reasons led me to believe the existence of this 
sea, even before I went to Africa. I discussed thi ( 
opinion at Paris, in the year 1802, with some of the learn 
ed members of the Jnstitut, Hin in London with some — 
ef the Royal. Society. I composed a memorial then 
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i moral at iChat on the 30th May 
ipolis in the month of Novem. 


a, 


Information oe of an interior ea in Africa. 


On board the ship whigh money ed me in October 


: sided i many years at Tombut or Bivsaitoes and 
n other countries of Sudan or Nigrita, where he had 
1 carrying on trade in alpie with one of his 
: pence 


aravan of Mecca, if political circumstances had ad- 
ited: of the expedition. : 

He was a man of much good sense, about 40 years 
, of a very solid behaviour, addicted to truth, in good 
‘circumstances, and who had no reason whatsoever to 
suspect that I had the least interest in acquiring infor- 
nation on the interior situation of Africa. Allthese united 
sircumstances inspired me with the highest confidence 
n his relation, and made me believe that he never im- 
posed on me. He had, indeed, no interest to deviate 
, Frei truth. fe ae 

_ Having had frequent conversations with this Moroc- 


aant during my voyage, I now and then made 


7 
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our conversation fall on the interior part c of Africa, and 
I gathered from these conversations the followi | 
sults, viz. | : 3 


“The reigning family at Tombut is descended ae ; 
an emperor of Morocco, who had made an excursi¢ 
into that country; and whose nameis very ie respect 
ed there. ak ku a 

«“ Buhlal enjoy ed far more liberty at Tombut shad | 
at Morocco. He kept a great number of negro women, ~ 
whom he took, turned off, or exchanged to his likin 4 
and whims; his constitution had suffered somewhat, and — 
he had now and then caught several diseases. 

‘¢ Tombut is at the same distance from the Nile- Abic ¥ 
(or the Nile of the Negroes or Niger) as Fez is from 
Wad Sebu; that is to say, about three English miles. — 

‘“‘ This river flows towards the east. 

‘The Nile-Abid is very large; every year in the 
rainy seasondt passes over its bed, and inundates the — 
country like the Nile in Egypt, and appears then like 
an arm. of the sea. 

‘‘ ‘The negroes navigate this river in barks aa a very ks 
singular construction; they are made without the aid of © 
any nail, and only joined with small cords of the palm- 
tree. 

“Each of these barks is capable of transporting the 
weight of five hundred burthens of a camel, either i in| 
salt, corn, or other provisions. | . : 

‘¢ ‘These barks are steered without sails and without 
oars. In order to keep them a-going, several men, pro- 
portionate in number to the size of the bark, sit down 
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on the two cites of the forepart, and putting a long 

$a to the ground of the river in order to push off in one 

_ jerk, make the bark advance. This manner of naviga- 

“ ting being still in the state of its first childhood, obliges 
them to keep close to the shore. 

‘¢ The Nile-Abid takes its direction towards the in- 
terior part of Africa, where it ferms A VAST SEA WHICH 
HAS NO COMMUNICATION WITH OTHER SEAS. In 
this sea the barks of the negroes NAVIGATE FORTY- 
EIGHT DAYS FROM ONE SHORE TO FHE OTHER, and 
alwayS WITHOUT BEING ABLE TO PERCEIVE THE 
OPPOSITE COAST. : 

| “ The most common objects of trade in this sea are 
salt and corn, as the interior part contains some very 
_ populous countries which are deficient in these articles. 
‘* It is said that this sea is in connexion with the Vile 
of Egypt; but nothing positive can be ascertained in fa- 
vour of this supposition. 

‘¢ Itis also said, that Houssa to the east of Tombut, 

is a very large, populous, and civilized city.” 
Bublal, in giving me the above informdtion, spoke 

Arabic to me, and always made use of the word Bahar. 
_ [asked him to explain to me the sense in which he was 

taking this word. . He told me several times that he 
meant a sea of several days voyage across, either in its 
length or its breadth, and resembling that on which we 
then were navigating (this was the Mediterranean). 
This information removes all doubts on the existence 
of an interior or African Caspian sea, which Buhlal was 
always calling Bahar Sudan or Nigritian sea; and this 
fact the reader will remark corresponds with the rea- 
soning which I had made on physical calculations. If 
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objections should be yet started to the opinion, I must 
leave it to future travellers to give the answer.* 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Voyage from Laraish to Tripoli in Barbary.—Rising of the sea.—Storm.—Repose_ 


on the bank of Kirkeni.-Description of the island of the same name.—Ar- 
rival at the port of Tripoli. 

I emBarKED on the 13th October 1805, on board 
of a Tripolitan frigate of war, which was commanded 
by the erraiz or captain Omar; this ship lay at anchor in 
the roads of Laraish, where we remained the whole of 
the next day. On Tuesday the 15th, very early in the 
morning, we sailed, but having no fair wind, we could 
only beat about. 

Wednesday, October 16th. In the morning it be- 
gan to blow from W.S.W. and about noon we enter- 
ed the straits of Gibraltar; at half past two we pas- 
sed between Gibraltar and Ceuta, and could see both 
places, which are charmingly situated. The Spanish 
camp before Gibraltar composed of tents and barracks; 
the town of St. Roche upon a height, and Algeziras, 


* Some years after Ali Bey had made his researches on the interior sea of Af- 
rica, Mr. Jackson, British. vice-consul_in Mogador, published, that the inhabi- 
tants of Tembuctu had told him, that “at a distance of fifteen days journey east 
of this place there was a vast lake, called Bahar Sudan, or sea of Sudan;” but 
he does not give any other information of this sea, having confined his researches 
only te the inhabitants of the coasts. We are disposed to believe that these re- 
searches are more exact than those which he has made on the kingdom of Mo- 


rocco. ‘There is a striking coincidence in the locality which he gives to this sea.- 


He states it to be fifteen days’ journey east of Tombuctu, that is to say, a little 


‘more than two hundred miles, which, being about fifteen miles a-day of « camel’s 


marching, corresponds exactly with Ali Bey’s caleulation.-—(Note of the Parisian - 


editor ) * 
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_ which appears behind a cape, combined to forma very 

_ interesting picture. There was an English fleet and a 
convoy in the port of Gibraltar. 

_ We were steérmg almost the whole day east with 

the same wind. ee 

Thursday, October 17th. During the night the 
wind blew stronger, and our vessel was tossed about; 
the deck was often under water, which run down into 
the ship. In the morning we saw the cape of Gatta, 
which we passed ‘at two in the afternoon. We then 
steered N.I. 

Friday, October 18th. anys in the morning we dis- 
covered the cape of Palos, and when off it, we tacked 
about to the south in chase of a ship which seemed to 
avoid us. We hailed her at one in the afternoon, and 
found her to be a Swedish brig. At sun-set we were 
in 37° 15’ northern latitude, and 2° 47’ 30" W. longi- 
tude from the observatory of Paris. 

Saturday, October 19th. We advanced very little 
last night, and had almost a calm in the morning; we 
steered F.1 5S. E. 

At four in the evening we discovered a chain of 
mountains on the coast of Africa, and at five my W. 
longitude was 1° 37’ 30". 

There was no wind whatever, but the current carried 
us east. 

Sunday, October 20th. ‘The calm continued. At 
nine in the.morning my W. longitude from Paris 1° 
27° 30". 

Monday, October 21st. We were veering about to 
north with a small S. E. breeze. 

Tuesday, October 22d. We steered the same point 
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till we came off the island Formentara, when we veered 
to S. W. | wee 

Wednesday, October 23d. We followed the W. 
S. W. point till sun-set, and then tacked about to E, 
Ny | 

Thursday, October 24th. At noon we veered about 
to S.E.1E. The wind got fresh, and at three in the 
afternoon we were surrounded by a very strange me- 
teor. The sea rose all at once, and instead of rolling in 
the usual way, the waves darted up vertically in pyra- 
mids or transparent cones with very pointed tops, keep- 
ing in this form for a long while, and without inclining 
to either side, till at last they sunk down in a perpen- 
dicular direction. The cause of these phenomena, which 
were not unlike water spouts, might originate in the 
electricity of some thick clouds, which were hovering 
above us, and which very probably produced this vio- 
lent attraction to be in an equilibrium with the electri- 
city of the sea. At the same time the wind got up, 
and the ship dancing over these pointed pyramids gave 
us some smart shocks, and the great size of the masts 
and rigging being out of proportion with the size of the 
ship, augmented the violence of its motion. As the port 
holes were open, the sea rushed in from all sides; we 
had unfortunately but two pumps, one of which being 
out of repair, and the other in a bad condition, we could 
not get rid of the water; besides, the holes and conduits 
by which it was to run off, were filled up with bales, or 
other things, so that the ship was in danger of sinking 
every moment from the torrents which rushed in, and 
could get no vent. ‘The ship’s hold and between decks 
were quite full, and as we had no coast in sight, there 


was very little chance of assistance. In this frightful 
situation every one got on deck; where we couid only 
wait our last hour. However, not to be idle, we shut 
the port holes and threw every thing heavy overboard; 
all hands worked; we took again to the miserable pump, 
and by dint of patience and much fatigue succeeded at » 
least in procuring an outlet for the water, ‘The ship 
was then much lighter; but notwithstanding all precau- 
tions and endeavours, we must have perished if the me- 
teor which lasted about ten minutes, had continued 
somewhat longer, as the vessel was in too bad a state to 
withstand it. 

In these most critical moments, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing myself rewarded for some acts of humanity 
which I had exercised in the course of our voyage. The 
captain, the mate, and several sailors came one after an- 
other whispering me in the ear, that I had nothing to © 
fear; that if any body was to be saved, it should: be me. 
I saw by this that they intended to possess themselves 
of the boat; in a short time the meteor subsided; they 
actually began to get ready, in order to save themselves, 
having resolved to resist with their knives the attempts 
of those that were to be left behind. But fortunately 
matters terminated well without any other loss than 
some effects belonging to the frigate and to the passen- 
gers; the whole loss might be computed at several thou- 
sand plasters, and my private loss at about three hun- 
_ dred; for the gratitude of the crew prevented my things 
from being thrown overboard by those who flung away 
_ every thing at random, whilst all matters of value be- 
_ longing to the ship, and to other passengers, were thus 
_ buried in the sea. _ I believe that I should not have sus- 
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tained any loss if the sailors could have distinguished 
my effects from the rest, during the confusion. This 
indulgence was owing to some acts of charity which I 
had shown to several of the crew after our departure 
from Laraish, in administering them some medical aid, 
and rendering other trifling services. ° 

Friday, 25th October. We steered the same point 
till sun-set, and then shifted to N. E. Disa 

Saturday, 26th October. The ship being at noon in 
38° lat. we steered E.. S. E. with very little wind. 

Sunday, 27th October. We perceived the cape of 
Bugaroni on the African coast at noon, and steered to- 
wards the east. : : 

Monday, 28th October. We passed, at the close — 
of the day, between the island of Galita and the African 
coast. 

Having observed this island with my large spy-glass, 
it appeared to me to be composed of a great rock of 
red granite, with large veins of pure quartz. This moun- 
tain is pretty high, and looks very much like Gibraltar. 

The channel through which we passed is good; the 
Tripolitans always avoid sailing outside of the island; 
that is to say, between it and the Sardinian coast, as the — 
inhabitants of this coast are at continual war with them; 
and, according to the captain’s report, they hang every 
Tripolitan captain who has the misfortune to fall into 
their hands. | 

Tuesday, 29th October. We advanced very little’ 


this day, and at noon we were opposite Biserta or cape 
Blanc. ) 


"ae ee | 

Wednesday, 30th October. We passed in the fore- 
noon cape Bon, and steered 8S. S. E. 5° E. with a little 
breeze. | 

Thursday, 31st October. We continued the same 
point with some more wind. Towards evening we saw 
the island of Lampidosa, or Lampedusa, distant five 
leagues to the east. | aa 
_ Either my chronometer must have become irregular 
in one day, or there is a mistake in the position of this 
island, of half a degree towards the west, on the hydro- 
graphical map of Madrid, which I perceived by an as- 
tronamical observation which I made, to the right of 
the island. I shall reserve this question for the scien- 
tific part of my voyage, in which such astronomical ob- 
servations will be discussed. 

At nine in the evening the wind got fresh, and increas- 
ed at midnight to such a degree, that it blew a terrible 
storm. The ship made much water, the sea was very 
high; the waves inundated the deck, and the interior of 
the ship; our pump was continually playing, but to little 
purpose; the rigging of the ship being worn out, was 
torn to pieces by the sea and wind; the rolling became 
so strong that the ship’s yards were immersed more than 
six feet deep in the sea; the crew gave all up for lost, 
and began to sing the song of death; the captain with a 
pale and frightened face, apprized me of the impossibili- 
tv of saving the ship, and asked my advice in this critical 
moment. 

__ Lasked him if any sails were set, and upon his an- 
| 3wering in the affirmative, I advised him to lower them 
_ all, except a small one for keeping the direction. The 
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captain gave his orders accordingly, and that very instant 
making my calculation, I found that we were ~ 24 
leagues north of ‘Tripoli. 

I asked the captain upon his return whether the ship 
was able to be rowed. I do not know, replied he, but I 
will try. Then, said I, steer W.N.W. and try to get 
into the channel between Kerkeni and Zerbi. 

He acted in consequence, and a short time after we 
were so fortunate as to get out of this terrible gale, 
which threatened to dash us against the coast of Tripoli. 
The wind slackened, and the sea became less violent, 
though it continued to be very billowy. 


Friday, 1st November. We kept the same point, 


and the sea having become calm we anchored in 15 
fathoms water on a bank near Kerkeni; about eight in 
the evening. 


Every one in the ship looked upon himself as risen — 


again from the dead, and mutually embraced, wishing 


joy to each other. 
Saturday, 2d November. Our point was 3 leagues 


distant from Kerkeni, which lay W.N.W. 62N. of us. 


We were at anchor on a very large bank of sand and 
quartz, extending over a surface of several leagues, and 
which afforded as safe an anchorage as a confined har- 
bour; for with the very strong wind which was then blow- 


ing, the waves did not rise, and the’ sea resembled a ‘ 


pond. 


wards the islands of Kerkeni and the coast of the king- 


dom of Tunis. It may be known at the distance of se- 
veral leagues, by the brownish or whitish colour of the | 
water; and when one is upon it, by the quietness of the | 


sea. 


This bank has an almost imperceptible declivity to-/)| 
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The islands of Kerkeni are two in number, and are 


situated ata small distance from the coast of Tunis; a 


“channel separates them. They are very low, and are» 
hardly: conspicuous above the sea, We saw there some 
_ date trees. Our captain went several times on shore. 
It is said that it is difficult to land on these islands, be- 
cause even the smallest boats run aground as the water 
is SO very shallow, and there are only a few points where 
_ landing is practicable, and these are known only to ex- 
perienced pilots. | | oe eae 

These islands are known by the name of eae, 
to their inhabitants, and to those of the neighbouring 
coasts; and not by the name of Kerkeni, as they are men- 
_ tioned on the maps, | 

_The doubts which I had concerning the longitude of 
the island of Lampedusa, affect likewise the position of 


_ these islands, and will be discussed in the scientific part 
ofthis work. The latitude of the average point between 
- the two islands is 34°39, which differs ‘but little from 


the maps. 

am These islands contain no rivers nor springs. hej in- 
habitants are obliged to make use of rain water, and it is 
so scarce that we were forced to obtain it in small pots 
and bottles from several inhabitants, in orderto take some 
of i it on board. 

‘These islands are nearly naked rocks, and scarcely 
produce any other vegetation than palm trees. ‘The na- 
_tives are therefore very miserable; they have hardly any 
thing toeat but the fruit and marrow of the’ date tree, — 


ew, 


a the palm-tree (palma christi) and some fish which they 


dry, in order to have a provision of it throughout the 


year, | 
VOR TR. Kk 
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The natives live in dovars, or villages of small huts, _ 
or very low houses, which are a sane. proof of pacity 4 


extreme misery. | 
Their barks or vessel are very indifferent, ah witha 


single sail; they can contain only three or four men. 
They call these barks sandals; they run them to Tripoli 
along the coast, and never at a greater distance than a_ 
leasue. One of these barks conveyed the water on — 
board, which we had been in search of, as also. some_ 


poultry. The men have no other dress than a brown 
coarse hhaik; they are lean, of a swarthy complexion, 
and in a miserable condition. .They are very fond of 


fishing, and employ several tricks to net or to catch 


the fish, which is the chief article of their food. 


Ihave not been able to obtain positive information 


respecting the number of inhabitants of these islands, 
but I think that they are scarcely 600, perhaps not so 
many. ‘They profess the mahometan religion, and the 
islands are under the direction of a sheik, who is chosen 
by the natives; and who sends every year to Tunisa 


quantity of fish as a tribute to the pasha, who draws no 


other revenue from those islands. 

We remained on this bank of Kerkeni until the night 
of the 7th November, and during all this time the wind 
was very high. Our captain in one of his excursions 
to the shore aad the mast of his boat split, and the sail 
torn in pieces, whilst we were lying quietly at anchor, 
without being molested by the force of the wind, though 
we were ata distance of two leagues from the shore. 


During our stay, the sails underwent.a repair, and the 


holes which admitted the sea water, were covered with 
copper. pect naar et 
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Thursday, 7th November. At 8 in the evening we 


weighed anchor and steered S. E. witha slight wind. 


Friday, 8th November. We continued the same 


course during all the day. In the night we tacked 


about in order to avoid the Tripolitan coast which was 
but at a short distance. 9th. The morning was cloudy, 


but before noon we discovered the coast. We bore 
up to the port, and passed a castle which we saluted 


yr 


- with our cannon, which salute was returned from the cas- 


_. tle. At our entering the port, a government’s boat came 


to receive us; several individuals came on board, and 


» took the captain’s declaration. We continued entering 


» and firing several discharges of artillery, till we came to 


r%. = 
oe 


happened two days 


anchor in the middle of the bay; it was then three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the captain went immedi- 
ately on shore. 

Sunday, 10th November. ‘The crew went on shore; 


but I staid on board till a house had been prepared for 
my reception. 


Monday, 11th November. I went on shore this day 
at 12 o’clock, and thus was at the end of this very fa- 


tiguing voyage. 


It is to be observed that the extraordinary rising of 
the sea on the 24th October took place two days after 
the new moon, and a¢ near an hour and a half after 
her passage through our meridian. 

_ The violent hurricane i in the night of the 31st October, 
s after the first quarter; it began at 
near an hour and a half after the passage of the moon 
ones our meridian. 
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CHAPTER XXIL. 


iLinding—Presentation to the pasha.—Intrigues. —Description _ of T ripoli. — 
Gover nment.— Court. Mosques.—Courts of justice.— Coffeehouses.— Proyi- 


sions. —Jews,— Trade.—Weighits, measures, and coin.—Climate. —Antiqui- : 


ties. —Kingdom of Tripoli. 


I wave already said, that upon our arrival in the 
port of Tripoli our captain went directly on shore in or- __ 
der to present himself to the pasha, and to deliver his | 


papers and letters from Morocco. 

The next morning the captain returned on board with 
an order to land all passengers, and to make me an apo- 
logy for not having been able to prepare: me a house, 
requesting me to wait until the evening. After having 
landed the crew and passengers he repeated in the after- 
noon the same request, and assured me that the house 
for my reception would be ready for me the next day. 


I knew that the pasha Salaui of Laraish had been — 
writing against me, and I looked upon two of the pas-— 
sengers as very suspicious; but as for the remainder of 


the passengers, as well as the captain and whole crew, I 
found myself quite at my ease, and therefore quietly 
waited the event. I soon perceived that the objection 
to my landing had been occasioned by a quite different 
cause than the want of lodgings, and time has proved 
that I was not mistaken. 


The following day the captain came to tell me that I | 


could go on shore. I availed ne this suggestion, 
and took my baggage along with me; the house to which 
I was shown was opposite those of the first minister, and 
of the Spanish consul. | 


vt [had been. already three days at Tripoli when the 
- eaptain called on me, to present me to the pasha. The 
- audience was magnificent, and took place in a vast sa- 
loon, where the pasha sitting on a kind of throne or . 
s small elevated sopha, with his sons on both sides, was _ 
i ‘surrounded by a numerous court. My present being 
_ put before him, he received it with grace and dignity. 
_ He showed me much politeness, and all kind of honours. - 
I was seated on a chair which he had ordered to be 
- brought for me. He conversed a long while with me, 
after which we were served with tea, scents, and per- 
fumes, and I received from him all possible proofs of 
affection. After these ceremonies we separated, very 
- much satisfied with each other; he prevented my kissing 
“his hand as a sovereign, but shook mine like a friend. 
The pasha ordered two of his great officers to con- 
~ duct me to the first minister, who was really a respecta- 
; ppt man, and almost blind. Thad a long philanthropic 
"conversation with him, and went home highly satished 
with both visits. | 
Several people of Morocco, and chiefly the pasha 
- Salaui, had been writing against me, and drawn me in 
the blackest colours; one of the passengers, perhaps 
also excited by the same pasha, had done his utmost to 
_ render me odious; but the pasha of Tripoli and his court 
_ despised these intrigues, as all the depositions made by 
the whole ship’s company had been entirely in my fa- 
your. In consequence, the passenger, who was a mer- 
chant of Morocco, became generally detested. I was 
even before-hand so certain of not being hurt by any 
body, that I did not avail myself of the letter of recom- 


-mendation which I had from the emperor of Morocco, 
if 


A 
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for I had declared to the captain and some others, that 
after the behaviour of Mulei Soliman at my departure 
. from Laraish, I should not want his protection any more, ¢ 
_and this proceeding increased the pasha’s and his court’s "i 
respect for me. In the mean while I went very little 4 
out of my house, except togo to the mosque, to pay 
some ceremonial visits, or to takea walk. This sechision 3 
which was partly for the sake of doing away entirely the — 
recollection of the Morocco affair, partly on account of | { 
the ramadan, and a trifling indisposition, confined my — * 
researches. As to my astronomical observations con- 
cerning the lunary distances, I only made a few of them, | 
as I could not mount the roof of the house, but was — 
obliged to chuse the corridor for the spot from which I — 
directed my observations. However, those with re. — 
gard to the latitude are very satisfactory. 

The results proved the longitude of Tripoli to be at _ 
11° 8' 30” east from Paris; the latitude 32° 56’ 38” N. i 
andjthe magnetical declination 18° 41 2” W. 4 
Tripoli in Barbary is named by the natives Tarables. . 
This town is much handsomer than any in the wate 
of Morocco. It is situated on the sea-shore, and its 
streets are straight and pretty large. | 3 

Its houses are regular, well built, and are almost all of 
a dazzling white; the architecture approaches more toy 
the European than the Arabian style; the gates are ge. | 
nerally in the Tuscan style. The stone columns, and — 
the arches of the courts, are of a round form, whereas — 
those of Morocco are pointed. It is very common to é 
see stone buildings; and even marble is employed for — 
the construction of the courts, gates, stairs, and mosques. _ 
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‘The houses have windows towards the streets, whichis 
not the case at Morocco, but they are always shut with 
rey close blinds. 
It is a strange fashion i in the fouiias of Tripoli, that ‘: 
in almost all the rooms, which are ‘very long and narrow, — 
there i is at each end a sort of stage of planks, about four 
feet high with narrow stairs. These alcoves are fur- 

nished with rails and wooden ornaments, and there is 
B door under each of them. On inquiry, I found that 
they are made to contain the complete household furni- 
ture of a woman; as upon one of the alcoves the bed 
is placed; upon the other the wearing apparel and that 
‘of the children; under the one are the table utensils and 
‘the victuals; under the other, the remainder of the 
as apparel, linen, &c. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the riddle of the 

pattment is noways incumbered, and affords plenty 
of room to receive the company, and a man may keepa 
house of three or four rooms, three or four. women, 
“with all possible convenience, and without their pene 
“in the way of each other. | 
Pe ‘There are neither springs nor rivers in Tripoli. The 
inhabitants are obliged to drink rain water, which they 
Preserve in cisterns, attached to every house; for their 
‘baths, ablutions, and other uses, they employ brackish 
water, which they take from wells. 

i The plague has much diminished the population of 
Mf er ripoli, and has often carried off whole families. There 
“are still some houses which have been abandoned, or 
' destroyed on account of this scaureey 
tos ‘ 
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The ae number of the inhabitants may be estimated 
at about twelve or fifteen: thousand souls; the popula. 
tion consists of Moors, Turks, and Jews; and as the 
government was formerly entirely composed of Turks, 
the civilization is much more advanced than at Moroc. 
co. Silk, and tissues of gold and silver, are generally 
employed in their dresses. The court is as brilliant as. 
possible. Most part of the inhabitants know and spea 4 
various European languages. Thepasha himself speaks 
Italian. ‘The Moors look upon this as a sin. 3 

Society is much more free and easy than at Morocco, 
The European consuls came often to pay me visits, 
and nobody cared about it. European renegadoes are 
advanced to places, and may obtain the ‘highest rank, 
The admiral or chief of the whole ‘Tripolitan marine is 
an English renegado, who has married a relation of the 
pasha’s. ‘The Christian slaves are weil treated; they 
are permitted to serve any body, on condition of giving: 
part of the profits to government, © ie : em 

The sovereign of Tripoli preserves still the title of. 
pasha, because the country was formely governed by , 
pasha, who was sent every three years by the gran 1 
seignior. ‘These ephemeral pashas considered the firek 
mans, which constituted their nominations, as an authori aie 
zation to commit their robberies on the inhabitants; be 4 
tired of these vexations, the people assassinated the last 
pasha of the Sublime Porte, and in pursuance of this 
revolution, which took place about eighty-years Ag0), 
they chose for their prince Sidi Hhamet Caramanli, a 
native of Caramania, who took also the title of pasha, y, 
and who was the founder of the present dynasty. After” 
_o Hhamet, his son Sidi Ali, father of the prenens | 
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_ sha, mounted the throne, but several revolutions having 
obliged him to quit the country, he retired to Tunis. 
The son of Sidi Ali, called after his ancestor Sidi Hha- 

“met, succeeded him. He was a vicious character; un- 
worthy of his high rank, and it was to his bad qualities | 
that he owed the loss of his throne and life. He was 
succeeded by his brother Sidi Yusuf, the reigning pasha. 

Sidi Yusuf, or Lord Joseph, is about forty years old, 

~ he is asensible man, speaks good Italian, and has a fine 

countenance; he is fond of pomp, magnificence, and 

show; he is endowed with dignity, and his manners are 

agreeable and polite. He has reigned already about ten 

years and a half, and the people seem very neh satisfi- 
ed with him.. 

Sidi Yusuf keeps but two women, the one, his cousin, 

_ is of a fair complexion, the other is a negress. He has 
three sons and three daughters by the former, and one 
son and two daughters by the latter. He has some ne- 
gresses for slaves, but no whites. He likes that his 
women should use all possible luxury and magnificence 

in their dress and in their houses. 

All the sons of the pasha take the title of: ‘bey, and one 
of them is called Ali Bey as Iam; but when they say 
the bey only, then they mean his eldest son, who is 
declared successor to the throne. 

I was told that the pasha’s income does not exceed a 
million of franks a year. 

The door-keeper of the interior part of the palace is a 
black slave, and there are above forty Christian slaves, 
all Italians, who do the service of the palace. 

On easter day:I waited on the pasha; his music was 


_ playing when I entered, but perceiving me, he com- 
VOL. I. a 
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manded it to cease bya sign of his hand; for a grave mus- 


sulman jooks upon this enjoyment with disdain. The 
short time I heard it, I thought it tolerable, and far su- 
perior to that of Morocco. The orchestra, I hear, is com- 
posed of twenty four musicians. 

The high officers of state are the hasnadar, or trea- 
surer, the guardian bashi, or chief of the palace; the 
kiahta, or lieutenant of the pasha, who occupies a 
magnificent sopha in the hall of the palace; the second 
kiahia; five mimisters for the diferent administrations; 
the aga of the Turks, and the general of the Arabian 


cavalry. The pasha’s guard consists of three hundred 


Turks, and one hundred Mamelukes on horseback. 

Besides this guard the sultan has no other regular 
troops embodied. In time of war he convokes the Ara- 
bian tribes, who appear upon his summons with their 
banners or standards at their head, and who muster to 
the amount of ten thousand horse, and forty thousand 
infantry. , 

I have already observed that the pasha’ s admiral is an 
English renegado, married to one of the pasha’ s rela- 


tions. The maritime force is composed of the followi ing 


vessels, Viz. 
1 Frigate or cutter of 28 guns. 


1 Ditto - - of 16 ditto. 
3 Xebecks, each of 10 30 ditto. 
t Sauk or of 8 ditto. 


2 Galleons of six each 12 ditto. 
1 Small xebeck of 4 ditto. 
1 Vessel s of 1 ditto. 
1 Galiat °9 Oof W arite: 
In all 14 ships, mounting 103 guns. 
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There were two galleons building on the wharf; 
which will make the whole amount to 13 ships of+war. 

‘Tripoli has six mosques of the first rank, with mina- 
rets, and six smaller ones. 

The great mosque is magnificent, ‘and of a handsome - 

architecture. The roof, composed of small cupolas, 
_is supported by sixteen elegant Doric columns of a 
fine grey marble, which, are said, to have been taken 
in a Christian vessel. It was built by the grandfather 
of Sidi Yusuf. This building, as well as others of the 
same kind, are by far superior to those of Morocco; 
they are of a majestic elevation, and have lofty galle- 
ries for the singers, like European churches; they are 
covered with carpets, whereas the mosques even of the 
sultan of Marocco’s. palace, have nothing but common 
- mats, except that of Mulei Edris at Fez, which was al- 
so covered with carpets. | 

The minarets of Tripoli are of a cylindrical form, 
very lofty, and with a gallery round them at the upper 
part, in the middle of which, another small steeple like a 


_. sentry-box is constructed. From this gallery the mued- 


_ den or crier at the appointed hours, summons the peo- 
ple to prayers. 

The worship is plainer and more mystical at Moroc- 
co; here it is complicated and pompous. On Fridays 
at noon several singers begin the ceremony by singing 
verses from the koran. ‘The iman mounts his private 
- pulpit, which is nothing else but a staircase as at Mo- 
rocco, with the difference that it is here of stone, where- 
as at Morocco it is of wood. He turns towards the wal , 
and in alow voice recites a prayer; which done, he turns 


ly 


. 


toeg. . * 


towards the people and sings a sermon in the same 


trembling and quivering voice, and with the same tones 


-and dadenzas of certain Spanish songs, called Polo anda- 
lous. One part of the sermon varies, and the preacher 
sings it from his manuscript; the other part, which ne-_ 
ver changes, is recited by heart, and sung in the same 
tune with prayers, and other occasional formules. : 
At the end of the sermon, the iman turns with affec- 
tation towards the mehereb or the box which is to his 
right hand, singing a prayer in ‘a higher tone, after 
which le turns with the same affectation towards the 
the left side, and repeats the same prayer;*he afterwards 
descends two or three stairs of the pulpit, and says some 
prayers for the pasha and for the people, to which the 
faithful say min. Finally, the iman goes down to the 


mehereb, and whilst the chorus is singing, he recites 


with the people the canonical prayer, which is the 
same as at Morocco. The cries from the minarets for 
the convocation of the people for prayers, are not so 
clamorous at Tripoli as they are at Morocco; for in some 
mosques children only are employed for the function of 
mueddens, and their shriil voices are not fit to excite 
devotion. : 


During Ramadan the funeral trumpets are not used 


-here as in Morocco; the steeples are illuminated every 
night, and the mueddens sing tedious prayers. The 
mosques are supported by funds consisting of houses 
and lands, which are the gilts of individuais. 

The muiti is the chief of the worship, and the inter- 


preter of the law. He has two cadis under his com-. 


mand, the one for the individuals belonging to the” 
Hhanefi rite, and the other for those. of the Maleki rite. 
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I have already observed, that the law admits four ortho- 
dox rites; the Turks follow the Hhanifi, and the Ara- 


Shafi and Hhanbeli, are followed in the east. | 

The manner in which the tribunals of the mufti, 
and of the cadis are composed, is really respectable. 
‘These judges are of an incorruptible integrity, and 
all their ministers are paid out of the funds of the 
mosques. : 

There‘are three prisons at Tripoli, the one for the 
Turks, and the other two for the Moors, but they are 


in a bad state, and worse supported; the prisoners are 


obliged to find their own victuals, or to live on publie 
charity. . 

The merchants have their meetings in a coffee house, 
which serves also for some loiterers; the two other coffee 
houses are only frequented by the lower class of the 
people. Nothing but coffee without sugar is served in 


these places. 


There are also some taverns, and wine and liquor 


_ shops, which are kept by Mahometans, who, notwith- 


standing the prohibition by the law,. drink wine with- 


out any scruple. 

This branch of public revenue was, at the time. of 
my stay there, farmed for the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand franks per annum. 

The market is well supplied, and the prices are very 
moderate. Bread and meat are of a good quality; the 


bians of the west the Maleki.. The other two rites of © 


=< 


vegetables are but indifferent. - The cuscussu is not so © 


well made here as in Morocco. The country produces 
oil sufficient for its consumption. Various kinds of 


erain are used for their food; some of them;*of which J - 
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obtained samples, are brought thither from the i interior — 


part of Africa. | , 
The ground is common 1 to every onevas at Mor 2cco, 
except when confined by a hedge, which constitutes the 
property; there are some inhabitants who possess from 
fifteen to twenty enclosed farms, and it is said that the 
pasha’s farm is very handsome. As there are no fresh 


springs, the gardens are watered with the briny water of _ 


some wells, which is drawn up by a mule that sets in 
motion a pulley, to which a bucket, or leather pail is fas- 


_ tened. 


_ The Jews, who have three synagogues in this place, 
are by far better treated than at Morocco. They 
amount to about two thousand, and dress like the Ma- 
hometans, with the only difference, that their caps and 
slippers must be black, their turban 1s generally blue. 
There are about thirty of them who are considered to 
be in good circumstances; the others are workmen, gold- 


smiths, &c. The trade of Europe is almost entirely in- 


their hands; they correspond with Marseilles, Leghorn, 


Venice, Triest,and Malta. There are alsosome Moor- | 


ish merchants, among whom is Sidi Mohamet Degaiz, 
first minister of the pasha, who is considered to have a 
million of franks circulating in trade. 

The balance of commerce with Europe is, I hear, in 
favour of Tripoli, as the value of its exports exceeds by 
a third that of its imports; but the trade with the east, and 
with the interior of Africa, reduces the above advantages. 

I shall upon another occasion give a detail of the trade 
of this town, with the other respective countries. 

The weights and measures of Tripoli are as inexact 
as those of Morocco; as well in regard to the coarseness 


of their construction, as to the want of original models. 


‘ 
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| have, however, after a great many direct compari- 
sons, found the following results to be correct, viz. the 
pik, or cubit of Tripoli, called draa, is the basis of their 
measures, and is equal to 25 inches 9 lines, Parisian 
measure. ‘The artal or rottle is 16 ounces 6 drams and | 
“5A grains, Parisian weight. 
The corn measure is called ouiva, but as it Is very 


- inconvenient on account of its size, they generally make 


use of a measure which holdsa fourth part. ‘This mea- 
sure, called guarto ouiva, is « wooden cone of a coarse 
form. After all possible reductions, I have found that 
“it contains equal to 1,200 cubic inches Parisian measures 
and the piling up is equal to 130, so cha it contains 1,330 
cubic inches. 

Such are the weights and measures which I have com- 
pared, and from the means which I have employed, I 
trust that my results are more exact than those which 
have been stated by other writers. The current coins 
of al he are the following, viz. 

‘IN GOLD: 
A Sherifi= 48 hamissin. It is the piece which 
has the most value. | 
A Nos Sherifi=24 hamissin. 
A Muhbub Trablessi==28 hamissin. 
IN SILVER: 
A Yusltk —10 hamissin. 
A Tseaout Hamissin= 9 hamissin, as is implied 
) by its name. | 
“A Hamissin or Bou-hamissin is the single coin, and 
the most common of all; it is worth 50 im- 
aginary piasters, and 26 hamissin are actual- 
ly worth one Spanish piaster. 
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WVos-Hamissin is the half of an hamissin, as is im-. 


- plied by the name. 
Para. Twelve paras anda half make one hamissin, 
IN COPPER: he 


Para. "Twelve and.a t half paras equal to one ha- } 


missin. 


Nos- Para=(half a para)=25 of which make a G. : 


missin. This is the smallest current coin. 


IMAGINARY COIN: 
Piastra. Fifty piasters are equal to a magi 


All these are of an inferior quality, particularly the _ 


silver coin, which is nothing but plated copper. 
Their respective value fluctuates according to the 
circumstances of the moment, as in my time there were 


some paras of good silver in circulation, which had ex- 


_actly the same weight as copper paras, without differ- 
ing in value; for twelve and an half of the one as well 
as of the other, were equal to a hamissin. 

The Europeans are liked, and even respected at ‘l'ri- 


poli. Besides the consuls of the different European _ 
powers, there were a French merchant, brother to the _ 


consul; a Spanish ship-builder, a physician from Malta, 
and a Swiss watch-maker. 

The Christians have a chapel which is served by four 
monks of the third order of Rome. It is to be remar- 
ked that these monks have a bell in their chapel, the 
sound of which is daily heard at all quarters of the 
town. | ee, : 


This; chapel 3 is kept in repair by means of casual and 
free gifts, and of a peneion granted by the court of : 


Rome.-> 


bi. 

APwas told that cae’ inne is hot i in simmer, accor: 
_ ding to the latitude of the place; but that all the other 
“Seasons are a perpetual pring! Notwithstanding this as- - 


: vieetiai I found some days during my stay very cold; 


this, however, was looked upon in the country asa bia 
extraordinary thing. | 

~The results of m - meteorological cb sckhadbaie are 
that the highest heat, during my stay at Tripoli, did 


- not exceed 16°1’/*of ‘Reaumur, on the 2d December at 


20 minutes past one o’clock; and the lowest gece 
was for several emmy and during he night, 8° 4" 


of Reaumur.. 


This diminution of heat would not be much felt in 
Europe, but here it produces such a striking effect, 
that it resembles an European winter; but it is very 


- likely that the state ‘of the pores, which in this country 


_are always open, contributes to this impresion. 


During my stay the.westerly winds were predomi-~ 


nant. It rained very often, and the hygrometer of 


« 


Saussure was frequently. at 100°, ae the extreme 
term of humidity. 
There is a fine monument near the Keres of the 


iN French consul. Itis a triumphal arch built by the Ro- 
‘mans with an octagonal cupola, which is supported by 
- four «rches, reposing on an equal number of pillars. 


The whole i is built of enormous free stones, which are 


I kept together. by: their own werent alone, and without — 
ty, amortanr it“ | 


moe his monument was decorated as well-inside as out, 


¢ with sculptures of figures, festoons, and trophies of 


arms; but the greatest part of these relievos is destroyed, 


* 679 Fahrenheit. 
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and what remains is broken, and. without connexion, 
but still shows the beauty of the workmanship. | 


+ The north and west front & this monument contains a 


the remains of an inscription,. which appears to have 
been the same on both fronts; and this circumstance 
‘seems to have afforded Mr. Nissen, the Danish consul 


at this place, the facility of making out the whole in- | 


scription, by putting together thelfragments of both. , 


At 45 miles from Tripoli are the ruins of the ancient | 


Leptis, or Lebda. I was told that they stili contain a 
‘great number éf'columns, capitals, and other i ‘interesting 
fragments. Mr. Delaporte, secretary to the general 


consulate of France, has visited these ruins, and copl- y 


ed the inscriptions. 


At the distance of some days j journey in the capris. ‘ 


there are some magnificent. ruins of other ancient towns, 


with catacombs, statues, and remains of all pine of 


» 


buildings. ) 
The coast of T Ace extends about 220 to 250leagues 


from the borders of Egypt, to those of Tunis at the 


cape of Gerbi; and in this extent, te, ‘olen Scape 
may be mentioned, viz. 


Trabuca, a port situated at the eastern extremity of 


the coast. ‘(welve leagues westward is situated Bom- ‘— 
ba, which has a road with good’ anchorage. Tight — 


leagues further is Rasatina, a port where only small ves- 
& 
sels can_run in, which, generally load with salt. F iftees 


leagues further is Derna, with flats not to be passed i in 


winter; they take in there, butter, wax, and wool, for 


Alexandria, in exchange for calicoes, and rice. The | 
inhabitants of Derna know no other | coin but that of . 


the Levant, and Spanish piasters. At 40 leagues dis- 


_ tance is Bengassi, which is a good port, but so shallow — 


that only very small vessels can get into it. The trade 


of this place is however very brisk in linen, butter, ho- 
ney, wax, and ostrich feathers, of which shipments are 
made for Marseilles, Leghorn, Venice, Malta, and’'Tri- 
por Fifty leagues from Bengassi is situated cape | 


_ Messurat, with a bad road open to all winds. They 


export | from hence only dates for Bengassi; at 38 leagues 


a distance west from cape Messurat, is ‘Tripoli in Barba- 


ory. The: port, which is too shallow to admit large 


men of war, is open to 'N. E. winds. They export wool, 
dates, saffron, madder, kali, senna, negro women, furs, - 
and matics feathers, for the above mentioned. Euro- 


pean ports, and for the east. At 10 leagues westward, 


is ancient Tripoli, with a port that is almost impracti- 


cable for any but very small vessels, which take in kali 


a here for Tripoli. Twenty-four leagues further is Suara, 
: with a road fit to receive small vessels, which take in ‘ 
‘cargoes of salt, and pickled fish, for the whole coast. 


. The kingdom of Tripoli in all its’ vast extent con. ” 


' tains cnly two millions of inhabitants. The greatest 
_ part of the country is. a desert, and except the inhabi- — 


tants of the capital, all the rest is peopled with the most 


rene 


_ miserable Arabs. The authority of the government of | 
the country is so very precarious, that, except these 


7 Arabs, nobody dares to travel at any distance without 


pee 


. a caravan, or a strong escort, for fear of reine robbed 
_and assassinated. : : 


| The inhabitants of Sitkem, Fezzan, and ‘Gudde- 


mes, who ] pay tribute to Tripoli, hold intercourse with 
the natives of the interior’ parts of Africa. The sove- 


, 


i 
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reign of Feazzan, a tributary, of the pasha 1s Tripoli, 
is acknowledged. by the government under the. title ‘a 


of shek of Fezzan. The Fezzaniens exercise at 
Tripoli the basest of all employments, such as Car- 


riers, workmen in the ovens and in the sewers; they are 


negroes, very poor, and of a mild character. _ +. 


Two leagues south-east from Tripoli, the greatest 
saint or marabut of the country has his abode. He is. 
called The Lion, and possesses a village, enclosed with _ 
a wall; and containing a mosque. The sacred dignity . 
is hereditary from father to son, like that of the Saints. 


of Morocco; his village is an inviolable asylum for crimi- 


nals guilty of the greatest crimes, and even that of as- 
sassinating the pasha himself. The now reigning Lion 


is a man about forty years of age. ie 
~The nearest mountains to the town are eight leagues 


south, and their inhabitants are tributaries of the pasha. 
As it is impossible to travel alone without danger, 


ee 


there are several caravans which | go to and from the ~ 


east in quiet times. ‘The great caravans of Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and F.l-Gerid, make a halt here for a 


fortnight, on their journey to Mecca; but unfortunately. 
they cannot travel at the present juncture, on account 


of the troubles which agitate almest all Barbary ails 


Egypt. This disappointment obliged me to go to Alex- 


andria by sea, in order to continue from thenge, my. Pile re 


grimage to the house of God. 
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: Ligitie taken by Ali Bey of the pasa of Tripoli. s Wenasiie for. ‘alenteaiin ~ 


as OAS 


Mistake of the captain. — Arriv: at_on the eoast of the Morea, —Island of Sapi- 
~ enza. —Continuation of the voyag ge.—Scare. ty of pr ovisions.— Return to Sa 


pienza. ——Modon. 
# 


Havine made this decision, I took my passage to 
| Alexandria, in a Turkish vessel, which sailed from 
_ the port of Tripoli on the 26th January 1806, with my 
attendants and equipage; meanwhile I waited a ‘short 

time on shore with two of my servants only, i in order to 
-wait the orders of the pasha, who had let me know | 
_ that he wished to embrace me before my departure. 
_ However the time passed away without the pasha send- 
ing for ine, which made me and my friends uneasy, as 
the ship was already more than two miles at sea, 4 


ing about to wait for me. 


At last at eleven i ‘in the morning I received an order 
from the pasha, and went directly to his palace; he re2 
ceived me with the greatest cordiality, made me sit by 
his side, and renewed during’a long conversation, the 
endeavours which he had previously made to induce 
me to stay at Tripoli. In great gayety of heart, he rose 
“up, and standing before me, said, ‘‘ f am your: brother, 
what do you desire? Speak.” T acknowledged my gra- 

- titude to him, but insisted upon going.» In an instant 

Palterwards, joking with me, he took me to the window, 
from which I could see the ship which was sige 
~ about in the off ngs and said ‘* See, see, it waits for you.’ 

_ The ship ha Ang fired a gun, he said, it calls you: J at 
~ length spuke to him, and begged him in the name of 
God toletme go. We embraced each other with tears 
in our eves. left him accompanied by my friends , and 
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some of his. I found the pasha’s cutter in attendance , 


at the port to convey me on béard. My friends embark- 
ed with me at one o’clock, and accompanied me to the. 


ship, when I tcok leave of them. The ship immedi- 


ately- steered to the N. E. with a fair wind, and wire: 
afterwards we lost sight ofthe land." ‘ 
The ship I. had embarked in, was large, but a bad 


sailer. “The captain was the greatest brute possible. 4 


The moment we lost sight of land he no longer knew 


where we were, nor had’ he the talent to maké areckon- 
ing. _ Happily his mate undertook eve: ry thing, and the» 
fool had no other care than to drink wine continually, | 
and to sleep. There were several other passengers in the 


i 


ship, namely, two merchants from Morocco, an officer 
of the pasha of Tripoli, two or three petty traders of 
Tripoli, a scherif marabout, named Mulei Hazen, who 


said he had: been a great destroyer of the French du- 
ring the war in Egvpt; five or six women, and a num-— 
ber of pilgrims, who were going to Mecca: and were 
so miserable, that they had more the air of thieves, 


than persons going to fulfil the duties of religion. | 

~The sea has such an effect upon me, that every voy- 
age I take ruins my health, so that I found ie do exe 
tremely ill, and passed two days in bed. 


On the 29th, I was able to get up, and to we an, o 
astronomical observation, from which I ascertained, that 


instead of steering for. Alexandria, we had dev lated to. 
the northward, so that the ship was almost i in. the - Adri. 
atic sea, in the direction of Corfu. 


[hinted .to the captain his error, and made him Ad r 
the point to E. and bear away for the coast of the Mo. 
‘rea, which we made after four days calm. We anchored 


at the. island of Sapienza before the town of Modon. 
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This country. has : a fishtfal. aspect. It appears ail 
‘ "yoen up by ancient volcanic eruptions, The basis of 


- the soil is a glutinous clay, extremely tenacious, and the 


bottom of the sea is composed of the same sort of earth, 
so that the anchors fixed themselves very firmly. We 
anchored at 40 fathoms distance from the bank to the: | 


_ north, and we had more than twenty fathoms water. 


_We remained. five days at anchor before Sapienza, 


t and although sick I went ashore one day to make obser- 


I observed. the magnetical declination to be 14° 27' 0” 
_W. for I cannot answer for an error of a degree ortwo. 
My compass was damaged by. a wave of the sea, which 


ean the crevices of the rocks. This water which js not - 


. vations. The latitude of the island near the anchorage 


is 36° 43’ 51” N. but the longitude required correction. 


entered my cabin whilst crossing from Larais 
T he island of Sapienza may be about ten miles round, 
it is formed of clayey earth, covered with calcareous 


a rocks, and the face of it covered with mountains cr hills. 


: There Is not a stream, a fountain, or even a well 
to be seen. . A little rain water alone was to be found 


_ wholesome, evaporated with the heat. 


| There are no houses upon the island. When any rain 
_ falls, they land a few sheep or goats there, to feed, with 
some Greek shepherds to take care of them, whose dress 


consists. ofa jacket and long trowsers made of the skins . 


of sheep, with the wool on. They appear healthy and 


robust, of a fine complexion, and in disposition very 


| gay. Their ey es are piercing. AAs they did not speak 


* 


any }nguage. but, that of their own country, I was una- 
ble to enter into couversation with them, but it appears 
to me, that they still retaina pant of that politeness, and 
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urbanity of manners, which characterised the ancient s 


Greeks. 


The town of Modon which i is upon yuhie sea : Hai of | 


the continent, at half a league distance to the N.N.W. 


may be seen from the island, as alsoa very little island, — 
tolerably higi, upon which I was told the Russians had — 


established a battery of 24 pieces of cannon, with which 


oat Soy — 


they had battered the town during the'last war; however. 


it appears to me impossible that they could have ma- — 


-nceuvred 24 pieces upon so small a spot, although its 
situation is certainly good for this purpose. a 


We remained at anchor, and the captain continued to’; 


drink freely. At length on the 7th of February in the _ 


morning we set sail with a slight westerly wind. A 


short tyme previous, I had told the captain to what point — 
he ought to steer, to pass on the outside of the island of © 


Candia, and to go direct to Alexandria; he promised to 


follow: my instructions, but his intention was to run in- © 


to the Archipelago, and to put into the port of Canea, 


or Candia. To this effect he changed his course during y 
the night to the cast, and in the morning I found myself > 
off the islands of Cerigo and Candia, at the mouth of © 
the Archipelago. I reproached him much for his con- 
duct, which would much lengthen our voyage; he 6x: 


cused himself by saying that he could not act otherwise, 


m 


, 


See 


and that there were no means to avoid entering the ¢ 
Archipelago. We were in this situation when we were bi 


-overtaken bv a perfect Calne eRe Fe) 


‘The different capes in the M orea, the mountains cov- | 


ered with snow, and the different islands, which are at — 


the entrance of the Archipelago, formed a very interest-. 


ing picture. All these islands, which are very lofty, © 


* 
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appeared to me to be composed of the same species of 


* 


rock as the island of Sapienza. The island of Cerigo, 

which commands the entrance to the Archipelago, ap- 

pears to be well cultivated; it contains several villages. 
It was then occupied by the Russians. 

- There arose a little wind about night fall, but the 
captain fearing the neighbouring land, steered out to 
sea, got completely drunk, and went to bed. 

The next day he wished to enter the Archipelago, 
but we were too far off. We approached it slowly by 


the aid of slight breezes and calms, but the day closing 


before we could arrive, the captain practised the ma- 


- neeuvre of the preceding night, and repeated it during 


five days, which would not have occurred, and we should 
have entered the second day, if he had chosen to lay to, 
one night. 

We thought ourselves menaced by a pirate during 


one of these days; they prepared the arms, but the pi- 


rate retired, respecting perhaps the size of our vessel, 
and the great number of men on board. The labyrinth 


of the islands of the Archipelago favours the depreda- 


tions of these wretches, who with small vessels without 
artillery, and equipage, but well armed, attack much 
larger ships. ‘The captain and his mate had exercised 


this noble profession during several years. When the 


_ pirates make a prize they generally drown their priso- 


ners, that their secret may not be known; they afterwards 
conduct the ship into some desolate port, of which there 
are so many in that sea, and enjoy their spoil in tran- 


quillity; a proof that the Turkish government is not the 


fittest to eradicate this evil. 
VOL. I, , nn 
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_ During this tedious navigation, almost all the provi- 
sions and water were consumed, several of the passen- — 
gers had nothing left, we were reduced to the eighth 
part of a ration of water per day. ae pk 

In this exigency, passengers and sailors were plung- 
ed in grief, which was the more afflicting, as we were 
ignorant of the time it might last. All eyes were turn- + 
ed upon me, but what could I do with the fool we had 
for a captain, who, in the midst of these disasters, con- 
tinued his detestable conduct. 

At last 1 mounted upon deck. I ordered a part of 
my provisions to be distributed; besides which | gave 
money to about 40 persons to buy food of those who 
had a stock; having consoled every body, I reprimand- 
ed the captain very strongly for his conduct, in having 
placed us in so miserable a condition. Confused with 
shame, he steered ‘towards the N. W. coast, and using 
great vigilance during the night, we returned toa little 
port of the island of Sapienza the next. morning the 
l4th, to re-victual at Modon. 

This little port, which is cailed Porta Longa, is very — 
fine and well sheltered, it has an island at its mouth; the 
bottom is excellent, with good -anchorages at 40 fa- 
thoms distance from the shore, and much nearer for 
smaller vessel s_ It is capable of containing from 12 to : 
15 vessels of war with as much safety as if they were in ~ 
a lake, whatever may be the force or direction of the a 
wind, because it 1s weil sheltered on all sides and. bor- 
dered by mountains. | 

Inthe evening of the same day a Greek. fc coming! | 
from Leghorn, entered the harbour, | aie 
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On Sunday 16th we disembarked at Modon, a little 
town at'7 miles distance from Porta Longa. | 

Three fat Turkish figures received me at the custom- 

house upon the sea coast, and offered me every kind of 


politeness, inviting me at the same time to take coffee. 


They presented me with one of their pipes, which I re- 
fused. None of them could speak Arabic, nor any 
other language that I spoke, so that I.could only return 


their civility by signs of gratitude. We parted mu- 


tually satisfied with each other, and I went into the 
town, where they had prepared mea house in the prin- 


cipal street. : : | 
The town of Modon may be considered a good 


place in time of war. It was formerly possessed by the 


Spaniards and by the Venetians. It was successively 


' fortified by these two nations. It is surrounded by 


very high walls, has very strong towers defended with 


artillery, good ditches with counter guards; its covered 


way is pallisadoed, and its banks are well preserved; 
but a great bastion elevated by the Venetians, upon the 
fronts of which the lion of St. Mark may still be seen, 


particularly protects the draw-bridge, and the land-gate. 


The town has but a single gate upon the land side, and 
two upon the coast. It 1s reported that there is another 


gate which is secret, and opens to the country, and by 


which the ‘Turkish soldiers made a sortie upon the Rus- 
sians when they besieged the place, and beat them so 
‘severely that they were obliged to abandon the siege, 
leaving behind them all their artillery and camp equi- 
page. a 


This place has one great defect, which is, that it is 


commanded on the north by a small height, where an 


iar 
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enemy could easily establish batteries at 150 toises from 
the body of the place without any opposition; from 
whence they could batter the covered way, and approach 
‘even to the foot of the wall. To obviate this inconve- 
- nience the Spaniards constructed a citadel or battery in 
the middie of the place. This fort (the fire from which 
sweeps the height) is still in good condition. But it 
would have been wiser to have destroyed the height, 


-which does not appear to me to be very difficult, since 


without that, the batteries which an enemy might erect 
on it without interruption, would soon silence the guns 
in the citadel, and he might then establish himself upon 
the top of the covered way and make a breach. 

The whole area ofthe works is covered with an im- 
mense artillery of the calibre of all nations and of all 
ages; but the pieces are badly mounted, the greater 
part are without carriages, and placed only. in perspec- 
tive. The town is inhabited by Turks. I believe it 
may contain athousand families. Its garrison consists 
of 700 men, who are in the service of the grand seig- 
nior. “Those whom I saw, appeared very fine, good- 
complexioned and well-made. men; they were well 
equipt and well dressed. 

Their arms consist of a small carbine, pistols, and. 


4 


their kkanjear or knife. They carry their carbine sus-- 


pended at their back. The few horses I saw were very 
indifferent. 


During my stay at Modon, all the armed men went 


* 


in pursuit of a troop of brigands, who had a few days” 


before attacked a village, and strangled men, women, 
and children. ‘These terrible ‘scenes are Licescalli too. 
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common in the. Morea, which is a proof of the disorga- 
nization of the Turkish government. 

The town of Modon, surrounded with its high walls 
and narrow dirty streets, strack me as being very un- 
healthy, because the air which is breathed is without 
circulation, and very offensive from a constant stench. 

I remarked even in the country that the soilisa mud. 
dy and disagreeable clay, and attributed to this cause 
the appearance of that putrefaction which the vegetables 
and the fruit have. The soft and black bread exactly 
resembles a morsel of half dried mud. I discovered the 
same disgusting appearance even in the meat; notwith- 
standing, the inhabitants enjoy good health, and havea 
good colour; the latter may be attributed to the great 
quantity of wine which they drink, although forbidden 
by the law; they consume as much of this article in pro- | 
portion, as any other town in Europe. 

‘There are no fountains at Modon, the water is ob- 
tained from wells, and is very bad. That which they 
drink is brought by beasts of burthen from a small 
brook atadistance. There were fountains formerly, 
but the conduits are destroyed. 

The greater part of the walls is composed of Hewh 
_ stone. The houses are also built of it, and covered with 
tiles in the European manner, and the streets are well 
paved with stones of a species of slate, and with a cal- 
carcous stone, or coarse marble. The floors of the 
houses are of wood. The houses have many windows, 
constructed as in Europe, and shut by close blinds. 
Some doors or archways which denote an idea of archi- 
tecture are built in the Grecian is bs Nothing in the 
_ Arabian style is to be seen. 


i 
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In general this town presents a dull aspect, the cinder — 
colour of the houses and tiles, the height of the walls, — 
the filth in the streets, and, consequently, the horrible | 
smell which exhales from it, the inferior quality of pro- 
visions, the scarcity of water, the poverty and inaction 
of the inhabitants, who exercise neither arts or com. — 
merce, the mutual mistrust which exists between them, 
their divisions in different parties, their beingalwaysarm- 
ed, the dead silence which reigns every where, public. ; 
drunkenness, all contribute to give this town the ap- 
pearance of an infernal abode. Notwithstanding, it 
may be considered as a second-rate place on account of 
its fortifications and of its geographical position, being 
placed at the south-west angle of the Morea, and the 
passage of the Archipelago to the European seas; be- 
sides, it has in its neighbourhood several good ports, 
which might render it a depot for commerce. A good © 
observation fixed my latitude of Modon at 36° 51’ 41" 
N. a former one which was incorrect, gave me two 
minutes less. Its longitude is the same as that of the 
island of Sapienza, which is to the south. I found it 
impossible to observe the lunary distances. i 

The temperature during my stay was cold. The at- — 
-mospnere was almost always charged with clouds, and 
it rained frequentiy. \ 

Upon an island some toises distant from the town, is 
an octangular tower of three stories, the lowest is fur- 
nished with artillery. The captain of the port lives in — 
this tower, from which to the land a mole or pier has 
been constructed, for the convenience of passengers. 

_. There was formerly near the sea-gate another mole, 
of which there are now only some ruins. — | 
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‘The public bath is mean and filthy. There are se- 
veral coffee-houses, in which the Turks are perpetually 
occupied, drinking, smoking, and playing at chess. 

In the principal streets there are several shops, but 
all very poor and badly arranged. 

The only coin in use at Modon, as throughout Tur- 
key, isa very little piece of silver or brass silvered, 
Which is called para; 140 paras are equal to a Spanish 
piastre. i 
The Qeursch or Turkish piastre, which is nearly as 
Jarge as the Spanish one, 1s worth 40 paras, it is com- 
posed of brass mixed witha very little silver. 

The tuslik, made of the same metal, 1s equal to 100 
paras. | 

The mahboul of Cairo, which 1s of gold, is valued at 

180 paras. 

The governor of Modon, whose authority is always 
| precarious, 1s called Mehemet Aga; he was sick at the 
period I was there. | | 

‘he man who possesses the greatest influence at Mo- 
don, isnamed Mustapha Sehaoux; he is very rich, and 
his figure resembles that of a lusty robber. «He is al- 
ways armed with a knife, and two enormous pistols, 
when he goes abroad. He is the owner of the public 
bath, the grand coffee-house, all the public houses, and 
the island of Sapienza. He keeps the aga almost con- 
fined to his house. The captain of the port, who tears 

him, hever ventures to enter the town. ‘The coffee- 
house is an asylum for all criminals; the moment they 
enter there, they have nothing to icar from the public 
authority, nor as long as they remain within its’ sacred 
confines. 
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Mustapha Sehaoux protects piracy in his island. 
He is the friend of the captain and his mate, who ac- 


companied me on my disembarking; and when they. 


said at the custom-house that they were going to con- 
duct me to one of Mustapha’s houses, every one bowed 
his head, treated me very politely, and expedited my 
affairs. Notwithstanding, it is only a short time since 
Mustapha supported a war against a party, who had 
risen to overthrow his tyranny. Hostilities lasted seve- 
ral months. His party, which was numerous, retired 
into the coftee-house, and to his private house, and fired 
upon all his enemies who appeared in the street. He 


triumphed at last, and maintains his despotism, which 


is now greater thaa ever. Such are the events which 
occur daily in most of the provinces under the govern- 


ment of the emperor of Constantinople; and_ it is easy. 


to suppose that such an order of things cannot last long, 
and that this perpetual anarchy, and these partial revolts, 
will eventually destroy the Turkish power. 

I have already said that I lodged in one of Mustapha’s 
houses; his brother was my man of business, whilst 
Mustapha paid his court continually to me; he pro- 


claimed that Ali Bey Effendi was the first man in the 


world, as much as to say, that my gratitude must be 
proportioned to the services and honours he rendered 
to me. 3 

This important and ferocious personage had a daugh- 
ter and two sons, equally great drinkers, fat, and bloated 
as their father, which insures the perpetuity of this no- 
ble race. The daughter, who was about 12 years old, 
came alone to bring me my linen, and upon entering 
my chamber, she entirely showed her face, which is 
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very pretty. When Mustapha came, I asked him why 
he allowed his daughter so much liberty? he replied, 


“ My dear lord, we make but one family. ” I was grate- 


ful for the distinction he was pleased to grant me. . 

~ Behind the hill which commands the town lies the 
village of the Greeks, who hardly amount to 500 innum- | 
ber. ‘The houses present an aspect of the greatest mise- 
fy. ft is here, however, that the only consul resident 
at Modon has established his residence. He is from 
the republic of Ragusa, and is a very amiable man; 


- with him is a canon, who is the apostolic prefect in Mo- 


rea; he is very learned, and has passed some years at 
Rome, where he has. acquired the delicate politeness of 
that city. The other consuls of Europe reside at the — 
town of Coron, distant a day’s journey to the east of 
Modon. » Tripolizza, where the pasha resides, is the 
capital of the Morea. 

Itis said that there are 88 000 Greeks and. 18,000 
Turks in the Morea. ‘The Greek population was infi- 
nitely more numerous; but being horribly treated by 
their masters, they emigrate annually in great numbers. 
If the same order of things exist much longer, the 


Greeks will abandon the country of their forefathers ‘el, 


tirely. If virtue and austerity of manners could not 


preserve proud Sparta from slavery, what nation can 


ever flatter itself to be happy and free. 
The eastern part of the Morea forms a separate de- 


partment, which is called Maina, which contains thirty 
thousand inhabitants. This department always belongs 


to the captain pacha of the Ottoman porte, who governs 
it according to his will and good pleasure; | and PA S 


‘in an absolute way all the products. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


y 


Porta-Longa.—European -vessels.—Ipsilanti——Continuation ‘of the voyage — 


Storm.-—Arrival before Alexandria.—Hurricane.-—Terrible tempest.—Arri- 
val at the island of i tai .——Miserable state of phe vessel._-Landing at 


Limasol. 


I REMAINED at Modon until the evening of the 20th 
February, when the captain announced to me that he 


was ready to go. In consequence I went on board a _ 


cutter which conveyed me to Porta-longa, where I a” 


found three Austrian vessels, the captains of which 
united, gave me a féte the next day. ) 

The east wind which blew at this time forced us to 
stay three days at Porta-longa, which port is situated 
upon the eastern coast of the island of Sapienza. I made 
two good land observations, which gave me the latitude 
of Porta-longa, which is 36° 46°37” N. During the 
time we lay here we took in a stock of provisions, 
which we obtained from Modon, as well as rain water 
collected from the crevices of the rocks in the island. — 

The last day of our stay, a large armed Russian ves- 


sel arrived, with another ship, coming from Naplesand - i 


Corfu.) 


They were carrying Russian ties to the banks of | 


the Black sea. 
A major-general and some officers made me a sith 
the former appeared to be a good man, he was dressed 
in black, with a sinall leather cap of the same colour. 
The costume of the officers was entirely English. They 
had with them.a Greek named Constantin Ipsilanti, a 


nephew of the celebrated prince a oa ge This young 
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officer had served in the Walloon guards in Spain. He 

4 appeared to me a walking dictionary, for he made and 
recited verses in ten or twelve languages. I have heard 
- him speak English, French, Spanish, and Italian with 
- equal fluency. It is a pity that with so much learning 
and talents, his ideas should so often be disturbed. | 
After they had retired, I sent them a little present of 
milk, and refreshments, and they returned my present 
by a salute from the guns of ‘both their ships. Ipsilanti 
also sent me the following verses: 


é 


Volera di Lido in Lido 
La tua gloria vincitrice, 
E @obblio trionfatrice 
La tua fama vivera. Meche’ 
Enon solo in questi boschi 
Sara noto il tuo corraggio, 
-- Ma ogni Popolo piu saggio, 
Al tuo nome, al tuo valore 
‘Simulacri inalzera. 
_ Insegno di verace stima 
' E profendo rispetto 
L’infimo si pero servo sincero 
Constantino Ipsilanti. 


The next morning, the Q1st of February, we set sail 
- to continue our voyage, and steered south-west, after 
ee prevailed upon the captain to go to the island of 
- Candia without touching at the Archipelago. 
“The wind. ‘began to spring up from the north-west 
about noon, and at night it blew a hurricane. 
_ We sailed all the night and the next day. The waves 
were tremendous; however, about nine in the evening, 
_ the wind slackened a little, and we escaped danger. 
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The following days we had moderate winds, but the _ 
sea was high and boisterous. I found myself extreme- 
- ly weak, being unable to eat any thing, or to keep any 
kind of food on my stomach, and I vomited blood. 
Almest all the passengers found themselves | equall eo 
sick, and in the most deplorable condition, Our wick. 


ed captain added to our misery, as he prolonged our — 


voyage by furling the sails during the night, that he 
might go to bed and sleep at his ease, after having sung 
Bachanalian songs for a whole hour, surrounded. with 
bottles; this he did also on the night of the tempest. I 
never expected to find a Turkish captain so complete 
a drunkard, and so little anxious to conceal his intem- 
perance. He begged me several times to rise, and to 
observe our course, because he had utterly lost his 
reckoning; he was like a blind man in the midst of the’ 
sea, without knowing on which side to steer: the pas- 
sengers thus reduced to despair, entreated me to get 
them out of this difficulty. : ) 

I got myself carried like a dying man several times 
_upon deck by the sailors; and as we had no reckoning, 
I made several observations upon the ‘Sun and the 
planet Venus; and by successive approximations I at 
length succeeded in ascertaining our course, which was 
already near Alexandria. ‘This news gave consolation 
to the passengers. i 

The next morning, the third of March, having found 
my longitude approach that of Alexandria, I made them 3 
steer south, in order to find the land; which in reality 
we discovered before noon, and from this moment there 
was universal joy; but as the coast is low, and does not 
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Paras any point of observation we could not recon- 
noitre it. 


4 A noon I ee the ens to be almost the 


| same as Alexandria, I therefore desired them to keep 
along the shore, due east. We had a fresh wind from 


? 


the north-west, which made us sail very fast. 


At half past one we discovered Alexandria a-head, 


and at half past three we arrived almost at the entrance - 


of the port. The houses seemed so near, that it ap- 
peared as if we could touch them with our hands. 
Every one leaping with joy, dressed himself and pre- 
pared toland. Already had bey began to let g° the 
anchers. | 

How uncertain is the destiny of man! At the very 


- instant we were entcring the mouth of the port with a 
- favourable wind, a gust of a dreadful hurricane struck 
the ship, and petrified the captain, whose mate and the - 
sailors persisted in trying to enter the port; but the. 


captain opposed them, and yunning upon deck com- 


_ pelled them by blows to put the ship about, and stand 
out to sea again. 


We entreated him to try the other port of Alexan- 


_ dria, that of Aboukir; but, deaf to our prayers, he re- 


_ gained the open sea, and conducted us into the bosom 
_ of the most frightful hurricane that can be conceived. 


The fury of the wind and the waves increased to such 


‘adegree, that all the passengers thought themselves 
lost. At sun-set they began to implore the Divine 
: Mercy with great cries. I went upon deck, and saw a 


| 


_ truly frightful spectacle. The waves much higher than 
~ the ship, broke against it one after another, and formed 
as it werea thick. mist, which with the light of the day, 
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confounded the heavens withthe sea. Every thing ap- 
peared of areddish grey. The sails were torn, the ship 
_ took in water on all sides, and the pumps did not serve 
to diminish the quantitv. The greater part of the 
trembling passengers appeared like dead people. Se- 
veral of the sailors were wounded, either by the blows 
of the captain, or by falls. The ship bounded like a 
tennis ball between the two clements, which buffeted 
it. Such was the horrible sight which Jeatepastoy! itself 
to my eyes. 


The captain with tears approached and said to me, © 


‘“¢ what can I do; Sidi Ali Bey, if itis the will of God 
that we should die here this night, what will become 


of us?” I only replied “« Oh! Captain.” I was not will- ~ 


e 7 2 e ; 
ing to say more, because his infamous conduct and ob- 


stinacy had brought us into this extremity. I remain- ~ 


ed upon deck with a Maltese sailor, and two Neapoli- 
tans. What a spectacle! a vessel almost as large as a 


frigate, shipping water on all sides, riding ina tremen-— 


dous hurricane, without captain, pilot, or sailors; hav- 


ing the helm tied, and completely abandoned to the _ 


fury of the winds and waves. 


At ten at night the wind increased, the shocks of the _ : 


sea became stronger, and more frequent. Seeing that 
the storm acquired fresh force, I expected a terrible 


— crisis at the passage of the moon through the meridian; _ 


no longer relying upon the captain or men, I looked 
upon the ship, and all of us as lost. | 

At eleven the moon passed the meridian, and the 
tempest augmented, so that at midnight it was the 
most horrible that can be conceived. Notwithstanding 


the moon, we were enveloped in the most profound 
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_- darkness. The waves which resembled mountains, 


covered us. with water. From time to time, torrents 
of rain fell, mixed with hail. ‘The lightning illuminat- 


ed this scene of horror. - We could not hear the thun- 


der for the noise of the waves, which resembling the 


roarings of thousands of lions and bulls, deafened our 


ears. To add to our misery, the ship was almost 


overpowered with water, and. deserted by her captain 


_-and crew. 


- I was in a state of extreme seulareae but thinking 


my last hour was come, the reflection of twenty years 


more or less of life appeared to me as a dream, and 
this as well as all other considerations, tranquillized my 
mind, and made me so indifferent about whether I 


_ lived or died, that I waited with calm resignation the 


fatal moment. 
The hurricane continued unabated. i observed the 


_ thunder several times fall near to us, and I thought I 


also saw an ascending thunder as it were leap from the 


sea, a thunderbolt ascending as it were towards the 


clouds. I succeeded however. in rousing the second 


captain, and some sailors; these began to work at the 


_ pumps; the former who was a colossal man, took the 
helm, and put the ship to the tremendous waves. These 
_ two operations considerably assisted the ship. At two 

_in the morning I observed a globe of fire shining before 
the brow of the vessel; it appeared about. three feet in 
diameter, but as I could not calculate its distance, I 
_ could not ascertain its true size. It appeared to me to 
-be at alittle height from the surface of the sea, its ex- 
- plosion took place without noise, and without any ap- 
parent movement. This light, brilliant as the sun, 
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lasted two or three seconds of time. The form of this — 


meteor appeared to me like a sack turned inside out, — 
after being emptied; at the last moment it diLiee 3 of. 


a bluish red. i 


The meteor was followed by terrible weeks of ite s 


séa, wind, and hail, which lasted till near three in the 


morning. ‘The storm began then to abate, but it con- 


tinued strong till an hour after sun-rise, when it slack- 
ened a little more; but the terrible N. W. wind and 


heavy sea continued; and we beat about again all the — 


day. | 
The next day, 5th Match, I ated our position. 


The captain decided that we could not reach Alexan- : 


dria; he wished to return to the island of Cyprus. In 


consequence of this I directed cur course, and after — 


three days’ sailing, with strong winds, and a terrible sea, 


_-we anchored in the harbour of Limasol, in the island of 


Cyprus, on the 7th March 1806. 
_ How can I paint the frightful state of our vedsel? all 
the sails torn, no cordage, leaks on all sides, so that the 


=> 


pumps were in continual use, all the people ill, and — 


twenty men in bed, almost expiring. One man had 
died on the 4th, and his body was thrown into the sea, — 


and another died the day we arrived in port; all the rest 


were wild. The sailors helped each other on shore, — 
and escaped, leaving the captain on board, with three or _ 


four Turkish sailors. We hastened to the shore, and 
the country people seemg the distressed situation we 


were in, fled from us; nobody would goon board. The ‘ 


governor was obliged to order some caulking to stop 


the largest leaks in the hold of the ship, which appear- 


ed every moment to be ready to sink. 
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- Jt was said, that the bad water of the isle of Sapienza 
made the people sicken, and that the vapour of some 
quintals of saffron vitiated the air of the ship; but the 
truth was, that during the several days of the hurricane, 
there were more than 80 persons under deck, who had 
‘not the least opening to admit the fresh air; all were 
sorrowful, and worn out with subsisting on stinted por- 
tions of cold food, and the fetid air from so many per- 
sons confined in one place. In this situation the state 
of these unfortunate beings may be easily imagined. 

Happily for me the cabin in the poop, which I occu- 
pied alone, had not the least communication with them, 
and I was thus secured from any disaster. 

When I disembarked at Limasol, several Turks and 
Greeks came in consequence of an inquiry which I 
made fora ledging. They conducted me to a pretty 
little house, of which I took possession, with my ser- 
vants. | ; 

‘Phe Turkish governor, who is an aga, came to me 
to offer his services; he sent two boats to the ship with 
an officer to bring my effects on shore. ‘They examin- 
ed nothing at the custom-house. I was treated with as 
-. much politeness, as if I had been in the most polite 
city in Europe. | 

The person who transacted my affairs here, was one 
of the principal Greeks; his name is Demetrio Frani- 
ondi.. He is vice-consul of England and Russia, and 
consul of Naples. He is a,very rich man, speaks Ita- 
han, and is highly respected by the Turks and Greeks. 

At Mr franiondi’s house there was living an Eng- 
lishmau, Mr. Rich, who was going to Cairo to arrange 
the accounts.of the East India company. 
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He is an interesting young man, speaks Turkish and — 


Persian very well, and has adopted the costume and the 


manners of the mussulmen. He dined frequently with 


me, and spoke of Mameluke Elfi Bey with enthu- 


siasm. 

At Mr. Franiondi’s house also lived a black eunuch, 
who was one of the four chiefs of the grand seignior’s 
seraglio. His name was Lala; he went with the guard 
to the tomb of the prophet at Medina, where, upon his 
arrival, he was mortally wounded by some soldiers who 
attacked one of his servants. Thus this man, who had 


the mildest disposition imaginable, pencil by this ac- - 


cident. 3 
One of my servants was sick in consequence of the 


fatigue he had experienced aboard the ship. There 


were many others in the same condition, in the mosque. | 


One of the women who was on board with us died 


on the 21st March. Another passenger died on the 


25th, and another of my servants fell ill on the 26th. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Voyage to Nicosia.—Description of this town.—Architeeture—Ceremonial vi- 
sits.— Archbishop and bishops.—Contributions of the Greeks.—Women.— 


Ignorance.— Churches.— lurks.— Mosques. 


Berne in the country which has been embellished . — 


by the Greek poets in the charming adventures of the 
mother of love, 1 wished to visit the celebrated Cithera, 
Idalia, Paphos, and Amatante. I therefore, accompa- 
nied only by Mr. Franiondi, his son, and four domes- 
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tics, set out on the 28th March 1806, at five o’clock in 
the morning, directing our course towards the east. 
After crossing the river Amatante, which flowing south- 
wards at a little distance falls into the sea, we soon met 
on the shore the ruins of the town, which I shall de- 
scribe hereafter; and on following the direction of the 
road towards the N. W. we entered among the moun- 
tains. About noon we were overtaken by a hurricane, 
and at a quarter past one we entered the village of 
Popni.: 

The most enchanting landscapes adorn the country I 
passed through this day. From Limasol, as far as the 
ruins, the road runs along the sea coast, and the land 
presents plains gently inclining and bounded by little 


hills. The whole is covered with the finest verdure: 


beyond the heights are seen a chain of lofty mountains, 
whose summits are covered with snow. ‘The soil is 
composed of a fat vegetable red earth, and is exceed- 
ingly fertile. The hills rise on each side of the road in 
gentle slopes, and are equally easy to ascend and de- 
scend; the fairest vegetation adorns the picture. 

The village of Togni, the houses of which are ugly 


and ill built, lies in a very picturesque situation. It 


stands on the declivity of two hills; on the one are the 
dwellings of the Greeks, and those of the Turks on the — 
other. Between them runs a small brook, over which 
there is a bridge of a single arch, on which stands the 


church: belonging to the Greeks, dedicated to St. 


Helen. 


~ On the 23d at one o’clock in the morning, we resum- 


ed our journey eastward. In an hour’s time we cross- 
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ed the river Scarino, which runs to the south, and at. 


three, another river flowing in the same direction. 
At half past nine the road turned towards the N. E. 
and we began to climb the highest mountains, whose 


tops we reached by eleven; we descended by a gradual 


declination, and half an hour afterwards we passed by 


a village called Corno, and we halted at mid-day in the 


Greek monastery of St. Tecla. Leaving the convent at 
half past one, we proceeded to the N. N. am and at 
two o’clock crossed a brook. 


At three we had on our left the village of Terraforio, | 


situated at a small distance. We left on our right an- 
other village called ‘lisdarchani, and crossing a brook, 
we continued in the same direction until six o’clock, 
when our whole cavalcade entered the city of Nico- 


sia, the capital of the island. The country at first 


exhibited hills rising in steps, and clothed with fine ver- 
dure; they presented most smiling views, worthy of the 
goddess to whose worship the island was consecrated. 


The soil is composed of excellent earth, such as one — 


could wish for a garden. 


_The lofty mountains are formed of ieee of different _ 
shades from the apple green to the dark green, besides | 


pieces of horn stone, very bright and shining. I stop- 
ped my horse for a short time to examine these rocks. 
M. Franiondi told me they were called Roca di Corno. 


I inquired whence they had derived the name, and he 
replied from a place which we passed. It is the same I 


have mentioned in the description of the road. If it 
be chance, the coincidence of the vulgar name with our 
mincralogical one is very singular; and on the other 
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jand, what mineralogist can have given such a name to. 
the village of Corno? They could give me no infor- 
mation of the origin of the village, which is a proof of 
its antiquity. It may contain about 30 houses in the 
centre of a small valley, planted with olive trees, &c. 
The inhabitants are almost all employed in making 
earthen ware. These hills are covered with wild cy- | 
presses, lis sissies and. fine groves. It is from 
the isle of Cyprus that this tree takes its name. In the 
large groups of rock are perceived veins of quartz, but 
I did not find the least trace of granite. These moun- 
tains are assuredly metalliferous, for they contain mica, 
as also oxides of copper and iron. After traversing 
the brook, at two o’clock in the afternoon we entered 
on a large plain, the soil of which is a bad argillaceous 
earth. The plain may be a league in diameter. 

It is bounded on the east by small hiils of a ore 
white clay, entirely barren. 

On leaving this small desert, some vegetable soil 
appears, but of an inferior quality. ‘The whole of the ) 
adjoining plain is void of the beauty and fertility which» 
enriches the southern part of the island. 

On the descent from the mountains stands the mo-. 
nastery of St. Thecla, in a beautiful situation. It is in- 
habited by a single monk, with several domestics and 
~ workmen, who cultivate the excellent jands attached to 
it. The archbishop of Nicosia, the real prince of the 
island, enjoys the produce of this monastery, and of a 
considerable number of others. Below the church of 
St. Thecla there is a spring of excellent water; the 
church is in a good state, and there are cells and lodg- 
ings in the monastery for travellers, 
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The capital of Nicosia, to judge by its extent, might 


easily contain a hundred thousand inhabitants, but it is 
deserted; kitchen gardens and ruins occupy large 
spaces. [hey assured me the number of inhabitants 
does not actually exceed a thousand Turkish families, 
and as many Greeks. | | 


The situation of the town is elevated; it stands i in ibis 


centre of a great plain, which renders it salubrious; the 
prospect is fine. The circumference of the plain is very 
steep; it 1s surrounded with a parapet of hewn stone in 
salient angles, and susceptible of a regular defence, 
which gives it an imposing appearance. The city has 
three gates, Paphos, Chirigna, and | Famagostas. The 
last is magnificent. 

It is composed of a vast stints sails dei covers 
the whole slope or ascent from the level of the country 
below to the upper plain on which the city is built; half 
way up the ascent there is an elliptical cupola, or a seg- 
ment of a sphere, in the centre of which there is a cir- 
cular opening for the admission of the light; the monu- 
» ment is entirely constructed of large hewn stone or 
rough marble, and the whole edifice is worthy of the 
ancient inhabitants. 

In that part of the town occupied by the Greeks there 


-are several good streets, but the others are narrow,. 


badly laid out, and hatha filthy and without 
pavement. 

Several houses of Nicosia are fine, and some very 
large. The one where I lodged belongs to the drago- 
man of Cyprus, the first ofhcer of the nin nation In 
the island. } 
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Tei is truly a palace, adorned sigs pillars, gardens, and 


 fdentains. . : pi hudias 
_ The architecture of this building is quite contrary to 


that used in Barbary. In that region of Africa the larg- ; 


est habitation receives no other light than what enter¢ 


by the door. Here there is no wall, external or internal, 


that has not two rows of windows placed over one 
another. ‘They are so numerous, that in the room I ge- 
nerally occupied, which was but 24 feet long and 12 
broad, I counted 14 large windows and a door. Those 


of the upper row have blinds on the outside, and win- 


dows on the inside. Those of the lower row have 


blinds, windows, and shutters of wood; this has a sood | 


effect in the houses, which are lofty; and it is remark- 
able, that similar windows are placed in the partition 
walls, between the apartments. , 

‘The roof and part of the stair-cases are of wood; the 


eorridors or galleries are also furnished with blinds. 


‘The floors of all the rooms are of marble, as are the 
frames of the doors and windows, and the foundations 
of the building. The rest of the wall is built with rough 


stones, bad bricks, and lime. In the isle of Cyprus the 


houses are not covered with tiles. The roofs are flat 
and very heavy. This method must impair the walls, 
and it is doubtless this custom which causes the decay 
of all the houses, the palace alone excepted. 

The ancient palace called Serraga or Serail, which is, 


large and badly divided, serves for a dwelling to the - 


en eeneral of the island. , 
‘The ancient cathedral of St. Sophia is used at pre. 
sent as a mosque by the ‘Turks. 
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[tis a magnificent gothic structure, but the Turks 
shave bedaubed the pillars with a coarse layer of lime, 
so that they resemble monstrous cylinders. They have 
added two turrets or minarets, well built, but not in 
unison with the rest of the edifice. . 

To perform their devotions, the law requires that 
they should turn the face towards Mecca. This cathe- 
dral not being constructed for the use of the true 
believers, the Turks have been obliged to erect within 
the church, frontispieces of wood, placed obliquely in 
the direction of Mecca, in order to offer up their 
prayers regularly according to the mode prescribed. 

All the prelates of the island were assembled at Ni- 
cosia, in consequence of the arrival of a new governor- 
general. Several persons of note were come to pay him 
their respects. 

The day after my arrival the bishop of Larnaca came 
to pay me a visit. He was accompanied by a numerous 
retinue; I found him a man endowed with sound Judg- 
ment, and well informed. _ : fe Re, 

» The next day | Aan the visit of the bishop of 
Paphos, who is young, and appeared to me an artful 
man. The bishop of Chirigna, the third in the island, 
was sick. The archbishop is very old, and, as he suf- 
fers much from the gout, he could not come to me him- 
self, but he sent me his bishop a partibus, who in his 
absence performs the functions of his office. The latter 
was accompanied by the archimandrite, the steward, and 
more than 50 priests. : 

The three dignitaries made many apologies for the 
archbishop who, notwithstanding his great age, wished 
to be carried to me; which they did not suffer to be. 
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done. Among other persons of note who visited me, I 
particularly distinguished M. Nicolas Nicolidi, charge 
d’affaires of the dragoman of Cyprus, during his ab- 
sence. He is a man formed for the art of oratory, 
wherefore I sirnamed him the modern Demosthenes. 
The third day I paid my respects to the governor- 
general. He received me with great ceremony, sur- 
rounded with a great number of soldiers, officers, and 
attendants, all armed cap-a-pee. At the door of the sa- 


~ loon was the executioner on duty, with his hatchet over 


his shoulder. 

The governor rose up to receive me, and ee me 
sit down on a magnificent sopha by his side. He is a 
man of sense and spirit, and is said to be well informed. 
We conversed some time, during which we touched 
upon politics. 

M.N. Nicolidiand Franiondi, who accompanied me, 
served as interpreters, because the governor did not 
speak Arabic, nor the European languages, and I did 


not understand the Turkish. He was magnificently 


dressed in a superb pelisse. His Persian pipe was 
brought him, which he presented to me; I declined the 
offer as I do not smoke. Six pages of fifteen years of 


age, all of the same size, beautiful as angels, elegantly 


attired in satin, with rich cachemire shawls, served 


us with coffee; after which they perfumed me; and 


besprinkled me with rose water. On my departure, the 


governor conducted me to the door of his apartment. 


I then passed to the apartment of the governor’s 
brother, a good old man; he ordered coffee to be served 


up, and was full of enthusiasm when I told him that I 
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was preparing to travel to Mecca, where he pad | been 


several times. 
He gave me directions for my journey, and we 
parted mutualiy content with each other. 


Having finished my visit to the serail, I repaired to | 


the archbishop’s palace, and found at the entrance the 
archimandrite, aud the steward; with twenty or thirty 
domestics to receive me. At the foot of the staircase 
a multitude of priesis took me up and carried me to the 
first gallery, where the bishop i partibus received me, 
with another set of priests. In the second gallery, I 
found the archbishop. | 

_ The venerable old man, although his legs were ex- 
ceedingly swelled, had got himself transported by the 


bishop of Paphos, and five or six more, who supported ' 


him, to meet me. I made some friendly reproaches 
for the trouble he had taken on my account; then giving 
him my hand, we entered into his room. | 
An Italian physician called Brunoni, settled at Nico- 
sia, who had adopted the dress, manners, and customs 
of the Greeks, served me as interpreter. He is a man 
of pleasant humour, well informed, very arch, and quite 
free from prejudice. The venerable archbishop rela- 
ted to me the vexatious treatment he had suffered the 
last year from the rebel Turks of the island; I strove to 
comfort his heart still sore trom past evils. e talk- 
ed long together on the subject, and after the wonted 
honours of coffce, perfumes, and scented water, we 
parted with sentiments of cordial affection. I after- 
wards visited, in his dwelling, the steward, where we 
met the bishop of Paphos and his colleagues i partibus; 
but what was my surprise, when on coming out, I found 
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apain the venerable archbishop in the gallery, who had 
made them conduct him thither to bid me a last fare- 


well. 


I cannot express how muchI was affected at this 
kindness from the respectable old man. I tried to chide 


him for it, but the words died away on my lips. In 
_this manner I concluded my visits of etiquette. 


The archbishop of Cyprus, anindependent patriarch in 
the Greek church, is also the prince or supreme spiritu- 
al and temporal chief of the Greek nation in Cyprus. 
He is responsible to the grand seignior for the imports 
and operations of the Greeks of the island. But to 
avoid entering into the detail of criminal affairs, and to 
exonerate himself of part of the temporal government, 
he delegates powers to the dragoman of Cyprus, who, in 
virtue of this delegation, is become the first civil autho- 
rity. He holds the rank and attributes of a prince of 
the nation, because the Turkish governor can do no- 


thing against a Greek without the previous knowledge 


and intervention of the dragoman, whose office it is also 


to carry to the foot of the sultan’s throne the petitions 


of the people. , 

The year before the Turks had mutinied against the 
dragoman; having taken possession of Nicosio, they 
exercised many barbarities on the person of the arch- 
bishop and other Greeks. ‘They put to death those 
who refused them money. The dragoman fled to Con- 


stantinople, where be not only gained his cause in fa- 
-vour of the Greeks, but also obtained a bashaw with 


troops from Caramania to march against the rebels, who 
had entrenched themselves in Nicosia. In this situation, - 


so Critical for the Greeks, the steward was the guardian 
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angel of the nation, by the sense and talents he displayed 


in tranquillizing the fury of the conspirators. At length, 
after several engagements, the rebels came to terms with 
the bashaw, who, by the mediation of some European 


consuls, pledged his word not to punish any one. On 


this condition the rebels opened the gates of the city; 
but when the bashaw had entered, he caused several to 
be beheaded, regardless of the engagement he had con- 
tracted. | 

This event had humbled the Turks in the island, and 
the Greeks have acquired an air of pride, and even of 


independence. ‘The dragoman is still at Constanti-— 


nople, and what I have seen of his deeds show him to 
be a man of judgment and parts. | 

I have already observed that in spiritual concerns 
the archbishop of Cyprus is an independent patriarch. 
He has of course no relation with the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. He only keeps up a connexion with the pa- 
‘triarch of Jerusalem, out of respect to the holy places, 
whose ministers possess some property inthe island. The 
archbishop grants sees, and other ecclesiastical digni- 
ties and employments, on the presentation of the peo- 
ple; he likewise grants dispensations for marriages in 
"prohibited cases. 
The archbishop, bishops, and other great dignitaries, 
“must not be married; it is lawful for a simple secular 
“priest to have a wile, provided he married before ordi- 
nation. If the wile dies he cannot take another. The 
present archbishop has been married, and has one son. 
The monks are for ever bound to celibacy. ‘The priests 
wear caps of black felt; those who are married wear it 
-or an angular shape; the unmarried and the monks, in 
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the form of an inverted cone. The bishops are dis- 
tinguished by a little violet ribband around the head. 
They are. dressed in a stuff of the same colour. Other 


~ priests are generally dressed in black. 


The Greeks have a profound submission and respect 


for their bishops. To salute them they prostrate them- 


selves before them; they take off their bonnets and re- 
verse them; they scarce dare to speak in their presence. 

It is true that the bishops are as central points, round 
which these servile people rally. It is through them 


they preserve some sort of existence; so that it behoves 
them to give their bishops a political consequence, which 


is even acknowledged by the Turks, if we may judge 
by the manner in which they treat the bishops, to whom 
they give much deference, and even respect. In their 
houses and servants, the prelates display the luxury of 
princes. ‘hey never go out without a numerous reti- 


nue; and when they are to ascend a staircase, they are 


carried. The Greeks pay to the church the tenth, first- 


fruits, casualties, dispensations, and a great many alms. 


The archbishop enjoys the revenues of almost all the 
monasteries of the island, which are very numerous. 
These ecclesiastical princes receive the taxes of the na- 
tion to pay the usual tribute to the Turkish government, 


and this gives room toa kind of monopoly among them. 
The governor has never been able to know the exact 


number of Greeks 1 in the island; they are supposed to 


amount to $2,000 souls. But by the declaration of 


well-informed persons, Iam assured that the number 
rises to 100,000. 


The last year government seit a commissary to as- 


_ certain’the exact number of the Greek population, but 
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the chiefs seized upon him, loaded him with gold, and 


he went away without doing any thing. This admin-' 


istration of imposts produces immense gains to the. 
chiefs, and the people suffer in silence for fear of being 


worse off. 

The Greeks pay a tribute to the government of 
500,000 piastres per annum to provide for 4,000 Turk- 
ish soldiers, but this number is never complete. The 
grand seignior deducts again between two and three 
hundred thousand piastres, for the dues upon cotton and 
other productions. This sum, joined to those which 
the governor-general and private persons exact, may 
make the total of imposts amount to 1,000,000 of pi- 
astres; which the Greeks in Cyprus pay to the Turks; 
but the bishops and the other chiefs of the nation, draw 
also much from them. 7 

The Greeks are as jealous as the Turks; they keep 
their wives in such retired places, that it is impossible 
to get to see them. Those whom I met in the streets 
were covered, and wrapped up in a white cloth, in the 
manner of the Turkish women; and those who went 
with their faces uncovered were either old or ugly. 
Their costume is not devoid of grace, but a sort of 
bonnet in the form of a cone which they wore upon 
their heads, displeased me extremely. Among the men 
I saw some remarkably well formed, and in general they 
all have colour. Persons of fortune always wear long 
clothes like the Turks, from whom they distinguish 
themselves by a blue turban; but some wear other co- 
lours, and even white, without the Turks objecting to 
it. I remarked that every body, even the shepherds, the 
day labourers, and poorest people, were always cleanly 
dressed. 
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_. The Greeks, not having any establishments in which ° 
to study the sciences, are extremely deficient in scienti- 
fic knowledge; yet, [ perceived among them the an- 
cient wit of their fathers; and I met frequently men of 


good sense, who announced excellent dispositions; but 
the general mass of the nation, debased by slavery, are” 


fearful, ignorant, and cowardly. | 
~The Greeks make use of the ancient calendar with- 
out the Gregorian correction; their calculation is be- 
hind that of Europe, and differs from it at present by 
twelve days; it is equally behind in regard to the sun; 
so that if they do not correct it, a time will arrive when 
their calendar will mark the month of July in the win- 
ter solstice, or hoar frost in the dog-days. 

Lent is observed very rigorously by them; it lasts a 
week longer than the Catholic’s; during this period of 
penitence they eat no meat, fish, or milk; and they 
even scruple to use oil; so that their food consists gene- 
rally of bread and a few olives. They believe their 
religion to be the sole orthodox, because they think 
they have preserved the primitive Greck rites, and give 
the name of schismatics to the catholics, and to all the 
Latins. Iam told they have all the sacraments acknow- . 
ledged by the Romish church, and that they celebrate 
the eucharist with leavened bread. The end of the 
Greek churches, or the presbytery, is separated from 
the body of the church by a sort of skreen of wood, 
covered with pictures painted in the bad style which 
reigned in the lower empire. These skreens have a 
large door in the middle, and two narrower ones at the 
two sides; they serve as an entry to the presbytery or 


sancta sanctorum; in the middle whereof stands a 
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‘square pedestal surrounded by a little wooden balus- 
trade. Upon the pedestal are some small pictures, the 
mass book, and other effects. The ministers who alone 
are permitted to enter the presbytery, say the mass 
(as Tam informed) with the three doors shut; they on- 
ly open them at certain moments fixed by the ritual. 
The faithful are in the body of the church, and their 
imagination adds to the grandeur of the mysteries which 
they do not see. ‘The women place themselves ina 
high gallery, covered with thick blinds, where they can- 
not be seen. 


The Greeks wear mustachios, and shave the beard _ 


like the Turks; but those advanced in years, as ve the 


priests, commonly let it grow. 


The Greeks are not allowed arms, but they all have 


a stiletto or knife hid under their coat. 

The commerce of the island, of which cotton appears 
to be one of the principal articles, is entirely in their 
hands. In this instance the Turks play only a second- 
ary part. The indolence of their character is well 
known. Satisfied with their climate, and to be in- 
habitants of the Cyprus trees, they smoke their pipes 
quietly, and never put themselves out of their way, but 
when they can offer an insult to a Greek, under pre- 
tence of a real or imaginary fault. The greatest crime 
is pardoned if the criminal puts into the scale as much 
gold as, according to the avarice of the judge, is equiva- 
lent to the weight of the alleged offence. Property is 
not respected, unless the proprietor is the richest or the 
most protected; and ihe poor unhappy Greek villagers 
are often turned out of their patrimony by the Turks, 
who take possession of the property. | 
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It is on account of these odious vexations that many 
inhabitants put themselves under the protection of 
the European consuls, who have the privilege of ad- 
mitting a certain number of them. These proteges en- 
joy exactly the same immunities and exemptions as the 
individuals of the nation that protects them.* They 
have, as a sign of distinction, a large mitre of bear’s 
skin, called calpac, with the hair very black; but I saw 
several Greeks who, though not protected, wore the cal- 


pac, and the Turks did not prevent them from so doing, 


~The mosques of the country, with the exception of 
St. Sophia, which the Turks call Aja Sofia, are very 
poor, and very ugly. 

Ihave said, that every Friday before the noon prayer, 
the imaum preaches a sermon in Arabic; but here no 
Turkish imaum knows. that language. Their sermons 
are reduced to some short phrases, which they learn by 
heart, and which they always repeat like parrots, with- 


_ out understanding what they themselves say, and with- 


out being understood by their auditors. Although Ara- 
bic ought to be the sacred language, there are not per- 
haps in the whole island of Cyprus; ten\persons who 
understand it. 

It is remarkable in this eodeiet that the sign or ges- 
ture of the body to express the negative, not, should be 
to raise the head in the way Europeans do to express 
contempt or mockery. 

The action of contempt is expressed by putting the 
tip of the tongue between the lips, and pronouncing 
ptou, as if they were voing to spit. The European sign 


or shake of the head for no, is unknown here, 


abe hee privileges have ceased in Turkey lately. (Note of the 
editor.) °: 4 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


k 


Voyage to Cythera.--Ruins of the queen’s palace._-Observations on their 
origin —-Return® to Nicosia —-Voyage to Idalia——Larnaca—-Return to 


Limascl. 


- Apri 3d, I left Nicosia at eight in the morning, 
and took a N. E. direction to go to Cythera. At nine 
I passed by a village called Diamiglia, ‘and arrived at 
the end of my journey at ten. 

By satisfactory observations I found the latitude of 
Nicosia to be 35° 13’ 14” N. and its longitude 31° 6” 
30” E.. from the observatory of Paris. 

‘The great plain of Nicosia extends to the neighbour- 
hood of Cythera, which is surrounded by.small clay 
hills. | 

How would the imagination of a poet fire at the view — 
of those places, consecrated to the mother of love! I 
met Mr. Rooke, an English traveller, at Limasol; who, 
having visited Cythera, assured me that his imagina- 
tion supplied the want of reality, and that he figured to 
himself the goddess surrounded by her nymphs. My 
head cannot here supply.me with images in unison with 
the objects which presented themselves to my senses; 
the graces, the nymphs, and the loves, could not em- 
beliish in my eyes the picture of poor Cythera, which I 
cannot compare but with the most miserable village of 
the comté Venaissin or Limagniin Auvergne. — 

Cythera isa little district of an irregular form, covered 
with gardens and mulberry trees, acne a league from 
north to south, and not very broad. | 
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The existence of this place depends upon an abun- 
dant spring which comes from the north, and which di- 
viding itself in two streams waters the bottom of a valley — 
- between two hills of pure clay, extremely bare, and 
which never can have been fertile. Some houses are 
scattered here and there in this valley, as also some 
mills which furnish flour to Nicosia. 

_ The soil of this valley is not very good, but the 
scarcity of water in the island makes them turn it to as 
- much profit as possible; and accordingly it is cultivated 
_ in every part which can be watered. 

In this space are kitchen gardens, and many mul- 
berry trees, which are not separated one from the other 
as in Europe, but grow very close together, so as to 
form a thick wood, which is not unlike a nursery; 
hence the trees are small and thin; they pretend that 
they produce more leaves in this way. In short they — 
may be gathered by the hand from the tallest part of 
the tree. | 7 

. Cythera now furnishes a wood of mulberry trees for 
silk worms, some olive and other fruit trees, and vege- 
tables; all these are in the bottom of a valley, which, 
in consequence of the little circulation of air, the reflec- 
tion of the sun from the clay hills, and a chain of vol- 
canic mountains to the north, must be in summer an 
infernal abode. The inhabitants said that this season is 
not warm; but as man is an animal of habits, I paid 
more attention to what is to be discovered from the to- 
pographical situation of the plage than to their dis- 
course. — | 

_Ihad only doctor Brunoni and a servant for my com- 
‘panions on this journey. The doctor acted as intere 
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preter and cecirone to me. By the order of the arch- 
bishop, we were lodged at the curate’s, who i is a Kgood 
old man. " 

I much desired to see some of the women, who are. 
| : Ce | 
renowned for their beauty; but I saw none that were 


passable, either in houses, or in the streets.. The doc- 
tor, pretended that there were none strictly handsome.’ 
They are more free than any in the island, and this. 


freedom gives risé to innumerable law suits, which eRe) 


before the magistrates of Nicosia; perhaps the heat of - 


the climate, the isolated situation of the houses, the 
thick muiberry woods, and the daily absence of the 
men, who go to market, are the circumstances to which 
the conduct of the Cytheran women may be attributed, 
because favourable to their intrigues. . 

It is asserted, that the ancient Cythera was situated 
upon a small height at a mile distance. 

Upon leaving Nicosia, I was informed, that upon my 
return from Cythera, I could visit the palace of the 
queen, and I was told this with an air of indifference, as 
if there was nothing worthy going out of the way to 
See. . | ; 
Half way the doctor pointed out to me the spot Ghee 


the ruins lay; they are situated upon the highest part of — 


the mountains to the north of Nicosia. Having looked 
with my glass, 1 thought I distinguished objects very 


worthy of our curiosity; in consequence I determined. 


to visit them upon my return. 
From the curate’s house Talso discovered the palace. 


After dinner we took leave of the good pastor, and 3 


set out towards the N. N. E. to: examine the spring 
which waters the district. 


y 
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At the foot of the clay hills, which are to the south 
of a chain of basaltic mountains, the water rushes out 
at five different places, and in a less quantity at several 
others; the whole form a small river. The water 1S 
transparent, light, and has all the properties which con- 
stitute goodness. It is said that during the summer it 
is very cold; which proves its source to be at a great 


depth in the mountains, and not in the clay hills. 


The inhabitants imagine that this water has its source’ 
in the mountains of Caramania on the continent, and 
that it passes under the sea, which is not quite impos-, 
sible; but it is more probable that 1t comes from the 
bosom of the former mentioned mountains, and that it 
passes under the clay hills, at a great depth, without 
touching them; which would occasion it to lose its 
good qualities, inasmuch as these hills are posterior, and 
formed upon the primordial mass of mountains, which 
must extend under these nills. : 

My curiosity being satisfied, I leit Cythera with much 


indiffereiice, as it retains but very little of the beauty 


which it possessed when the abode of the goddess of 
the graces. We ascended towards the north, until we 
arrived upon the first range of mountains, which com- 
mand the ciay hills and the great plain to the south. 
We then directed our course to the west, following the 
range above the former, which is covered w ith lava and 
other volcanic productions; and keeping the chain of 
basaltic mountains upon the right, two hours afterwards 
we ascended again towards the north, and halted at the 
monastery of St. John Chrysostom, which is at a short 
distance from the rock, upon which are the ruins of the 
queen’s palace, also ealled Buffavent. | 
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__This monastery is rich, and is of the same form as — 
that of St. Tecla. It belongs to the holy places of Je- 
rusalem. Three Greek monks, one lay sister, old and 
a widow, and one servant, young, strong, and hand- 
some, are the only inhabitants of this solitude. The 
gardeners and workmen live out of the building. 

The next morning, the fourth of April, I went out 
with two guides. The doctor was afraid to follow me, 
and my servant was too fat toascend the rocks. I[ rode 
upon a mule to the foot of the rock, which is half an 
hour’s ride from the road, where I was obliged to 
alight. | | 

I had first to climb steep acclivities for a quarter of 
an hour, before we arrived at the foot of the point; here 
we found two squares of walls in ruins. 

The poimt is an almost perpendicular rock on all 
sides, upon the summit of which stands the palace. 
There is not the vestige of a road left to get at it. We 
climbed the side, making use of the projecting pieces, 
pointed stones, or holes, which we reached with our 
hands and feet. We were sometimes obliged to assist 
each other by means of a stick; at other times the guide 
stopped to study where he could fix himself strongest, 
to enable him to ascend the height above him; and to 
complete the picture, we had always at our side a horri- 
ble precipice. 

We arrived at last, after many fatigues, at ie door 
of the palace, where we rested some minutes. 

This singular edifice may be considered as divided 
into four kinds of dwellings, one higher than the other, 
which I shall name as follows; the first as being for the 
body guard, the second for. storehouses, the third. the 
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state apartments, and the fourth the abode of the mas- 
ter: the highest part of the point might also have been 
used as a chapel or oratory. 

The antiquity of this building, which reposes upon 
vaults, appears to me to have preceded the period of 
history. I have been informed, that it has never been 
mentioned in any history worthy of credit, and I could 
not find either upon the door or elsewhere any sign 
of an inscription or hieroglyphics. 

‘The walls are built of stone found upon the spot, 
and bricks perfectly well baked, and which are still red; 
those which I measured are two feet long, one wide, and — 
two fingers thick. The door and window cases are of 
marble, composed of shells of a thousand different spe. 
cies, and in perfect preservation. Some parts still have 
the roof work. | 

When we think of the labour and expense which this 
building must have cost, particularly on the spot it oc- 
cupies, and reflect upon its antiquity, we are filled with 
astonishment. ‘This palace was decorated with all the 
luxury of the period of its construction. The windows 
are well proportioned. The marble was without doubt 
brought from a distance, and the bricks and the mortar 
could not have been made upon the spot. The beauty, 
I may even say the magnificence, of the apartment in 
which it is probable the court assembled, in short, even 
the supply of water necessary for so vast a building on 
such an elevated spot, all make me believe that the 
founder of this palace was a sovereign, possessed at 
once of great talents, riches, and an uncommon mind. 

If it might be supposed that this edifice had simply 
served as a fortress, the date of its elevation might be 
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fixed, without regard to the silence of history, because 
it might not have attracted attention in consequence of 
some remarkable event, or if it might be thought to 
have been the habitation of some important person, like 
those edifices which I have seen in several parts of the 
mountains of Africa, which serve as habitations to the 
Arab chiefs, I should say that i it was built under similar 
circumstances, when there were no houses in the coun- 
try; but when I behold the magnificence and costliness 
of this palace, a monument of the progress of the arts 
at that period, and reflect upon its impregnable situa- 


tion, I think I perceive the habitation of a great sove-— 


reign. 

It results from these observations, that the queen’s 
palace was without doubt built, and inhabited before the 
period of history; that it was built by a sovereign of 
the island, who was rich and powertul. 

This edifice appears at the same time to have been 
an impregnable fortress, and a dwelling of pomp, where 
the pleasures of society were united. But who was the 
prince that constructed it? | 

The name of the queen’s palace has been constantly 


handed down from father to son; so that there is not a 


single individual in the island who does not know it by 
that appellation. | 

As every religion has its mystery, they slinjeaees me at 
the monastery of St. John Chrysostom, an old picture, 
painted upon wood, about two feet square, representing, 
as they informed me, the lady foundress, to whom the 
monks also attribute the foundation of their monastery. 
This princess is represented at prayers before an image 
of the Virgin Mary. The painter has executed the face 


pie. 
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of the queen very prettily, but he has dressed her in a 


modern Greek costume. At the bottom of the picture 


is written the pretended name of this queen, who is 


called Maria, daughter of Philip Molinos, &c. but it is 


half effaced. | 
The monks pretend that they have preserved an an- 
cient manuscript in their convent, which attests that this 


sovereign was their protectress; but no one has seen 


this manuscript, and the comparison of the two build- 
ings discovers the anachronism. It is very certain that 
at the period when the queen’s palace was built, the 
Marias, the Philips, and the Molinos, were unknown, 


and still more so, the monks of the monastery of St. 


Chrysostom. 
_ These poor Greeks, since the period of the lower 
empire, see in every thing monks and monasteries; they 
call the upper part of the palace a church, although it 
is composed of two little square rooms with small nar- 
row doors, without the least indication that it was a place 
of meeting. Other rains, situated almost at the bottom 
of the rock, are equally considered as the remains of a 
monastery; they are, however, of the same date as the 
principal edifice; as for me, I look upon them as ad- 
vanced redoubts or forts to defend the approach to the 
palace. | 3 
In descending we found, a little nearer to the side of 
the convent, the ruins of a church. Upon examining 
them we discovered our false application of the others. 
But let us elevate our ideas, and look for an origin more 
analogous to the form of the ruins of our singular mo- 


nument, and to the enchanting spot upon which it was 
built. 
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The name of the queen’s palace has been constantly 
preserved and transmitted by tradition. Consistently 
with the distant period in which it was built, if a man 
had. directed the execution of it, he would without 
doubt have made a fortress of it, and have confined 
himself to adding an habitation simply for his own use; 
but the luxury and taste which reigns in that part, | 
which I have named the hall of reception or of the 
court, make me presume that it is the work of a wo- 
man. This part 1s composed of four square apart- 
ments, placed in astraight line, one after the other, with 
large windows to the north and south in each; |so that a 
view over almost the whole island may be enjoyed on 
both sides. ‘The doors, which are very large and placed 
in the middle, enable the eye to command a look through 
the whole suite of rooms, and thus produce a very fine 
effect. | | 

It cannot be imagined that this apartment was destin- 
ed to serve as a place of defence, since its construction 
is not adapted to that end, and its site presents no ad. 
vantage, nor can it be considered as having been a place 
of constant residence, for the large windows descend- 
ing to the ground, and open to every wind, repel this 
Opinion: moreover, its not being surrounded with that 
mysterious obscurity which characterizes the ancient 
temples, leads one to imagine it could not have ‘served 
as a place of worship (except indeed for the goddess of 
the graces). In short, I cannot explain the use these 
apartments were put to, if they were not appropriated, 
as I said before, to the reception of the court, or as a 
gallery. The taste and elegance of construction denote 
the female artist, and the name of the queen’s palace, 
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} so faithfully handed down, forbids me to reject this 
idea. i eis 
When I consider the situstion of this edifice, I am 
surprised that no traveller has given an historical or phi- 
losophical account.of it. Mr. Rooke himself, who had 
exercised his imagination upon these spots surrounded 
by so many antiquities, could give me no idea of this 
building, which overlooks the whole island, and more 
particularly Cythera and Idalia. ‘Tradition relates, 
that in ancient times they ascended in chariots. Cythera 
_ and Idalia are the two nearest places, where water could 
have been found in sufficient quantities to have enabled 
the powerful mistress of this palace to make use of them 
for her gardens. Then, if this mistress was......! 
Yes, you guess it reader; a true Venus, or one of the 
types of the Venus of the poets...... If other tra- 
vellers have visited these ruins, and have given a_ better 
founded explanation, do not let me know it, do not de- 
stroy my charming illusions of having inhabited during 
a moment the abode of the graces, and having entered 
the loftiest and the most secret recess of the goddess of 
love. Without doubt, when she wished to dispense 
her favours to mortals, she descended to receive their 
incense in Cythera and Idalia; from whence she with- 
drew to enjoy the company of the gods in her celestial 
abode above the clouds. Ah, Rooke! I am like you, 
led away by imagination. 
In short, in comparing the form, the position, and 
the antiquity of this edifice,* with tradition and fable, 
* It appears that the few travellers who speak of these ruins, 


examined them only at a distance; they have contemplated them 
in the same point of view as the monks, (Note of the Editor.) 


we 
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it appears probable that my assertion is correct; that 


this female had great power in the island;. that Cythera 4 


and Idalia ought to be looked upon as having formed 
a part of her gardens; that if a poet had existed in the 
island he would have deified these objects, and made 
the heroine, whom he would have compared to Venus, 
the daughter of Jupiter, the subject of his poem; or 
perhaps even the universal attraction, which preceded 
the civilization of the Greeks, or of the Egyptians their 
masters, and perhaps in this apotheosis, the poetical 
genius might have immortalized an object which by its 
nature was far from deserving immortality. 

In the most elevated apartment, which is without a 
roof, is a wild cypress, from which I broke a branch 
with the fruit on it. I afterwards mounted the wall and 
loosened the most elevated stone of the edifice. 

From this situation, I enjoyed a magnificent views — 
With the exception of a small corner of earth, hid by 
the mountains of Paphos, or mount Olympus, the eye 
embraces almost the whole of the circumference of the 
island of Cyprus, in a bird’s eye view, or as upon a 
map. Towards the northern side, I discovered the lit- 
tle town of Chirigna, which appears seated at the foot 
of the mountain. Having made an observation with 
my compass, and compared it with the geographical 
position of Nicosia, I discovered the latitude of Chi-— 
rigna to be 35° 25’ N. and its longitude 30° 1’ 30” E. 
from the observatory of Paris. The horizon is of so 
great an extent, that the eye confounds the sea with the 
heavens, which appear like a thick fog. There does 
not exist any spring upon this rock, but I suspect there | 
was one formerly, and perhaps that at the monastery of 
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St. John Chrysostom is only an ancient spring, turned 
from its original bed. 

A very pure air is breathed upon this height, but of 
ugh a temperature, that we may be well assured that it 
was not permitted to the goddess to dress so lightly as 
the painters and sculptors have clothed her; at least 
when she resided at this palace. 

The point upon the neighbouring chain of mountains 
rises in the air, and forms a species of electric conduc- 
tor. I remarked several times, being on the plain, that 
the clouds which rose from the other mountains, or 
which were brought by the winds, settled upon its sum- 
mit. A very favourable phenomenon to the religious 
illusions of mysticism. 

We left the queen’s palace at nine in the morning, 
and had as much difhiculty and danger in descending 
the rock, as we had in ascending it; having arrived at 
the foot, I remounted my mule, and returned to the 
monastery at ten to join the doctor and my servant. 

After an hour’s repose we descended the lust range 
of basaltic mountains, afterwards, the clay hills, which 
are at the foot, and arrived in the plain at half past 
twelve, therefore it takes two hours and a quarter to de- 
scend from the summit of the point, where stand the 
ruins of the palace, to the plain. . 

Keeping to the southwest, at one o Pate we crossed 
the torrent of Nicosia, in which there is water only in 
rainy season. We afterwards passed a village called 
’ Aimaha, and entered Nicosia at two. 

_ The next day, the 5th of April, we left this capital at 
eight o’clock, directing our course to the south-east by: 
the great plain, and afterwards by the clay hills; about 
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eleven we turned to the south, in following the left. 


bank of a small river, which we crossed at noon a 
short time before we entered Idalia. his place, so 
celebrated for its groves, is now nothing but a miserable 
village, situated in a valley almost entirely surrounded 
by hills of pure white clay, absolutely barren, which 
presented the most dismal appearance. ‘The houses 
are badly built, and have a miserable look. 

The inhabitants are very poor; there aie but a uae 
trees and gardens. They cultivate corn and barley on- 
ly. In aword, the modern Idalia exactly resembles the 
poorest village in the plains of Beauce, and forms the 
dullest place which imagination can conceive. It is said 
_ that the ancient Idalia was upon a little eminence, a mile 
distant from the new. I went there, but could not per- 
ceive the slightest vestige of antiquity. 

Not finding any thing worthy our attention, we set 
out again at a quarter past two, and having passed 
through a village, and a very barren country, between 
two little mountains of. clay, destitute cf any verdure, 
we again saw the plain, leaving the village of Aradisso 
upon the left. At six o’clock we entered Larnaca. It 
is the most considerable town after Nicosia; it is also a 
bishop’s see, the residence of all the consuls, of some 
European merchants, and of several Greeks, protected 
by different nations, who share the privileges and im- 
munities of their respective flags. It is for this reason 
that a degree of freedom and civilization distinguishes 
this place from the other sea ports of Europe. 

On the day of my arrival, the Turkish governor, who 
is scheriff, came to make me a visit with his large car- 


bine at his side. The next day the bishop also came. 
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_ to see me, attended by a numerous suite. The consuls 
and the nobility of the town also paid me the same ho- 
nours. | 

The roads of Larnaca appeared to me very open and 
unsheltered; but its geographical position, facing the 
coast of Syria, causes many ships to put in there. 

At the distance of a mile from Larnaca is a borough 
called Scala, where the English and two other consuls 
reside. The landing place ts also there. 

By good observations I found the longitude of Lar- 
naca to be 31° 27' 30” E. from the observatory of Pa- 
ris, and the latitude 34° 56’ 54” N. 

On the 8th of April at two in the afternoon we quit- 
ted Larnaca ina S. S. E. direction; we soon came to 
an aqueduct of a considerable length, but of a mean 
construction. Ata quarter past three we arrived at the 
garden of a country house, and stopped there about 
half an hour; upon leaving it, the clouds began to ga- 
ther, and notwithstanding the diligence we used, the 


rain overtook us before we arrived at Mazzotos, where 


we halted at six in the evening. The plain which we 
crossed isa littie fertile, bounded on the Icft at the dis- 


tance of two or three miles by the sea, and on the right 


by mountains. Mazzotos is a poor village, situated 
upon a good soil, at the foot of the mountains. 

On the 9th, at half past five in the morning, we be- 
gan our journey towards the S. W.; at six we turned 
towards the west, after having crossed a fertile country, 
which the inhabitants call Laconicas; and which, they 
say, was formerly inhabited by a nation of that name. I 
was given to understand that upon the right 1 should 
see the ruins of Alamina, which ought not to be con- 
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founded with Salamine.. At seven o’clock we crossed 


a little river, and an hour afterwards another. At nine 
o’clock we stopped upon the bank of the river St. He- 
lena. At the mouth of this river there is a small port 
and a large harbour, which is called St. Helen, on ac- 
count of the princess of that name, the mother of the 
emperor Constantine, who disembarked there upon her 
arrival from the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. | 

At ten in the morning we set out, and followed the 
sea coast. At two in the afternoon we passed the ruins 
of Amathante; a quarter of an hour afterwards, we 
crossed the river of that name; and at a quarter past 
three we arrived at Limasol. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Voyage to Pathos.—La Cuclia.—Beauty of the women in Cyprus.—Yeroshipes 
Aphroditis, or sacred garden of Venus.—Ktima.—Ancient Paphos.— Modern 
Paphos or Baffa. 


Own Wednesday the 23d of April, at seven in the 
morning, I quitted Limasol to go to Paphos; we first 
took the direction of W. S. W. and two hours after- 
wards we bent our course more west, and passed by 
Colossi. Having crossed the river, which runs to the 
south, we arrived at Episcopi, where we stopped till 
four in the afternoon; when we resumed our journey 
in the same direction; at half past four we passed St. 


Thomas, and at six we entered Lataniskio, where we 
intended to pass the night. 
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The plain of Limasol continues to Colossi, and the 
cape of Gatta discovers itself towards the south. 

Colossi is a village surrounded with gardens, with 
much water. Here still exists a strong square tower, 
which is said to have been built by the knights tem- 
plars, with a large aqueduct at the side of it, which. is 
still in use. Both of these works are of unpelise 
marble. = 

Episcopi, which is delightfully situated, is larger 


than Colossi; every house is surrounded with gardens, 


trees, plantations of cotton, and with land sown with 
grain, This village is situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains, which project to the sea, and it overlooks a very 
fine plain and the coast. Fresh water flows in abund- 
ance, the soil is excellent; and these circumstances 
combined render Episcopi a truly charming spot, and 
infinitely more worthy of the goddess than Idalia and 
Cythera. ) 

Episcopi was anciently a very rich city, it contained 
large sugar manufactories; there remain at present the 


ruins of an aqueduct, immense store-houses or vaults, 


and several Greek churches, with paintings in fresco. 
At present it is an inconsiderable village, composed of 
Turks and Greeks, who have each their separate quar- 
ter. The women appeared to me to enjoy a great deal 
of liberty, but I could not perceive that they were hand- 
some; perhaps my unhappy stars did not permit me to 
see those that were so. | 

After leaving E;piscopi we climbed the mountains, 
which are entirely calcareous, and have perpendicular 
fissures towards the sea, which make the road the more 
dangerous, as the soil is an inclined plane of rock, level 
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and barren, upon which the horses’ feet could take no 
hold. After passing this dangerous road, we journeyed 
’ upon the mountains amidst woods of cypress, oaks, and 
mastic, covered with aromatic plants, that perfumed the 
air. | : | ae. 
St. Thomas is a very small village, situated in the 
mountains; Lataniskio, a little larger, is in the same si- 
tuation, and is as it were in the centre of this range of 
mountains. . 

From Lataniskio I discovered very plainly the cape of 
Gatta, the extremity of which appears about seven 
leagues distant to the south-east. 


The greater part of the inhabitants of Lataniskio are — 


Turks; they appear an honest and industrious people, 
very cleanly dressed, and for the most part in white. 
They all let their beards grow, which are long, bushy, 
and generally red. Their repasts are served up with 
neatness and cleanliness. They would be happy ifthey 
were not so extremely oppressed by their government, 


and they are so even more than the Greeks; for the — 


most miserable among them pay each one hundred pias- 
tres yearly. These respectable mountaineers caused 
me pain, and excited my pity; they are good mus- 
sulmen, and on that account worthy ofa better fate. 

The next day, the 24th, we left Lataniskio at half 
past eight in the morning. We descended a deep ra- 
vine, at the bottom of which is a fine spring, which, 
like many others that I observed in the island, is adorn- 
ed with a little frontispiece. | 

The ravine was more than 240 feet perpendicular in 
depth, and presented an infinity of horizontal layers of 
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calcareous rock and coarse marble; the sides, which were 
not perpendicular, were covered with a thick wood. 

Ata quarter past nine we passed by ‘Talectora, now 
a poor village, formerly great and rich, if one may judge 
by the ruins of the churches, and other large buildings 
which still remain; it is situated upon the declivity of 

« mountain, and surrounded with superb valleys: many 
of which are cultivated. 

At three quarters past eleven we left this branch. of 
mountains entirely, and crossed a small river at a short 


distance from its mouth. ‘The sea-coast at this place 


runs E. S. E. and W. N. W.. We continued our 
route N. W. and arrived at Couclia, an ancient palace, 
situated upon a high hill, half a league distart from the 
sea. ‘There was a village of the same name, alinost en- 
tirely in ruins, and which now contains only about ten 
families. The palace is of stone, composed of a large 
court yard, surrounded with stables, and storehouses; 
the habitable part is on the first story, but the whole 
building is going to decay. 

Some authors represent Couclia as having been. the 
ancient Cythera, and others consider it as the ancient 
Arsinoe. We refer to the scientific part of our work 
for these historical and geographical points. The in- 
habitants look upon this spot as the garden or favourite 
dwelling of the queen Aphroditis, (the Greek nameé for 
Venus.) This palace commands a large and fine plain, 
well watered by some brooks and_rivers. It at present 
belongs to one of the grand seignior’s sultans, but is 
abandoned by him to the care of farmers and under- 
farmers, who neglect the cultivation, and let the trees 
perish. This canton, which might be an abode of de- 
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lights, and nourish thousands of inhabitants, is becom- 
ing by little and little a perfect desert. 

The administrator or the principal farmer of Couclia 
inhabits the palace; he isa Greek christian. He was ab- 
gent, but I sent him, at my return from Paphos, a de- 
scription of some of the antiquities which are near here. - 

From Couclia the sea may be seen at half a league’s 
distance towards the S. S. W. as alsoa Turkish village, 
called Mandria, which is a mile distant in the same di- 
rection. | | ra 

At the moment of my departure a Greek priest con- 
ducted me a short distance from the door of the palace,. 
and showed me upon the middle of a hill two spots 
newly discovered, where were fine Mosaic pavements. 
Each spot was about three feet diameter. I am sur- 
_ prised that some amateur of the fine arts has not dis- 
covered the rest, since the coat of earth which covers 
them is only some inches thick. The priest told me 
that upon this spot stood the palace of Aphroditis. 

At half past four in the afternoon we left Couclia, 
taking a N. W. route. We crossed a river upon a 
pretty bridge of one arch, with a Turkish inscription. 
At five o’clock we passed another river, and the vil- 
lages of Dimi, Ascheia, and Coloni, situated near each 
other. At seven in the evening we arrived at Teroschi- 
pos, which signifies in Greek, sacred garden; it is the 
name which this place has borne since the most distant 
period. It is represented as being the spot where the sa- 
cred garden of Venus, or leroschipos Aphreditis, was, 
when the goddess resided at Paphos. 

- Upon the vast platform of rock which commands the 
sacred garden, there is towards the N. W. a little vil- 
lage, called also Ieroschipos, composed chiefly of Turks, 
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with some Greeks. We lodged at the house of a man 
of the latter nation, named [1 Signor Andrea Zimbolaci, 
an agent of the English consul. His flag was flying 
upon the roof of the house. He is a man of wealth, very 
civil, and has adopted entirely the costume and man- 
ners of the English. His eldest daughter is worthy to 
inhabit the Ieroschipos Aphroditis. ‘She is the most 
perfect beauty I have seen in the island of Cyprus, and 
without being very fair, her figure is truly a model of 
grace and perfection. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, I and in the 
daughter of the Signor Zimbolaci the characteristic de- 
fect which I remarked in all the women of the island, 
that is to say, an air of reserve and silliness; and the 
bosom little resembling that of the beautiful Europa, 
whom Metastasio has described in this verse, Quel bian- 
co petto rilevato, e mobile. 

In reality this woman, as well as the others in the island, 
had too full a neck. Perhaps it was the costume which 
made it appear so, or because it does not sufficiently 
support the form. Having remarked her hair, I recol- 
lected that in Africa the women dye theirs. I therefore 
begged her father to tell me candidly if his daughter 
did so; he owned that she did; and ordered his wife to 
show me a plate which contained a sort of powder, 
which all the women in the island make use of for this 
purpose; and which they obtain from Alexandria. 
Thus then the women of Cyprus owe this part of their 
beauty to Africa. Since I am in the land of beauty and 
the graces, I hope it will not be deemed amiss, if I 
speak of the fair sex whenever an opportunity presents 
itself. Zimbolaci’s daughter is unhappily married to the 
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captain of a merchant vessel, whose society she seldom 


enjoys, without receiving from him a severe beating 
with a stick. This unfortunate woman, who is about 
twenty years of age, generally passes her time ima state 


of solitude and widowhood. I remarked in this house. 
a Mussulman servant, extremely fair and pretty, with an. 


air of rusticity which gave her the appearance of a Swiss 


mountaineer. But no, it is impossible to find the re-— 


mains, or the idea of the ancient Cyprian beauty among 


the Mussulmans; it is not among them that we must 


look for it. Their women are handsome without doubt, 
but we must not forget that the Turks, who are of Tar- 
tar origin, have mixed their blood with the Georgians, 
the Circassians, and the Mingrellians, introduced into 
their harems.. It is among the Greeks that we must 
look for the statue of the Venus de Medicis; but how 


can we discover it since the women hide themselves — 


from our view? Again, another idea; has this type ever 
existed? Does the little merit of the other Grecian 
women serve to enhance that of the Cyprian women? 
Perhaps the coquetry and dissolute manners which 
formerly reigned in the island, added to their beauty, 
heated the imagination of the painters, sculptors, and. 
poets. I own, that leaving out of the question the mo- 
nastic appearance which the modern Grecian women 
have in my eye, and which is caused perhaps by the 
fear and terror that their political situation inspires, their 


round faces not sufficiently oval, and consequently with-— 


out expression; their hanging breasts, and their un- 


graceful walk, give me very little idea of the beauty of — 


their ancestors, which is so much extolled; if I am to 
judge by the women who passed for handsome in the 
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country, and whom I thought so in a certain de- 
gree. * 
The next day, Beiday, 25th April, I went to visit 
Teroschipos Aphroditis, or the sacred garden of Venus. 
It is a plain upon the sea coast, which may be about 
two miles long, and slopes gradually towards the sea 
shore. The upper part is surrounded by a perpendicu- 
lar height of horizontal layers of calcareous rock, which 
forms the prevailing feature of the country, and gives 
the appearance of a cavern to the garden; for on what- 
ever side you enter, you must descend a ravine; and 
when the wind blows strongly (which it did when I 
was there) upon the high land, it is perfectly serene in 
the garden. At different parts in the rock several. 
streams of pure and limpid water gush out, and it may 
be perceived that there were many others formerly in 
various places. As the water comes from above, it may 
have been easily distributed in different parts of the gar- 
den on account of its descent. The rocky heights form 
several windings, which diversify the picture, and faci- 
litate the division of the garden into several compart- 
ments, in which there are several grottoes or habitations, 
hewn out of the rock. 

The principal descent appears to me to have been a 
sort of staircase also hewn; it exists at the side of the 
present village, the vault of which is fallen in, and 
leaves the passage incumbered with ‘ruins, which con- 
firm me in my opinion that the garden was entered by 
a grotto, similar to that I have mentioned. Perhaps the 
candidate was detained here to undergo his probation, 
or to participate in the mysteries of initiation; in this 
case, when he was restored to light in the garden, he 
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thought himself transported into the celestial regions. 
‘Tt is certain that this rock is considerably undermined, 
for it may be observed, that in several places there are 
many openings and fallings in; and, according to this 
hypothesis, who could describe the. obscure labyrinth, 
which those who were to be initiated had’ to traverse, 
before they entered into the garden? We know the ter- 
rible initiations of Isis and Osiris. We know also, that 
Pythagoras wished to participate in the mysteries of 
Diospolis, and was obliged to submit to the cruel opera- 
tion of circumcision. I imagine this ceremony was 
customary in the initiations of Aphroditis. I speak of 
these initiations prior to those which were exercised in 
the temples of the goddess. 

All the garden is now sown with grain and tobacco; 
there are no trees, except a few in the hollows of the 
rocks; and no spontaneous vegetable productions, ex- 
cept some miserable plants, specimens of which I have 
added to my collection; so that the celebrated spot, 
which was the delight of Greece and of Asia, is now 
become the dwelling and the tenement of a poor 


farmer. | 
In the middle of the garden are the remains of a 


Greek church, called Aya Marina. Among these ruins 


I remarked the capital of a fluted grey marble column, 
very simple, and elegant. 

At the foot of the village of Ieroschipos, and in the 
garden, is the principal spring, which gushes from the 
rock; it supplies an abundance of excellent water, as do 
all the others in the neighbourhood. The same day at 
half past three in the afternoon, I quitted the village and 
directed my course W. N. W.; and leaving the port 
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of Paphos or Baffa on the left, arrived at ten o’clock at 
Ktima, the residence of the > governor, and the | see of a 


Greck bishop. — 


A ie present governor, who i is Haried Alai Bey, is 


looked upon as the second Turkish dignitary in the 
‘isiand. I alighted at his house, he received me with 


pomp, for he made me enter on horseback as far as the 
door of his apartment. An elegant repast was afterwards 


served up. Alai Bey was a man more than eighty years 
of age, extremely polished, and had occupied his sta- 


tion during many years, beng Hoet te: beloved ed 


the Turks and the Greeks. 


After the repast, I went to a "Hens which had been 


prepared for me, where I performed my ablutions; and 


then went to the mosque, which, though small, 1s very 
pretty. It was formerly a sales rel dedicated to 


. St. Sophia. | f 


The town of Ktima, Lk formerly bonsidleribi: 


is now nothing but a laby rinth of ruins; and has the 
| appearance of containing twenty or thirty thousand in- 


habitants, whereas it really contains but about two hun- 


dred Turkish and twenty Greek families. T he bishop’s 


palace, with its dependancies, is in a separate quarter. 
“The bishop was absent, and it appears he fixes his resi- 
dence in an interior town, which is said to be tolerably 
‘ large, and its inhabitants composed entirely of Greeks. 


Having made some observations at Ktima, I found 


its latitude to be 34° 48’ A” N. An immersion of 


the second of Jupiter’ s satellites made the longitude 


2° 0 9" E. from the observatory of Paris; and a lunary 
distance gave 1° 59’ 40”, consequently the mean longi- 
_tude-is 1° 59! 54” of time, or 29° 58’ 30" E. 
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The port of Baffa isa league and a half to the south 
of Ktima, accordingly its latitude i is 34° 46 3a" N. and 
its longitude the same as Ktima. : 

The next morning, Saturday 26th, after haying re- 
ceived the visit of the respectable Alai Bey, I set out 
for the ancient Paphos, which is distant half a mile 

upon the sea coast. ae ) 


In approaching the ancient Paphos, I peeecwed no- 


thing but some detached and isolated rocks in the plain; 
but what was my surprise, when, upon examining them, 
I discovered that the inside of each was excavated with 


the greatest regularity, and that they formed habitable 


houses; my astonishment increased, when I found un- 
der ground the image of a tower, entirely hollowed in 
the rock. The ceilings of the apartments in these sub- 
terranean houses were hewn in low vaults, but there 
were some that were not arched; the walls well polish. 


ed, perpendicular, and at right angles. Some of these 


edifices have the appearance of a palace, with courts, 
galleries, columns, pilasters, and all the elegance of ar- 
chitectural ornaments that can be imagined. The whole 


glitters with the same beauty as gilding, the polish be- 


ing completely perfect, notwithstanding such a great 
lapse of time. When this effort of man 1s. considered, 


it produces a feeling of veneration for the constructors 7 


of a system of works, which appears antecedent te 
books and medals of the highest antiquity. The rock, 
in which the edifices are, is composed of a yellowish 
white calcareous sandy stone, with a small grain, form- 
ing oblique horizontal layers. 

In one of the excavations some columns are broken, 
and the capitals remain fixed to the architrave, because 
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they form one body with thes cornice. Itis a sur Ppaing 
spectacle. | | : 

Although these edifices waist be looked upon as ca- 
ean on account of their situation, and the number. 
of narrow niches which appear to have been destined to 
receive the coffins; yet the want of these niches in 
many apartments, and the communication between the 
niches in others, as also the species of ornaments which 
have been adopted, make me presume they have also 
served as habitations. The vast extent of these ruins 
give birth to the idea that many interesting objects 
might be found, if well directed researches were under- 
taken as at Herculaneum and Pompeii. The antiquity 
of these two latter cities is not so great as that of an- 
cient Paphos. | 

The tradition that this place and Ieroschipos were the 
abode of Aphroditis or Venus, is too well founded to 
be shaken by doubt; and these vast caverns support the 
idea of the mysterious initiations of the goddess. But 
could this goddess of Paphos, and that of Idalia and 
Cythera, and consequently the queen of the palace, the 
ruins of which are upon the highest summit of the Ni- 
cosian mountains, be the same? I do not think it, for it 
is evident that the style of architecture of the palace is 
very different and more modern than that a at the ruins 
ef Paphos. 

‘This principle once _ cual hed, it may be imagined 
with a degree of probability, that there have been two 


? _ queens named Aphroditis or Venus; of whom the first 


reigned at Paphos, at Ieroschipos, and at Cuclia; and 
the second at a later period, inhabited the palace upon 
the mountains of Nicosia, and gave laws to Idalia and 
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Cythera; both of them existing antecedent to the histo- 
ric period. The poets confounded them, and formed of 
them one goddess or sovercign only of Cythera, Idalia, 
and Paphos; in each of these towns they dedicated 
temples as to one and the same object. - These are the . 
results of my observations. I submit them to the opi- 
nion of my readers, who in the event of not being dis- 
posed to agree with me, may perhaps say, se non e vero, 
e ben trovato. I love truth, and am always disposed to 
sacrifice tu it every system which is not founded upon 
geometrical demonstration, or incontestible facts. Un- 
fortunately when the question is concerning facts which 
took place so long before our own time, we are in some 
measure obliged to be contented with probabilities, or 
condemned to learn nothing. 

-Itis to be remarked that the ancient Paphos, situated 
‘upon the sea shore, is a monument of the stationary 
condition of the Mediterranean sea, which during SO 
many ages has not sunk a single inch from its general 
level. Indeed. the rocks, out of which the ancient Pa- 
phos is hewn, are formed by the sea; but this must have 
occurred at a period antecedent even to the last hs woot 
revolution of the globe. 

- Having observed the sun whilst exploring the ruins, 
I found my latitude to be 34° 48’ 4” N. and as they are 

situated exactly to the west of Ktima, the position of 
the latter remains perfectly confirmed, as ‘ie as the 
port of Batla. e 

In the afternoon [ left the ruins, and set out to go to 
the New Paphos, a sea port at half a league distance; 
which the Turks and the nautical maps call Baffa. 
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This Sha was formerly of great consequence; as 
proofs of which, there are still an infinity of columns, 
arches, and other ruins remaining. It is now composed 
of only a few habitable dwellings, scattered abi the 
ruins, with some gardens. | 

The port is small and choked with sand, so ) that ay 
the smallest boats possible can enter. On the point of 
a rock to the south-west is a a strong tower built by the 
Turks, ard furnished with artillery. The moment we 
were perceived, the flag was hoisted, and my respecta- 
ble friend Alai Bey had given orders to salute me with 
three pieces of cannon upon my arrival at the tower; 
but it was late, and I continued my journey without 
stopping. _ Upon a bank of the sea facing the harbour, 
and in a small rock, there is an excavation in the form of 
habitations, the entrance of which is stopped up; and 
upon the bank itself, there are the remains of a great 
number of columns, which attest the existence in for- 
mer times of a magnificent monument. They are of a 
blackish grey marble, and highly polished. The inha- 
bitants say it was a palace of Aphroditis. | Perhaps the 
caverns were contemporary with the goddess; but I be- 
lieve the edifice, whose form it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish, was a temple dedicated to her name, or wor- 
ship, and constructed long after her time. 7 

After having cast an eye over the labyrinth of the 
ruins of the New Paphos, we returned the same even- 
ing to > leroschipos. | 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


& 


Gigantic ruins at Cuclia—Return to Limasol.—Amathante.—Ruins. oo: 


combs.— General considerations. —Voyage to Alexandria.— Landing. 


Tue next cube ane, the 27th April, after having vi- 
sited other catacombs, or subterranean abodes, at a’ 


short distance from Teroschipos, we set out for Cuclia, 
and passed by Coloni <Ascheia and Dimi. ‘There exist, 
in the second of these villages, the ruins, and some 
arches of an ancient aqueduct, which supplied the sugar 
manufactories of this country with water. 

The chief farmer of Cuclia, who expected us, had 
prepared a large dinner. He complained much because 
the sultana, the mistress of the province, would not ex- 
pend any thing for the preservation of the domain, which 
was falling to decay every day, and which will soon be 
in ruins. He pays fyenty purses, or ten thousand piss 
tres per annum. 

There are only a very few trees to be seen now in 
this canton; but it may be seen by the disposition of the 
waters, that there were formerly gardens, as also pa- 
laces, and other considerable buildings. 

Among the ruins which remain at Cuclia, is an ob- 
ject which surprised me; that is, several parts of a 
wall; but what a wali! it 1s composed of two enormous 
rows of stones, forming the base, and lying flat upon 
each other. Above rises arange of stones, which, be- 
ing put immediately side by side, form of themselves 
the wall, as well in height as in thickness. This colos- 
sal work appears. to have been raised by gigantic hands. 
I could hardly believe my eyes. I tried to imagine that 
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-this construction was perhaps an ancient petrifaction; 


its blackish colour, and a tendency to decomposition, 
made me lean to the idea: but it is impossible to mis- 
take; they are stones, and stones of such enormous di- 
mensions, that it is astonishing to conceive the efforts 
which must have been used to transport them thither, © 
and to put them in their places.* It is reported that 
these ruins, as also the Mosaic pavement, mentioned in 
a preceding chapter, belonged to a palace of Aphrodi- 


tis. I admire the authors of such a work; and in con- 


templating the remains of this wonderful edifice, attri- 
buted to a woman, it called to my recollection Cathe- 
rine II. ordering the base of the statue of her husband 
to be brought from a distance. ‘ 

Near these colossal ruins, there are others which ap- 
pear to have belonged to the middle’ age, upon which 
may be seen: inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and some pait- 
ings in fresco, of very’ good colouring. ‘The wife of 
the farmer at Cuclia was very handsome, though too 
lusty. Her two servants were equally handsome; ‘but 


all three have round Greek faces, 


I was assured at Paphos, and at Ktima, as well as in 
all the district, that the women were handsome. 

The 28th, we were detained by.a hurricane until 
noon, when we set out for Limasol, by the same road 
we came. We slept at Latinishir, where our good 
‘Turkish mountaineers waited for us with a good sup- 
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.** These walls are of cyclopean construction. There are a 
great number of them in varicus towns of Italy. See the eclair- 
cissement required by the class of the fine arts of the institute of 
France, upon the construction of several military monuments of 
antiquitv. Paris, year 12, tn 4to—ANVore of the LE digor. 
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per of milk; and the next day we arrived at Limasol.. 


A few days after, I went to visit the ruins of Ama- 
thante, which are a league to the east of Limasol. 

Amathante was an immense city, situated upon se- 
veral hills, upon the sea shore. It must have been a 
very strong and considerable place, according to the 
numerous ruins which exist: but they are so defaced, 
that it is impossible to discover any object worthy of 
attention. I made some little sketches of what appeared 
to me most remarkable. Among those I speak of was 
a temple, the architecture of which shows it to have 
been erected at a period when the art had degenerated. 
Upon some of the arches, christian paintings may be 
seen, excellent in colouring, but detestable i in design. 
Upon the top of a hiil are the fragments. of a column; 
and at a short distance there remain two other singular 
monuments. ‘Two vases or jars, formed of the rock 
under foot, which are of a, colossal size; the one is 
nearly destroyed, but the other is in a giclee perfect 
state. 

These two vases, placed at the side of each other, 
must have been appropriated to the same use. 

The construction of these gigantic vases upon the 
summit of a hill, and the figure of a bull carved in bas- 
relief in the greatest perfection, on the four sides of 
each vase, answering to the four cardinal points, lead 
me to suppose, that they were. destined to the libations 
or the sacrifices of Adonis. _ | 

There are a great number of tombs dug out of the 
rock, and many inscriptions engraven upon large por- 
tions of it, to be seen. - 
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The catacombs, or grottoes, which are to the west of 
Amathante, are so stopped up, that you must enter by a 
small hole, and creep the distance of several toises upon | 
your hands and face. As the light of day cannot enter 
there, it is requisite to use flambeaux. 

A gallery, a central chamber, and three other ei 
chral apartments, compose these catacombs. Thous- 
ands of bats, dazzled by the light of the flambeaux, 
- fluttered round us, and struck our faces with their 

wings, ‘This adventure recalled to my mind the cele- 
brated one of Don Quixote, in the grotto of Montesi- 
nos, and my imagination was amused for a moment in 
this dreary abode; but the great darkness that surround- 
ed us, notwithstanding our flambeaux; the damp, and 
wet which fell on all sides; the sepulchral beds hollow- 
ed in the rock, which were open; the disagreeable as- 
pect of the bats; the filth of these animals, which co- 
vered the ground more than a foot thick, and the silence 
of my guide, who alone had entered with me, made me 
remember that I was in the abode of the dead; so that 
the moment I had accomplished my design, I crawled 
out very quickly, in the same manner I had entered, 
and was eager to behold the light of day. Such were 
_ the monuments I found worthy of my attention at Ama- 
thante. There remain also some foundations of the 
walls, and the body of the town, ina very decayed state. 

The houses were formerly constructed with round 
flints, obtained from the sea shore. These flints, too 
hard and too polished to adhere to the cement, compos- 
ed most likely of bad lime, detached themselves; the 
mortar disappeared, and the site of the houses is now 
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only to be distinguished by the circular mounds of 
flints, washed bare by the rain. 

The river Amathante flows at some distance from the 
town to the west, through which it formerly flowed, and 
its bed was between two hills. The sea washes the 
walls of Amathante. 

A little village, which is honoured with the name of 
Amathante, is situated half a mile inland. A Turk 
and a Greek from this village aided me in my researches 
among the ruins. ) 

The inspection of the antiquities in the island of Cy- 
prus made me think of Aphroditis, or the two sove- 
reigns named Venus, who had reigned at very distant 
periods from each other; first, the primitive Venus, so- 
vereign of the catacombs, or the subterranean palaces 
in the island of Paphos, of Ieroschipos, and of Cuclia; 
and second, the Venus of Idalia and Cythera, mistress 
of the queen’s palace, upon the summit of the moun- 
tains of St. Chrysostom, or Buffavent, who flourished 
at a later period. 

The contemporary poets of the second Venus, to 
flatter her vanity, did not make any difference between 
her and the first, or of the two different periods, and 
confounded the copy with the original type, without re- 
fiecting upon the anachronism, and gave to one Venus 
the attributes of the goddess of Paphos, as also those of 
the divinity of Idalia and Cythera. ‘The superstition, 
the licentiousness, and the interest of the Cypreans, in- 
duced them to consecrate temples to the apotheosis of 
this female, upon spots which the traditions of the poets, 
who were the only historians, had handed down to 
them as the abode of the goddess. 
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The port of Paphos, or Baffa, situated upon the western 
coast of the islaad, and fronting Greece, and the Archi- 
pelago, beiug precisely between the ancient Paphos and 

Ieroschipos, seems to have been the point of disem- 
barkaticg, of the Greek pilgrims; and their offerings 
were no doubt employed in building the temple, which 
must have been magnificent, from the fragments of the 
fine columns existing upon the mount at the New Pa- 
phos, or Baffa, in front of the port, and must have oc- 
casioned an influx of riches and luxury to the city, of 
which nothing now remains but an immense heap of 
ruins. 

I do not remember to have read any description. of 
this island. I also forget whether any other travellers 
have written any account of it; but whatever their opi- 
nion may be, I think that the Aphroditis, or the Venus 
of Paphos, is not the same heroine as that of Cythera 
and Idalia.* | 

If this island were under a salutary government, it 
is very probable that well-conducted researches would 
be productive of objects as curious as any which have 
been discovered in the subterranean cities of Italy. 

The island of Cyprus in general wants water. The 
cantons of Paphos and Episcopi are abundantly supplied 
with it from the neighbouring mountains; but in the 
other parts of the island there are but a few rivers and 


* It is to be regretted that other travellers have viewed the 
island with profane eyes; for they in reality teach us nothing in- 
teresting concerning Paphos: and as to the queen’s palace, they 
only relate the stories of the Greeks, without giving themselves 
the trouble to verify them by any degree of probability.—Note of 
the Editor. 
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brooks, which the heat of summer entirely or partly 
dries up. But ifthey would take the trouble, I am per- 
suaded they might obtain as much water from the Pa- 
phian mountains as would supply the whole island; and 


if we observe the vestiges of the conduits, which are to — 


be seen on all sides, even in the most parched and arid 
spots, it may be conjectured that in ancient times there 
existed a system of general irrigation. 

I remarked also, that there must have been very fine 
roads and causeways, from the few remains that exist 
at this moment. ‘The modern roads are in general in 
the worst state possible. 

The island of Cyprus is visited with dreadful scourges; 
one of which is a multitude of vipers and serpents, of 
about three feet in length, whose bite is said to be mor- 
tal; but what proves it not to be so is, that the Charla- 
tans boast that they are able to cure it, in which they 
sometimes succeed, thou gh not by means of their prayers 
and their charms. 

The number of these animals obliges all classes, of 
every age and sex, rich and poor, to wear boots. «I 
saw several of these reptiles, whose motion is very 
slow. fk 

The other evil is, the strange multiplication of grass- 


hoppers, which are produced every year in a dreadful 


degree, without the least effort being made to destroy 
them, a thing which it would be very easy to do. 

I sent a memorandum relative to this subject to the 
archbishop, who is prince of Cyprus. He returned to 
me the most flattering answer. 

If the population of the island increased in the man- 
ner of which it is susceptible; if a liberal constitution 
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secured the liberty and property of individuals, by do- 
ing away the precedence given to the followers of dif- 
ferent religions, it would become one of the most hap- 
py countries upon the face of the earth. Its temperate 
climate; its excellent water, which might be rendered 
abundant by means of labour, and planting trees, that 
would attract the rain; the greater part of the land, which 
is extremely fertile; the plantations of cotton, vineyards, 
and corn fields, which would increase in proportion to 
the population, industry, and liberty of its inhabitants; 
the manufactories for sugar and tobacco, which might 
be re-established; the forests of lofty trees, which would 
multiply easily upon the lofty mountains; the opening 
of abundant mines of copper, and perhaps richer me- 
tals, which exist in the island; the disposition of the 
inhabitants, who desire a new order of things, to further 
the display of their industry, all united together, would 
render it a most interesting spot. 

As to the topography of the island, it may be consi- 
dered as a segment of a circle, having sixty leagues in 
length, and eighteen leagues and a half in breadth. This 
surface is divided into three great parts; first, the chain 
of mountains called Paphos, or Olympus, the summits 
of which are perpetually covered with snow, composes 
-the southern part of the island, from the neighbourhood 
of Paphos, where the summits are, to Larnaca; second, 
the great plain of Nicosia, which traverses the centre 
of the island from east to west; and third, the chain of 
volcanic mountains to the north, extending from the 
neighbourhood of Chirigna to the cape of St. André. 

My astronomical observations, made at different pe- 
riods at Limasol, have given me its latitude at 34° 42" 
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- 14” N, and its longitude 30° 36’ 30” E. from the ob- 
servatory of Paris. The magnetical declination also 
is 1lo 26’ 14” W. according to satisfactory remarks. 

I profited by the first opportunity to cross to Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, with a view to continue my pilgrimage 
to Mecca. I therefore embarked the 7th of May in the 
evening, on board a little Greek brig, the cabin of which 
I engaged for myself, with places for my servants. ‘The 
hurricanes which I had encountered came to my recol- 
lection, and almost prevented me from deciding to de- 
part in so small a vessel. A strong wind from the west 
obliged me to go on shore the next morning; and, re- 
maining two days longer at Limasol, I embarked in the 
night of the 9th. We sailed with a fair wind, which 
lasted until the night of the 11th, when it blew in our 
teeth; but afterwards changing, we continued our voy- 
age on the 12th. Before noon we discovered a sail 
coming after us, and perceived it to be a Turkish fri- 
gate. At the moment we were going to hoist our co- 
lours, they were no where to be found. The captain, 
who was in despair, fearing some misfortune, or a bas- 
tinado from the Turks, beat his head against the masts 
and the rigging; but this did not discover the colours. 
At last one of the sailors, in the urgency of the moment, 
hoisted a rag of a thousand colours, which he found in a 
corner. | 

The frigate came up with us; and the captain, after 
the usual salutations and questions, asked, ‘‘ What flag 
is this?”? Our captain replied, ‘‘ It is that of a scherif 
bey, who is the sultan’s son,. and is going to Alexan- 
dria.”’ ‘“‘ What is his name?”’ ‘ Sidi Ali Bey el Abassi.”’ 
‘¢ Where does he come from?” ‘* D’E1 Garb,” (from 
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the west.) ‘“ Where is he going?” “To Mecca.” 
*‘ A good voyage, a good voyage;” and the two ves- 
sels separated. _ | 

I applauded the Turks for their goodness, and laugh- 
ed at the adroitness of my cunning captain. I begged 
him not to compromise me asecond time. He hauled 
down his old rag, and looked for his ag, which he found 
at the bottom of a cask. 

We soon after made the port of Alexandria, which 
our ship happily entered, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 12th May 1806, aftera passage of two days 
and a half. | | 

The next morning, the second scheik of Alexandria, 
named Scheik Ibraham Bascha, came to see me on 
board the vessel. I disembarked immediately, and 
accompanied him to his house, where we took coffee 
and lemonade. I was conducted thence to a house, 
which had been prepared for me. 

They did not open or examine my trunks or effects 
at the custom house. I received every mark of respect 
and attention which they could possibly show me. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Description of Alexandria.—Antiquities. 


Ir would be easy to form a library of the different 
voyages to, and descriptions of Egypt. This country, 
formerly known in a certain degree, has become more 
so of late years. A French army, accompanied by a 
body of learned men, whose knowledge and efforts in 
making researches in this country, have probably ex- 
hausted the subjects which, under other circumstances, 
might have arrested the attention of the traveller. Per- 
haps there remains nothing now for him to say upon the 
country of Sesostris; but is it possible to be in a land 
so celebrated, and pass off, as a shadow or dumb fugi- 
tive, without paying it at least some tribute of admi- 
ration, and trying to awaken it in others? I shall 
speak of it, then, but in a few words; and if I do but 
repeat what has been already said, my readers may pass 
it over: but I shall be happy if they find any thing new 
to them. 

The geographical position of Alexandria is fixed in 
the astronomical tables of the year 1806, in latitude 31° 
13' 5” N. and its longitude 27° 35’ 30” E. from the ob- 
servatory of Paris. The eclipse of the sun on the 
16th of June did not take place at Alexandria till some 
minutes after its setting; and this delay hindered me 
_from observing the first contact. However, in the fear 
of some moments of error in my calculation, I follow- 
ed the star with my telescope until it disappeared. In 
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this I was favoured by an atmosphere perfectly tran- 
sparent. , | | | 
We know that ancient Alexandria, one of the great- 
est depots of commerce, was the seat of the court of 
Egypt, and an immense city, which contained more 
than a million of inhabitants. Its custom-house, in 
those times of opulence, produced an enormous reve- 
nue, equal to sixty or sixty-five millions of francs; 
which sum, according to the present depreciation of 
money, may be estimated at a hundred times its value, 
or equal to a thousand millions at this time. It pro- 
duces now no more than about five hundred thousand 
francs, —~ 2 | : 
Historians relate, that at the epoch of the conquest of 

the country by the Arabs, in the time of caliph Omar, 
this city contained four thousand palaces, an equal num- 
ber of public baths, four hundred markets, and forty 
thousand tributary Jews. They no longer exist. The 
spots which all these edifices covered are hardly known. 

Historians also speak of the infinite number of gar- 
dens and orchards with which the environs of the city 
were adorned. A sandy moving desert, quite sterile, 
encompasses it at this time. 

- Ina word, this fine daughter of the great Alexander, 
this opulent court of Ptolemy, this delightful abode of 
Cleopatra, is only the shadow of its past greatness. An 
immense accumulation of ruins, which are for the most 
part buried in the sand, upon a surface of several 
leagues; Pompey’s pillar;. the needles of Cleopatra; the 
cisterns; the catacombs; and some columns, entire or 
broken, scatiered here and there, are the sad remains of 
this once rich, splendid, and famous city. A-space of 
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about three leagues, surrounded by broad and high 
walls, with towers almost in ruins, filled with the wrecks 
of houses, is what remains of the middle age, or of the 
second period of this city, when it passed under the do- 
minion of mahometanism. <A city containing near 
five thousand inhabitants, of all colours, of all.nations, 
and of all sects, established upon a little tongue of land — 
running out into the sea, which has no other means of 
subsistence than the feeble resources of a languishing 
commerce; and, to increase its misfortune, lost this year, 
1807, the only drinkable water it had; such is the state 
of the modern Alexandria. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, I cannot paint 
the picture of this city under such black colours, and 
in such an unfavourable light, as some travellers have 
done. They suppose its streets narrow and inconveni- 
ent; its houses dark, and of a disagreeable aspect, for 
want of windows; its markets badly arranged; its inha.- 
bitants noisy, rude, and insolent, &c. No, I cannot 
confirm these assertions; on the contrary, the streets 
are regular enough; and although there are some nar-. 
row ones, as well as in the finest cities of Europe, there 
are others much wider, some of which have a pavement 
on the sides for passengers. ‘The Franks’ street would 
not be deemed a secondary street in any city; and_ this 
is not the only good one in Alexandria. The ground, 
though unpaved, is nevertheless very convenient for the 
foot passengers; for itis composed of lime and sand, 
of a goad consistence; so that it may be compared to 
that of the city of Valencia in Spain. It is said the houses 
are without windows: this is a great mistake; for, with 
the exception of the most miserable habitations, which 
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have little else than the four walls, as in many other- 
cities of the world, there is not a room, however small 


it may be, which has not four, six, ten or twelve win- 
dows, covered it is true by blinds, which however give 
wu pretty aspect to the exterior of the house, and enough 
of light and air in the interior. This rage for windows 
is carried to an extreme; and they neglect for its sake the 


regularity of the buildings. _ In some streets the houses 


are not built in a straight line at the side of the street, 
but with a projecting angle, which, by doubling the sur- 
face of the front, favours the multiplication of the win. 
dows. In places where this is impracticable, they 
build a species of belvidere, projecting from the first 
story, so as to overhang the street: they make in it one, 
two, or three rows of windows, one above another, on 
all three sides. In short, the general style of architec- 
ture in Alexandria is remarkable for the great number 
of windows in the houses. 

The public markets of Alexandria are almost al- 
ways as well furnished as the best in Africa. There 
are various kinds of meat, fresh and dried fruits, vege- 
tables, herbs, fowls, game, fish in abundance; very 
good bread, eggs, and milk. The country round about 
produces nothing, being surrounded with a desert; but 
the productions of Rosetta, and all lower Egypt, the 
borders of Syria, the islands of the Archipeiago, and 
the African coast to Derna, are brought to the city, 
without interruption, in little boats; so that, in regard 
to provisions, this town has every thing that could be 
wished for. 

Notwithstanding the critical circumstances in which 
it is placed, almost without foreign commerce, on ac- 
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count of the war with the Christians, and without home 


trade, because of the, war with the Mamelukes, and con- — 4 
sequently without money; notwithstanding the seizures. 


and devastations made by the troops of Elfi Bey, en- 


camped at a short distance from the town; notwithstand- . 


ing the flight of the inhabitants from the country, as also 


the inundation of the lake Mareotis by the English du-_ 
ring the war in Egypt, by whicha considerable tract of 


land was lost to agriculture, and which presented more 


than 150 villages upon its surface; notwithstanding this ; 


assemblage of circumstances so unfavourable, the pub- 
lic markets were well provided. What an abundance 
would there be under more auspicious circumstances! 
The principal mass of the inhabitants of Alexandria 
is composed of Arabs, that Is to say, ignorant and un- 
polished men; but far from being uncivil or hostile to- 
wards the Christians, they serve them, and endure even 
their caprices and injustice, as patiently as slaves. I 
suppose, indeed, the people were formerly less civil to 
the Europeans, solely because of their religious preju- 
dices; but the expedition of the French has made them 
believe that the Christians do not abhor the Mussul- 
men, since not having strength enough to command as 
masters, they treated the inhabitants as brothers; these 
circumstances have produced a happy ehange in the 
ideas of the people. The immense advantages of civili- 
zation, of military tactics, of the political organization 
of the arts and sciences of the nations of Europe, which 


they have had an opportunity of remarking; the philan_ 


throphic ideas common to all classes of society, which 
they have had time to appreciate; have inspired them 
with a respect for the nations which possess such great 
advantages over the Arabs and Turks, whose inferiori- 
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ty in regard to the Europeans yey candidly acknow- 
ledge. 

The houses of Alexandria have flat roofs, as im all 
countries where little rain falls. However large a house 
may be, the staircase Is always very narrow, and only — 
admits one person to pass at a time. | 

At the entrance of the apartments there is generally 
‘a partition of wood, with closets forming a sort of cabi- 
net, or tribune, in the upper part, with small railings 
and blinds. Round the room, about seven feet high, 
is a species of shelf, about a foot broad, upon which 
they place books and other things; under this 1s 
placed a stage, half a foot high, and three feet broad, 
that extends about a quarter of the length of the room 
on both sides. ‘This stage is covered with a mattrass, 
with a row of large cushions placed upright against the 
wall. This is the Turkish sopha, which is called in the 
country, diwan. 

A great number of the ieee have cisterns, but as 
there seldom falls any rain, they are obliged to fill them 
with water from the Nile; which is brought upon the 
backs of camels at the time of the inundation of that 
river. | 

The markets are held in the widest streets of the 
town, because there is no other place large enough, In 
those where the provisions are sold, are awnings made 
of. reeds, branches, or mats, completely i impervious to 
the rays of the sun during the day; which at night oc- 
easion a complete darkness, very favourable to the com- 
mission of great crimes; notwithstanding this, I never : 
heard of any during my stay there, and I dare venture 
to say, that the Alexandrians are not so wicked as nSy. 
have been represented. | 
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With the exception of the great mosque, and that of 
St. Sidi Abulabbas, the patron of the city, whose tomb 
is in one of the chapels, there are no mosques worth 
‘mentioning. 

It is remarkable that the ground floor of the greater 
part of the mosques contains shops, store-houses, and 
dwellings. ; : 

_ I perceived an addition in the form of their worship, 
which I had not before remarked in the east. Before 
the commencement of the prayers on Fridays, several 
singers recite some verses in the choir; an old man af- 
terwards walks to the foot of the preacher’s pulpit, and 
takes in his hand a sort of cross or long stick, and turn- 
ing towards the people, says ina nasal trembling tone of 
voice, as if he were going to give up the ghost, ‘ Al. 
lahou ak i bar, Allahou ak i bar,” and the choristers 
sing the same words twice; after which the old man 
continues the whole form of the call, which the former 
repeat verse after verse in singing. At length the old 
man in a low voice repeats a sentence from the koran, 
in which the Friday’s prayer is recommended; then lay- 
ing aside his stick, he goes away, and the iman begins 
his sermon. ‘This small addition, which is practised in 
all the mosques of Alexandria, is imposing, inasmuch 
as it gives to the worship a degree of seriousness. 

The mosques are not richly endowed, and their mi- 
nisters have very small incomes. The imaum of the 
one to which I generally went had but four Turkish 
plastres a month; but the charities or voluntary eifts 
contribute to the support of the ministers. 

The ancient magnificent mosques, of which some 
travellers speak, no longer exist. Time, the Turks, 
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and the late wars, have annihilated Ren The ancient 
and magnificent sarcophagus covered with hierogly- 
phics, of which travellers also make mention, has dis- 
appeared. It has been conveyed to England. 

As the provisions come from distant countries, the 
prices of them are raised in proportion above those of 
the countries in Africa which I visited. A fowl costs a 
Turkish piastre, a pair of pigeons 30 paras, an oka of 
mutton 40 paras, an oka of bread 10 paras, an oka of 
oil 60 paras, and an oka of butter 115 paras. ‘The in- 
stitute of Egypt examined the difference of the weights, 
measures, and money, and the results were that the oka 
is equal to 40 ounces, 235 grains French weight; that 
41 ‘Turkish piastres, of 40 paras each, are equivalent 
to a Spanish piastre; and that ten piastres, ten paras, are 
worth a Venetian gold sequin. 

The provisions are commonly of a good quality, but 
the stagnated water in the cisterns produces, towards 
the end of the year, an innumerable swarm of insects. 
This circumstance obliges them to purify it by artificial 
means, to render it drinkable. 

The water was conveyed to Alexandria by means of 
a canal, that was filled by the overflowing of the Nile, 
which river it joins at a short distance from Rahmanich, 
and. is fourteen leagues in length in a straight line; but 
this canal was cut through by order of Elfi Bey near 
Damanhour, and the city has now no other than the 
briny water of some wells, or that sf is brought by 
sea in boats. : 

It is known that the ancient straits of Alexandria 
were famous as one of the wonders of the world, being 
situated between the continent and an island at a short 
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distance from it. Time has accumulated the sand in 


such a degree, that an isthmus is formed, upon which 


New Alexandria is built. On each side of the isthmus 


isa por:. Before the expedition of the French, the 
ships ot Christians were permitted to go only into the 
eastern port, which is the worst; the western one being 
appropriated to the Turkish ships solely. They are 
now both open to all nations. | 

The eastern port is very bad, on account of a bar si- 
_tuated at its mouth, which leaves only a very narrow 
passage; it is very shallow, and its depth is continually 
diminishing, in consequence of the great quantity of 
ballast, which the ships throw overboard every day. It 
is entirely open to the north and north-west winds, 
which are violent, and cause many accidents in these 
passages. The western port has.a very good bottom, 
and is perfectly sheltered. All ships of war, or of 
great burden, anchor in this port, which will ultimately 
be ruined as well as the eastern, and by the same cause. 

Upon the eastern extremity of the land which was 


formerly an island, is a fortress or tower of Arabian 


construction, which presents a good aspect. ‘This 
building is situated upon a rock, almost insulated, be- 
ing joined to the main iand by a narrow pathway, which 
is gradually decaying; and as the Turks never rebuild 
any thing, the tower will soon be cut off. They give 
the name of Faros to this tower, which is furnished 
with several pieces of artillery, and a Turkish garrison, 
The western extremity of this same peninsula is called 
Ras-et-tinn, or cape of, Figtrees; on account of the 
great number of those trees which grew there formerly. 
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They were all cut down in the late wars, to make room 
for the Europeans to build a lazaretto. ee 
Alexandria is a place of regular defence, and has 
some forts built by the French, some fronts of the 
walls renewed with ditches, some trenches and empale- 
ments that would sustain a strong siege. However, 
similar works would be considered only as trifling for- 
tifications by the European troops. Almost. all the 
forts and redoubts are in decay, owing to the carcless- 
ness of the engineers, who do not keep them in repair; . 
SO that 1 in a short time, all will crumble away, and be 
destroyed. It is on this account that this place would 
not be able to hold out many days against European 
troops, even if the inhabitants made extraordinary ef- 
forts; but it may be considered as a strong situation 
against the Turks, Arabs, and Mamelukes, who are 
very ignorant of military science. In short, as Alexan- 
dria is almost insulated on account of the lakes Mareo- 
tis and Mahadie, its defence against the natives of 
Egypt rests upon its keeping possession of the two 
narrow passages, by which they could approach from 
the continent, and it would be very easy to insulate it. 
completely; but the latter measure would increase the 
difficulty of provisioning the city, and would cut it off 
from the only drinkable water which it is able to obtain. 
There are some small gardens in the body of the 
space occupied by the ancient Alexandria, extremely 
unproductive except in palm trees, to the growth of 
which the ground appears to be well suited. Vegeta- 
tion otherwise only presents tall and thin plants, the in- 
habitants being unable to water them with any other 
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water than that taken from the wells, which is by no. 


means abundant. 

They make use of asses to go from one garden or 
part of the town to another, of so small a size, that the 
legs of the rider nearly touch the ground. ‘The short 
stature of these animals, is compensated by their viva- 
city, and the quickness of their pace; which is equal to 
the fast trotting of a horse. ‘They are often to be seen 
carrying a rider as well as a heavy burden, and running 
from one end of the town to the other, like post horses. 
Their leaders are on foot, and are obliged to run very 
fast to keep up with them; which is very often a source 
of amusement to the spectators. I measured some of 
these interesting little animals, which were in height 
only thirty-nine French inches, and others but even 
thirty-seven. How useful the introduction of these 
beasts would be in the great European cities. The ex- 
pense of their food would not amount to the fourth 
part of that of a horse or mule, and their services in 
many instances would be as great. a 

The horses, which are sold at Alexandria, are obtain- 
ed from the breeds of Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Africa. 
There are few of them good, and those that are, are 
sold very dear by the jockeys. . The stirrups are much 
larger than at Morocco, and their angles serve to spur 
the horse, for no one makes use of spurs. Here, as 
well as at Cyprus, when they alight from their horses, 
the servant takes them by the bridle, and walks them 
about slowly for a quarter of an hour; as if to let the 
animals pass by degrees to a state of repose. This 
custom they never omit, even if they have not had any 
fatiguing exercise. There are persons to.be seen in the 
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city, who practise the occupation of footmen and 
grooms; they are called saiz; and when purchases of 
horses are made, they intrigue in the affair, according 
as it suits their interest. When a person rides out on | 
horseback, it is usual for the saiz to walk before, with 
-a stick painted red or green, commonly seven or eight 
feet long, which he holds ‘perpendicularly in his hand. 
The pachas and other chiefs are preceded by several 
saiz, who then walk two and two, provided their num- 
bers are considerable; this suite resembles in a certain 
degree the processions I have seen in Europe. 

There are no schools in Alexandria for the sciences. 
The art of writing is reduced to the most rude forms. 
The schoolmasters, not being subjected to any exami- 
nation or particular inspection, form each their written 
characters according to their caprice. To abridge, every 
one alters the form of his letters in his own way. The 
Copts, the Greeks, the Jews, in short, every tribe, have 
a particular feature in their writing; so that the life of a 
man is not long enough to learn to read correctly. 

Those who wish to study go to Cairo. The most 
respectable scheiks in the city give lectures in the prin- 
cipal mosques, which serve to diffuse instruction. ‘The 
scheik when he delivers his lectures is seated in the 
middle of the mosque upon a carpet, and the auditors 
form a circle at a distance round him; those who arrive 
in succession, form circles beyond, being all seated 
with the greatest regularity upon the ground. There is 
a little green candle placed upon a low table in the 
middle. Opposite the scheik is seated a reader with 
papers in his hand. These papers contain generally the 
-articles of the principal commentators or expounders of ~ 
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the koran. The reader begins a verse, which he has 
hardly commenced, before he is interrupted by the 


scheik, who comments upon it for a long or a short 
time, ind sometimes makes the most extravagant com- 


mentary upon a single word. The reader resumes his — 


discourse, and the scheik his commentaries, speaking 
always as if he was inspired; now and then he intro- 
duces some agreeable sallies and bon mots. During the 
night of the 27th of the month Archal, they celebrated 
the ascension of the holy prophet. ‘The principal scheik 
had already spoken for four hours in the great mosque 
when I arrived there to offer up my prayer; he made 
me place myself at his side. After having listened to 
him a certain time, I whispered in his ear, and said, 
‘*¢ Scheik, you are a hard map;” he immediately said in 
a loud voice to his hearers, ‘¢ Sidi Ali Bey thinks I am 
a hard man, so that I have said enough to-day;’ and 
he immediately afterwards adjourned the assembly. 
The mosque was illuminated with a great number of 
lamps to celebrate this féte. There were several circles 
of iron suspended from the roof, which were ornamented 
with small crystal and coloured lamps, which produced 
a charming effect. 

All the ground about the ancient Alexandria is con- 
siderably covered with sand, which is blown from the 
shore by the east winds, and increases continually. It is 
by these means that the remains of the city are so 
buried. Even the obelisk and several columns which 
are still erect, are surrounded to the height of several 
feet. If it may be calculated by the obelisk, it would 
appear that the site of the ancient Alexandria was fil- 
teen or sixteen feet lower than the present surface. 
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This increase is the same throughout the whole desert 
that surrounds the city, and appears to have been pro- 
duced by the same cause. 

The remains of the ancient edifices, built with stone, 
serve as quarries to the inhabitants of the new city, who 
dig up out of the sand the materials wherewith they con- 
struct their houses. The whole of this space is under- 
mined with cisterns. ‘There are some very magnificent 
_ ones, which are adorned with several orders of columns, 
supporting arches one upon another. There was for- 
merly to be seen a mosque, which was called the 
mosque with a thousand columns. 

A great number of columns, extracted from these 
ruins, had been brought at different periods to the sea- 
shore by Europeans, to be afterwards embarked by 
them for their own country; but one day a Turkish 
fleet being in the port, the captains who commanded it, 
angry at not finding a convenient landing-place, ordered 
the whole of them to be thrown into the sea, sO as to be 
piled upon each other. By these means they found ina 
moment a sruall pier or landing-place, composed of 
these precious remains, which now, covered with earth 
and sand, are a second time buried, and lost to the ad- 
miration of man. This landing-place, the only one 
of the kind, is situated in the western port. The 
obelisks, called likewise the needles of Cleopatra, 
are situated upon the eastern extremity of the eastern 
port, and near a large tower, which is called the round’ 
tower. ‘They are two in number, one is standing, the 
other is overturned; both are of red granite, and covered. 
with hieroglyphics in very good preservation, upon some 
of their sides, but almost entirely effaced upon the 
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others. They were cleared of the sand for the purpose 
of discovering them entirely, and have been perfectly 
well described by several learned Europeans. I took a 
drawing of them, as also of Pompey’s pillar, and the 
royal catacombs; because one is never weary of ex- 
amining such classical monuments. The base of the 
obelisk that is standing, is placed upon three steps of 
white marble. 

If we consider for what use this double monument 
was constructed, we might suppose, seated as it is upon 
the sea shore, and its base almost upon a level with the 
sea, that 1t was used asa landing place; at the same time 
observing that these two obelisks face the tower of 
Faros, it is possible they might have served as nau- 
machias. 

Pompey’s pillar, which is of the same granite as the 
obelisks, is colossal, and perhaps stands unrivalled in the 
world in its kind. It has been perfectly described; it is 
composed of four blocks, which form the pedestal, the 
base, the shaft, and the capital. The shaft, which is a 
solid block, is sixty-three feet one inch and three lines 
long, by eight feet two inches and two lines diameter, 
at the lowest extremity. But how faulty are the senses 
of man. Arrived at fifty paces distance from the pillar, 
the eye no longer perceives the grandeur of the colossus 
which it has before it; nor even is the imagination 
struck with the appearance of this grand object when 
even at a short distance from it. This happens from the 
column being placed upon a small height completely 
insulated, without having any object of ordinary dimen- 
sions near it to contrast with its height. The eye be- 
holds a large column, and nothing more; but when one 
arrives at eight or ten paces distance, it is then the enor- 
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mous size of this monument appears in all its beauty; 
and the veil which appeared hitherto before one’s eyes 
is withdrawn: itis in touching it that the eye embraces 
the idea of this vast object, and compares the dimen- 
sions of its parts with those of the human body: it is 
then that a flash of lightning appears to illume the mind, 
which is astonished at the immense mass that presents 
itself. I have several times experienced this optical phe- 
nomenon, which artists have perfectly explained. Seve- 
ral holes in the capital indicate that this column was 
surmounted by a statue. 

The period of the construction of the column, as well 
as the obelisks, is unknown. The denominations of 
Cleopatra and Pompey which have been given to them, 
cannot be considered as any other than modern. The 
monuments are, without doubt, much more ancient 
than these names indicate. ‘The name of Severus, given 
by some to the column, is infinitely more absurd, since 
it proves their ignorance of the Arabian language, in 
which it is called #7 Souwari, which signifies the column; 
and because, on account of the inaccuracy of the Ara- 
bian writing, it has been written in the same characters, 

_or letters, as Severus. This mistake has given rise to 
the error. 

Some learned Arabs think it was the work of Alex- 
ander, whom they call Scander: but I found, among 
others, a tradition more probable and analogous to the 
nature and grandeur of the object: this was, that it was 
built in the time and for the worship of Hercules, whom 

they call Scander el Carneinn; that is to say, Alexander 
of two ages; which is the name they give to Hercules; 
because tradition will have it that he lived two ages, 
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and not Alexander of two horns (cornes,) as some have 
translated it. Carn, in Arabian, means age; and carneinn, 
which is the plural of carn, signifies two ages. 

‘he catacombs, or grottoes, which compose the an- 
cient Necropolis, or the city of the dead, is another ob- 
ject worthy the attention of the traveller. ‘There are a 
great number excavated in the rock, forming chambers 
more or less spacious, with one, two, or three rows of 
niches, in which to place the bodies. Near the dwell- 
ing of a Mahometan priest, named Sidi-el-Gabbari, 
there is a sort of street entirely composed of catacombs, 
and situated at the foot of two hills, facing each other. 
One of the two hills is almost undermined by a cata- 
comb, which is extremely large, and contains three 
saloons, with an amazing number of niches.in them. 
On the other side of this species of street I counted 
eleven catacombs, of which some were in perfect pre- 
servation, having three rows of niches one above the 
other. 

The most magnificent are at two miles distance, si- 
tuated to the south-west of the town. Ne 

It appears that they were used as burial places for 
the ancient kings of Egypt; they are much injured, and 
are decaying fast in several places. ‘They are almost ° 
choked up with the ruins of the roofs that have fallen 
in, which makes it extremely fatiguing to enter them, 
onaccount of the posture it is necessary to assume for 
that purpose. It is requisite, on entering, to fire some 
shots of a gun or pistol, as well to frighten the wild 
beasts which take up their abode in these dreary regi- 
_ons, as to make the air circulate. Each person enters 
with a light, and provided with a rope, which serves 
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as a guide to return, the end oe fastened to the en- 
trance. | 
There is a seca heat in ‘the interior of these grottoes, 
which occasions a perspiration equal to that produced 
by a vapour bath; so that we were obliged to remain 
in the entrance for half an hour, to let the perspiration 
subside, and obtain a certain degree of temperature be- 
fore we went into the open air. The darkness is such, 
that several flambeaux united hardly served to distin- 
guish the objects when close to them, even after re- 
maining an hour, when the pupil of the eye had ob- 
tained the greatest dilatation of which it is susceptible. 
The wild beasts which inhabit these places bring 
hither their prey to devour it at their ease, which occa- 
sions the ground to be covered with the bones of all 
kinds of animal I discovered among them those of 
beasts recently destioved. Here are no bats, as at the 
catacombs of Amathante; but a greater number of 
phalenes, or nocturnal butterflies, and other flies, which 
are of a bright colour, like cantharides. Here are also 
toads, whose burrows penetrate under ground, where — 
they find water at a small depth: Their skin is of a 
greyish white, and appears dusty. Such are the inha- 
bitants of the edifices, which the pride of man prepared 
with so much luxury to preserve the remains of his 
mortal body. The bodies, reduced to powder, no 
longerremain. We are ignorant even of the names of 
the constructors of these vaults. The rock in which 
they are hewn is composed of a calcareous black granite 
stone. ! ake 
At some paces to the west of the royal catacombs, 
are the baths of Cleopatra. These are three apartments 
VOL. 1. 3A 
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hollowed out in the rock: they are of a form almost 
square, about eleven feet long on each of their sides: 
they are dug in the manner of lakes, so that the sea 
water can enter by three apertures, situated some height | 
above the bottom of the pits, which strengthens the 
idea that they were originally baths. Baths adjoining 
the abode of the dead! Qh! library of Alexandria, 
why art thou wanting? Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
concerning these distant periods, is handed down for 
our instruction. What an irreparable loss! But I 
respect the decision of the calif of the Spec of pro- 
phets.* | FS 

In following the sea shore to the west, to the distance _ 
of two leagues, we arrived at the abode of the Maho- 
metan priest, named Sidi el Ajami, situated upon the 
spot where the French army disembafiked. 

Ihave said that New Alexand#ia is circumscribed, 
and almost surrounded by the Mediterranean sea to 
the north, and the lake Mareotis to the south. 

This lake, which in the most ancient times was filled 
by water from the Nile, the canopic branch, or arm, 
having been cut towards the middle period, as well as 
the canal which came from the upper part, and not ha- 
ving any communication with the sea, or any other ri- 
ver, evaporated by degrees, and was transformed into a 
fertile plain, covered with habitations. It was the same 
with the lake Mahadie, which had a high bank, or em- 
palement, on the eastern side, extending to the bottom. 
of the bay of Aboukir, to fortify it against the encroach- 
ments of the sea. 


* It is well known that the celebrated library of Alexandria 
was burnt by order of the calif Omar.—Note of the editor. 
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In the course of time the bank of the lake Mahadie 
was ruined; the sea entered and inundated the ground 
which forms the lake; and as they allowed the breach 
to increase, it is impossible now to reconstruct it. | 

The lakes Mareotis and Mahadie are separated by a 
very narrow tongue of land, upon which runs the canal 
of Alexandria. At the time of the invasion of the 
French, when the English army came to attack the 
city, they cut this tongue of land through: the water 
of the lake Mahadie, which came from the sea, rushed 
in, and formed the lake Mareotis. One hundred and 
- fifty villages, and many thousand acres of excellent 

land, were destroyed, and the city deprived. of the only 
water fit for use. 

By a singular piece of good Faroune, three years after- 
wards, the celebrated Genib Effendi, after enormous 
expenses, and many sacrifices, succeeded in re-esta- 
blishing the mounds, and consequently. the canal, by 
stopping up the breaches made by the English, with 
masonry built upon piles. Unfortunately this work is 
going to ruin; and the natural laziness of the Mussul- 
_ men, who do not attempt to repair it, will occasion the 
‘sea to make a second inroad into the lake Mareotis, 
which is actuallv drying up, and forming only a small 
lake, in consequence of the evaporation of the water by 
the sun; and I believe it will be very difficult to find 
another Genib Effendi. The borders of the lake, at 
present left dry by the evaporation of the water, are co- 
~vered with a bed of marine salt, of a perfect whiteness, 
which belongs to the governor of Alexandria, who every 
year draws a large revenue from it, but does not think 
of repairing or preserving the bank, 
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The lake of Mahadie is well stocked with fish: there 
are a number of boats employed upon it, which have 
only a small sail, and never proceed farther than the 
mouth, which extends to the bottom of the bay of 
Aboukir. Having visited this mouth in the month of 
July, I found the water of the lake was several degrees 
warmer than that of the sea, as well at the mouth as 
along the nich of land which separates the two waters; 
which land may’ be about eighteen or twenty feet broad 
only. 

The situation of Alexandria, etvedn two lakes and 
the sea, is a dull desert of moving sand, which has no 
other vegetation than some large tufts of grass. But at 
a small depth, under the bed of sand, is a sheet of wa- 
ter; so that wherever they dig they find water more or 
less briny, and sometimes nearly drinkable... It is on 
this account that plantations of fig and palm trees, as 
also some melons, may be discovered on the side of 
Aboukir, where it would be thought impossible for any 
thing to thrive. ‘The horses bury themselves in the 
moving sand up to their bellies, to enjoy the moisture. — 
_ The way in which they plant their melons is as’ fol- 
lows: they dig large ditches of forty-five or sixty feet in 
length, and eight or ten in depth, that costs little trouble 
on account of the sand; which they prevent from falling 
in, by giving an inclination to the sides of the ditches, 
which are by these means very wide at the upper part, _ 
and have only a foot in width at the bottom; where they 
sow a row of melon seeds throughout the whole length. 
The plants spring up, and run over the sides of the 
ditch. As the roots find plenty of water easily, the 
plants grow very vigorously. d&very plantation consists 
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of anumber of these ditches, parallel to each other. 
They cultivate some few vines in this manner, | 

Every fig-tree is surrounded, and perfectly enclosed 
by a large hedge of dry branches of palm-trees, which 
_joims the extremity of the boughs of the tree. This 
method shelters the ground at the foot of it from the’ 
sun, prevents the moving sand from accumulating 
round its trunk, and preserves the moisture. It also 
defends the fruit from being stclen by the passengers, | 
or the beasts of the desert. When there are three or 
four trees together, they are so wiited or bound, that 
their branches are interwoven; and being shut in by a 
hedge, they are as well preserved from the sun and 
sand, as a single tree would be. When, after being fa- 
_tigued by.a march across the vast sandy desert, the tra- 
veller arrives at a spot where there is a plantation of fig- — 
trees, melons, and vines, it is impossible to describe the. 
pleasure he feels; and how much his eyes and heart are 
delighted to behold the least vegetation. In the whole ; 
of this desert there are not above four of six douars or 
villages, whose inhabitants live very poorly; their whole 
property consisting in a few beasts. 

There are a great many chakals and lizards, and an - 
astonishing number of gerboa in the desert; the latter 
are very pretty little animals, which have been well de- 
scribed by the celebrated traveller Sonnini. 

The confused mixture of all nations which composes 
the inhabitants of Alexandria, occasions all languages 
to be spoken there, which are generally spoken badly; 
for in this modern Babel every one tries to make himself 
understood by his neighbour, which causes him almost 
to forget his native language. The children learn im- 
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perfectly three or four languages at the same time, 
without any master; indeed it may be said that Alexan- 
dria is the worst place in the world to learn any one Jan- 
guage perfectly. It is well known that the ancient in- 
habitants of Alexandria, and of all Egypt, were the an- 
cestors of the Copts; of which nation, there may be 
about one thousand individuals remaining, who in ge- 
neral apply themselves to commerce. They had for- 
merly a magnificent temple for their worship, which 
was razed to the ground to discover some hidden trea- 
sure. | 

There are not more than forty Greek families settled 
in Alexandria, though there are always a great number 
of goers and comers; because the greater part of the 
ships which arrive in the ports are Greek, or have 
Greek crews. They have a church and convent of their 
religion, where the bishop and patriarch of Alexandria 
reside; the latter is an amiable man, and very learned: 
There are also a few Syrians, who are catholics, that 
come here océasionally in the way of commerce. 

There are more than three hundred Jews established 
in this city, who carry on trade and stock-jobbing, and 
establish a brisk correspondence with Leghorn, when. 
circumstances permit it. They have at present but two 
small temporary synagogues. Their great synagogue 
was destroyed by the Europeans. 

Ail the Christians and Jews in the country dress ian. 
selves in the long eastern clothes, and are not distin- 
guished in any way from-each other. T hey are treated 
extremely well by the Turks and the Arabs. They 
transact their affairs, exercise their religion, celebrate —_ 
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their feasts, and live in as much luxury as they well can 
afford, in entire freedom, without fear of being insulted. 
Europeans here, as well as in all the east, are known 
by the name of Franks. Their number, which does 
‘not exceed two hundred, includes some of all nations. 
In time of peace, being occupied in an dctive com- 
merce, they think of nothing but their affairs; satisfied . 
with their gains, they live quietly and at their ease. When 
I was there, they were inactive and lazy, owing to the 
stagnation of trade; their dispositions were soured by 
the consideration of their annual losses, which exhaust- 
ed nearly the whole of their resources; and being oblig- 
ed to buy provisions at a high price, while they gain no- 
thing by their professions, the greater part of them 
were reduced to a state of distress impossible to de- 
scribe. The least trifle irritated them one against ano- 
ther; the least debt or commercial affair, produced long 
law suits; and on these accounts they were so unfriendly 
and quarrelsome among themselves, that it was rare to 
see fifteen or twenty persons assembled in company. 
They _ perfectly well treated by the natives, and in- 
habitya particular quarter, which resembles ‘an Euro. | 
pean town. They and their wives dress in the Euro- 
pean style, with all the taste and extravagance of the 
times. Both sexes go abroad freely by night as well 
as by day, playirg upon their instruments of music, 
and singing in the streets, the mussulmen not permit- 
ting themselves to offer them the least offence or insult. 
This freedom extends even to the proteges of the con- 
suls, who, dressed as Europeans, enjoy the same pri- 
vilege, though they may be Jews. What a difference 
from Morocco! 
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The Catholics have a church and a convent, placed 
under the protection of the French, like all those of 
the east; but supported by Spain. 

The women of the country, Christians or Jews, go 
abroad veiled, and live as retired as the Mussulmen’s 
wives; but the European women enjoy the same iber- 
ty asin Europe. Among the former some are hand- 
some; but if we were to judge of the beauty of the 
Mussulmen’s wives by the form of their children, we 
should have but a very poor opinion of it, for they have 
a very disgusting appearance, large bellies, bandy legs, 
great heads out of all proportion, eyes almost always. 
_ affected with ophthalmia or squinting, and complexions 
of a greenish brown colour; this tout erisemble, which 
is almost universally to be seen, does not inspire an 
idea of the beauty and cleanliness of their mothers; not- 
withstanding all this, the Europeans, who are born and 
brought up in the country, are as well proportionate and 
healthy as if they had been reared in the ae of 
their fathers. 

How dilltvent froth thelfonneeoare the childija of the 
Mussulmen at Fez, where I perceived some with@lmost 
angelic countenances and figures! } 

There are but two public baths at Alexandria; the 
one I used was without the town, It is the best, is 
paved with fine marble taken from the ruins, and is well 
served. Persons of every religion make use of them 
indiscriminately. It was at night when I went, accom- 
panied by the principal scheiks, and the gates were. or- 
dered not to be closed until after my return, Ned took 
place at midnight. | me 
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_ Arts and sciences are in the same state of rudeness 
here as in all Africa. I found, however, some Euro- 
peans who were good workmen, such asa watchmaker, 
a painter, a hatter, two shoemakers, as also three che- 
mists, one of whom was very skilful. There were 
some soz disant doctors, one of whom was tolerably 
good. 

I must correct a very great error of the learned En- 
glish traveller, Mr. Brown, who says, ‘‘ They make 
“ lamps and phials of white and green glass at Alex- 
“ andria; they make use of natron instead of other al- 
‘kali, and the flat shores of Egypt furnish excellent 
sand, <2 : 

Having read this article, and remarking that for a glass 
manufactory it is not sufficient to have alkali and sand, 
and that the first and most important article is fuel, 
which does not exist here; the thing appeared impos- 
‘sible tome. I made inquiry as to this particular of 
several of the inhabitants, who assured me that glass 
had never been manufactured there. I sought infor- 
mation also concerning remote periods, and was con- 
vinced as to the truth of the assertions of the people. 
In short, the most simple reasoning serves to convince 
us. that it would have been extravagant to have esta- 
blished a glass manufactory in a country where the wood 
which is burnt, is brought from Turkey by sea, When 
I consider the exactitude observed in the other feu 
of Mr. Brown’s work, Iam ata loss to what to atir 
bute so grossa mistake. _ 

The mussulmen here, as well as in other places, are 
in the habit of celebrating feasts at the circumcision of 


* Brown’s Travels to Darfour, &c. vol. i. p. 15 
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eit children; but they practise this custom at all ages, 
under twelve years; although it is more common at a 
tender period of childhood. : 
The Neophites ride solemnly on horseback in the 
streets very well dressed. ‘Their steeds are much or- 
namented, and are preceded by hautboys and drums. 
- The music is of the same kind as at Morocco. No 
harmony, and loud cries instead of singing; it however 
moves the inhabitants even to tears. 
The Turkish music, though similar to that of the 


Arabs, is a little better composed, for there are some. 


few well finished cadences in it. The captain pacha of 
the Ottoman porte, who was here, had the goodness 
to send me his band every six or eight days to play 
during the evening, which made me able to appreciate 
it. ate 
This band belonging to the apartments of his high- 
ness, was composed of five musicians, and a schaoux, 


or commandant, who accompanies them always. They. 


play upon four instruments, which are, a psaltery, struck 
with little sticks, the middle bridge of which is placed 
in such a manner, that the strings sound upon the left 
the octave of the note they give upon the right; a viol, 


which has six strings, that are tuned in the progression — 


following, ut, mi, sol, ut; a species of hautboy of a 
very sweet tone, and analogous to the bassoon, or rather 
the English horn; and two small kettle drums, tuned 
in the fifth instead of the fourth, as in Europe, and 
struck very softly with the end of the fingers. The 
fifth musician only sings, he does not play: any instru- 
ment. 
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Every time the band came to my house, the schaoux 
began by paying me a compliment on the part of his 
highness. The musicians seated themselves in a half 
circle upon the ground before my sopha, the schaoux 
being at their head. The instruments were always pre- 
viously tuned, and upon my signal began to play an 
adagio, in which one of them followed the theme; the 
two others played a continual bass, pianissimo. The 


kettle drums did not play. So far the thing went on 


well enough, and was tolerable, nay, even agreeable in 
some passages; but when they commenced an andante 
or anallegro, in which the drums and the singers took 
their parts, it was then that my poor ears, accustomed 
to hear a regular harmony, payed forfeit for the delight- 
ful sounds they had heard in Europe. 

After this clatter had lasted a quarter of an hour, the 
singing ceased, and the instruments continued to play. 
At last the drums ceased, and the remainder resumed 
the adagio as at first; after which the musicians made 


me a bow, and thus the first act finished. Coffee was _ 


served to them. They then performed a second act, 
with the same ceremonies, and in every point like the 


first. I applauded their musical talent, asked them 


some questions, when, after having desired the schaoux 


to present my respects and thanks to his highness, I 


gave them a small gratification, and they went away 
very content. This scene was renewed more than twen- 
ty times during the residence of the captain pacha at 
Alexandria. 

_ Notwithstanding the great commerce of this city, it 
is very singular that there does not exist any. public 
establishment -for the conveyance of letters. Corre- 
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spondence is carried on in the most ridiculous and 


strange manner. ‘The owners of little vessels, which 
arrive frequently from Smyrna, Constantinople, and 


other places, take charge of the letters for Alexandria ; 


voluntarily, or upon: private speculation. Upon their 
arrival they run through the streets from house to house, 


with their letters tied up ina handkerchief, or a little 
bag, which they carry in their hand. It often happens 
that on undoing the parcels, some of the letters fall in 


the streets; and are lost. Every person who expects 
letters, and many who do not, stop the bearer in his 


course, and ask him to let them examine the bag; as 


the latter seldom knows how to read any written lan- 
guage, he permits them to be tossed about; and by 
these means, unknown persons, can get into their pos- 
session the correspondence of the city, by pretending to 
look for letters, which they say are addressed to them; 
they make a selection of all those which suit them, take 
possession of them by paying the bearer a trifling grati- 
fication, and return quietly home to violate the secrets 


of private individuals, or perhaps the public faith. I 


trembled to see the honour and fortune of individuals, 
as also the political interests of different nations who 
have consuls at Alexandijia, exposed in this manner. 


I suggested the idea of a public establishment for the » 


correspondence, but the private disputes of the Euro- 
peans will always raise an obstacle to it. 
Although the climate of Alexandria is hot, it is not 


so much so as its geographical situation appears to in- 


dicate. It is true the sun burns in summer, but the 
north-west or sea winds, which blow continually, main- 
» tain a temperate atmosphere in the shade, in which the 
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thermometer did not raise sensibly above 20 or 22 de- 
erees of Reaumur in the month of July or August; the 
degree of heat of an ordinary summer in Europe. Du- 
‘Ting my residence the sea-breezes reigned continually, 
the air was nearly always full of moisture, and the hy- 
grometer marked a very high degree of moisture on the 

_ days when the greatest heat ought to have been felt. 

_ Hook upon the ophthalmia as the only epidemic dis- 
order of the country, and as proceeding from a purely 
mechanical cause, namely, the imperceptible grains of 
sand that the wind carries with it, and which entering 
the eye, produce a sort of itching, which causes it to be 
rubbed; and as the organ is much irritated by this pro- 
cess, as well as by the great reflection of the sun, the 
least grain of this saline sand entering into it, hurts the 
outer coat, and produces an inflammation. There are 
very few persons who escape this complaint; and being 
persuaded of the truth of this, whenever I felt any ex. 
traneous particle in my eye, I resisted the inclination I 
had to rub it, and this precaution preserved me from 
ever having the disorder. 

I did not use so.much forehadit in regard to the 
changes in the temperature of the climate in autumn, 
which take place so suddenly, that in the short space of 

three or four hours, I myself felt several variations from 
heat to cold. The usual method to prepare against 
these changes, is to make use of warm clothing; how- 
ever, notwithstanding my precautions, I was indisposed 
twice. 

I have fobited upon the history of the countries I 
have visited, as an object foreign to the account of my 
travels; however, the singular political situation of 
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Egypt, having-no territorial sovereign, but enjoying 4 
kind of revolutionary independence, deserves a particu- 
lar attention. I shall therefore give an idea of the situ-_ 
ation of this country, from the time of the French ex- 
pedition, until the period of my departure from it for 
Mecca, according to the accounts which were com- 
municated to me. 

It is well known that a handful of Frenchmen occu- 
pying Egypt, were obliged to yield to the united efforts 
ofan English army of 23,400 men, commanded by 
general Abercrombie; of a Turkish army of 6,000 men, 
under the orders of Hassan Pacha, captain pacha of the 
Ottoman porte, that disembarked at Aboukir; of ano- 
ther English army of 6,000 men, headed by general 
Baird, that landed at Suez; and a fourth army composed 
of 28,300 Turks coming from Syria, and led by the 
grand vizier; without reckoning 27,000 sailors and other 
persons employed, which make a total of 90,700 men. 
In consequence of these forces, Egypt remained 1 in the 
hands of the English and Turks. 

Some time afterwards, at the treaty of Amiens, ‘the 
English evacuated the country, Hassan Pacha retired, 
and the government of Egypt remained in the hands of 
Mahomed Pacha, with a body of Turkish troops; the 
greater part of which es uu s of Albanians and 
Arnauts. 

Soon after the Albanians revolted a gainst ies Turkish 
pacha, and called in the Mamelukés, who lived retired 


in Upper Egypt. The latter, in consequence of their, 


rage for dominion, scon seized the command; and the 
Arnauts remained as private soldiers in the pay of the 


beys. 
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The Arnauts, being tired of the dominion of the Ma- 
melukes, rose against them, and slew a great number 
of them; the remainder retired into Upper Egypt, where 
they are now settled. At the commencement of the 
revolution of Cairo, the brave Osman Bey Bardissi was 
in his own house, and had no more than about twenty 
Mamelukes near his person, when thousands of Arnauts 
came to attack him. He ordered his men to saddle 
their horses quietly; and, mounting his horse, he with 
his little escort opened ‘the gates, and fell like thunder 
upon the Arnauts: he spurred into the middle of the 
enemy, cut his way through, and fled into Upper Egypt, 
where he now is.* 

It appears, that this revolt was organized by Kour- 
souf Pacha, governor of Alexandria, and that the scheiks 
of Cairo were not ignorant of it. , 

Koursouf repaired immediately to Cairo, and took 
the command of Egypt; but the Arnauts, always 
troublesome, and excited on the other hand by the 
scheiks of Cairo, overthrew Koursouf, and raised in his | 
stead Mehemed Ahi, who is the present. pacha of Cairo. 

During the time the Mamelukes were at Cairo, the 
porte nominated the troublesome Ali Pacha to the g0- 
vernment of Alexandria, who had already made himself 
known during the revolution of Tripoli, in Barbary; at 
which place he had intruded himself as pacha during 
some time. He arrived with instructions to lessen the 
power of the Arnauts and Mamelukes, and to place 
_Egypt under subjection to the porte. _ 


* Since the period mentioned by Ali Bey, Osman Bey has been 
poisoned. 
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He was followed by a body of troops; but what 
troops! They were worthy of their chief. The greatest 
disorder and want of discipline prevailed among them. 
They even fired upon the passers by in the streets, and 
killed people at their pleasure. The Europeans and their 
houses, did not escape their violence. One of the con- 
suls established at Alexandria showed me many balls 
that he had collected, and which had been fired by these 
brigands through the windows. At the same time Ali 
Pacha, who was the most cruel man imaginable, did not 
let a day pass without immolating some victims, whom 
he ordered to be strangled, and to be thrown into the 
sea. He caused also some others to be assassinated se- 
cretly in the catacombs, to quench his thirst for blood. 
Such was the man whom the porte sent to try to bring 
Egypt under its laws! 

All the representations of the Furopean consuls to the 
pacha, to prevail upon him to repress the excesses of 
his soldiers, were useless: they therefore took the reso- 
lution of embarking with their families on board a fri- 
gate which was in the port; and from thence they sent 
representations to their aC ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople. 

Ali Pacha fearing the consequences of this step of the 
consuls, begged them to enter into a negociation with 
him, which they did, and acceded to a proposition made 
_ by him, that they should return ashore and inhabit their 
houses, after having been embarked fifteen days, and 
having made a solemn capitulation with the pacha. 

This affair being terminated, the pacha made the Ma- 
fielukes and Arnauts consent to let him go to Cairo 
without troops. He set out accordingly; but he had . 
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hardly arrived, when his troops, who were advancing, 
were surprised and defeated. In consequence of this, 
Ali Pacha received an order to quit Cairo, as also the © 
country, by the way of Syria. At his departure he was 
accompanied by a detachment of Mamelukes; but on 
the third day of his journey, the latter remained a short 
distance behind, and fired upon the pacha and his suite, 
- who were thus all assassinated. 

Whilst these events were passing, policy was prepar- 
ing a very important revolution for Egypt, and for 
European commerce in the east, which patortupstely 
failed. 

At the period of the evacuation of Egypt by the 
English, the Mameluke Elfi Bey, who had been the slave 
and heir of Murat Bey, accompanied them to M alta, with 
the intention of passing to London. Political circum- 
stances were varying at every instant; and the impor- 
tance of E\lfi varied with them; until, weary of the little 
respect and consideration which the English had for 
him, he resolved to form relations with France, and was 
upon the point of embarking for that country, when the 
English offered him a frigate to convey him to England, 
which he accepted: and from the moment of his disem- 
barkation he treated with them upon matters which al- 
together suited his ambition, and the interest of Great 
Britain. In consequence of this, he was supplied with 
money, and means of aggrandizing himself; and a plan 
of the conduct to be observed with respect to Egypt 
was fixed upon. 

Elfi returned to Egypt in an English frigate, loaded 
with presents and riches. Osman Bey Bardissi, who of 
all the Mameluke beys had the most bravery and in-- 
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fluence, fearing the increase of Elfi’s power, waited for 
the moment of the arrival of his enemy to destroy him. 
- Accordingly, he took steps to carry him off by poison; 
and even pushed his precautions so far, as to place some 
detachments of troops upon the road to assassinate him, 
in case he should escape the effects of the deadly po- 
tion. Unhappy Asiatic policy, always accompanied with 
daggers and poison!! 

Elfi, suspicious of a plot against him, or perhaps Z. 
ing received some secret intelligence of the danger he 
was in, escaped by the desert, on horseback, alone, 
without money, and destitute of every thing. It is re- 
lated, that during his flight, he entered, without know- 
ing it, the tent of a Bedouin, one of his enemies, at a 
moment when his wife was alone. Elfi, in the hope of 
obtaining some assistance, discovered his name to the 
woman, who, frighted at the danger he incurred, gave 
him some food and water, intreating him to withdraw 
immediately, as her husband was his most inveterate 
enemy. Elfi profited by her advice, and retired. The 
Bedouin having returned, his wife told him the circum- 
stance that had passed during his absence. The former, 
full of fury, and at the same time animated with the 
most noble sentiments, exclaimed, ‘‘ Wife, if I had 
found him here, I know not what I should have done: 
perhaps I should have killed him; but I should never- 
theless have slain you, if you had refused him -hospi- 
tality and assistance.”? <Admirable speech, the copy of 
one more ancient! 

All the magnificent furniture and precious effects © 
which Elfi had brought from London, were, after his 
flight, stolen; part broken to pieces, and the rest sold. 
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_EIfi being rejoined by some of his Mamelukes, esta- 
blished himself, in the desert; and with money, which 
the English transmitted to him, succeeded in forming a 
party, with which he subjected some villages, and even 
tribes. He blockaded the town of Damanhour, at a short 
distance from Alexandria, the inhabitants of which had 
~ declared against Eifi: but they defended the place for 
two years, with a small garrison of Arnauts. 

During this period; the agentsof Elfi, anc the English, 
obtained: firmans from the grand seignior, constituting 
Elfi Bey, scheik-el-beled, that is to say, feudatory Rrnce 
of Egypt. 

The porte sent the captain pacha, with all the Otte- 
man force, to try to enforce these firmans, and Mussa 
Pacha from Salenica, with some troops, to establish 
himself as pacha at Cairo; but Mahomed Ali and the 
scheiks of that city opposed this arrangement; and hav- 
ing negociated with the captain pacha, and the court of 
Constantinople, they obtained new firmans in favour of 
Mahomed Ali Pacha. The captain pacha and Mussa 
Pacha accordingly withdrew, without doing any thing, 
on the 18th of October 1806; and Elfi Bey remained 
alone, and abaidened in the desert. This was without 
doubt a sad blow to the English, who lost by it the 
fruits of so many sacrifices, and the advantage of being 
masters of the commerce of Egypt. On the whole, I 
relate what was told me, without warranting the authen- 
ticity of my information; for I never answer for what I 
do not see; and although the captain pacha and Mussa 
Pacha had the goodness to load me with tokens of their 
esteem and consideration, from the first to the last, I 
kept myself always at a distance from their affairs; my 
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disposition leading me to contemplaté nature, rather 
than tine intrigues of men. ; 

During my stay I made several valuable and interest- 
ing acquisitions of natural history and antiquities. da 
very fine specimen of the flying fish, caught upon the 
coast, that I had in my possession, stuffed; beginning to 
be a prey to the worms, I took a drawing of it: 

I passed nineteen days with my suite, encamped 
without the walls of the ancient Alexandria, and at a 
short distance from the advanced posts: of Elfi Bey. 
During my stay I had recourse to sea-bathing, and 
made a good collection of marine plants, which I ga- 
thered under the water. The captain pacha had the 
goodness to send me his physician every day, who 
came by sea in a boat. He also sent me confectionary, 
and imany other things which he thought might be 
agreeable to me. The day before his departure, he 
presented me, in a very delicate manner, and without 
my asking for it, a letter to Mahomed Ali; another to 
the pacha of Damascus, and a firman for the sultan 
scherif of Mecca. The two letters were sealed; but 
the firman was rolled in a purse of white sattin, tied 
with a silken string, and closed with a little red wax: 
and had a small paper on the outside, on which was 
written the address. The firman was conceived in the 
following terms: 

‘< God preserve it. 
‘¢ To the illustrious prince, the glory of princes, 
‘‘heir of the prophets, and of divine glory. 

“ey present you my respects, with much submission 

and humility; for these sentiments proceed from a heart 
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which is attached to you, on account of esteem and 
holy faith. | 

‘‘' The bearer of these presents, named Ali Bey, is a 
lord in the service of his majesty Mulei [smael,* king 


of Morocco. He is come here with the intention of 


fulfilling the duties prescribed by religion. He has re- 
sided some time at Alexandria, and sets out to-day for 
Arabia, where he desires to obtain pardon for his sins, 
bv fulfilling the wish of his heart, and his religion. 
After having given to the world an example of every 
virtue, he wishes to visit the holy places, and from 
thence afterwards to return home. My heart forces me 
to recommend this lord to you, less on account of his 
being in the service of his majesty the king Mulei Is- 
mael, than that I admire his virtues and his talents. In 
a word, when this lord presents himself to you, if you 
have known him and felt his worth, you will soon per- 
ceive that he carries his recommendation with him, 
without having need of mine. Notwithstanding, I 
write this letter to you, to profit by this happy opportu- 
nity, to present you my respects, and to ask your holy 
blessing. ? 

- Thus I flatter myself, that as his lordship is in the 
service of his majesty the king Mulei Ismael, and on 
account of the virtues and talents with which he is 
adorned, you will distinguish him from the number of 
those who may present themselves to you. 1 dare then 
hope, that when he appears before you, you will re- 
ceive him with generosity and goodness. God pre- 
serve you, and prolong your days. 


* 


* ‘Two errors,— (Note of Ali Bey.) 
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‘He who is upheld by the mercy of the Supreme 
Being, r 
“Ex, Hace Monamep, 
‘* Admiral of the Sea.” 
The following was the address: 
«¢ To the respected by the Ottoman power, 
the most noble, the most majestic, and 
very reverend scherif of holy Mecca.” 


This firman, written without my knowledge, con- 
tains two errors. It gives the name of Mulei Ismael 
to the emperor of Morocco, whose name is Mulei So- 
liman. It states me to be in the service of that prince, 
which is not true; although the Mogrebins, or Maroc- 
cians, who were at Alexandria, said so, to attach me to 
them in the public estimation. It was after the transla- 
tion of it that I perceive these errors, when it was too 
late to correct them; for the captain pacha had left 
Alexandria; and the firman, which was written 1n the 
Turkish language, was translated at Rosetta, by the 
dragoman of the French consul, several days after his 
departure. 
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